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In “State of the Art,” Chris Wright talks with Elsa Dorfman and ~ 
Bob Bums about No Hair Day, “19th and 20th Century 
Photographic Views of Giza” opens at the Art Institute of 
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It’s time for the Boston City Council 


to carve out a leadership role for itself 


HE BOSTON CITY Council is frequent- 
ly criticized for being a weak, ineffectual 
body. Its detractors often note that the 

| board’s only power lies in approving — or 
holding up — the mayor’s budget. Or, in 
other words, that the board has no power. But 
it doesn’t have to be this way. The city council 
is a strong platform from which to speak out 
on issues that are important to the city. Mem- 
bers can hold hearings — and 

, subpoena city officials. The 
council can pass local ordi- 
nances. And councilors are in- 
fluential people in their own 
neighborhoods. 

That adds up to power. 

It’s time the 13-member 
council started using it. In- 
deed, the continued health of 
the city demands it. Mayor 
Tom Menino enjoys a strong 
executive position that spares 
him from having to account for his actions to 
other elected officials — such as a board of al- 
dermen or selectmen. Such concentrated au- 
thority is never good. To counter this, 
Boston’s city council needs to carve out a 
high-profile role for itself in city affairs. Below 
are three areas in which the council can — 
and should — play a leadership role over the 
next two years. 

Solving the housing crisis. Surely there is 
no other issue that threatens the city the way 
spiraling housing costs do. The working poor 

_ have been squeezed for years, and now, as 
| housing becomes more and more experisive, the 
., middle class is also being edged out. That alone 
should alarm every elected official in the city. 

What makes the issue so vexing is that there 

is no one all-encompassing solution to the 
* problem. Still, that doesn’t mean the council 


* __ should just nibble around the edges of the issue 
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phone number for verification ani a home- 


~ | town). All letters are subject to editing for con- 


siderations of space, fairness, and clarity. 


FOLLOWING THE LEADER 
In the next-to-last paragraph of the January 
28 “Don’t Quote Me” column [“It Ain’t 
Over,” News and Features], Dan Kennedy an- 
| alyzes the coverage of the Iowa caucuses in 


‘| the January 25 editions of the Union Leader. 


| You packed three serious errors and one small 
| one into that paragraph. 

1) FORBES HAS GOOD NIGHT BUT NOT SO FOR 
| BRADLEY was not our lead headline. It was the 
_ headline on an analytical sidebar at the bot- 
| tom of the lead page. It was not an all-caps 
| head. The lead headline was “Gore, Bush win 


: 


| in lowa; Forbes 2nd” — naming the winners 


sq | in the first two words of the lead headline. 


2) The “snippet” about the minor fracas in- 
| Volying a protester and Bush did not appear in 


| Tuesday’s editions. How could it have? It oc- 


‘| curred at about 3 a.m. on Tuesday, when 


| Bush arrived in Manchester. It ran on page 
' A8 of Wednesday’s editions with a three-col- 
umn, 24-point head: HUMORIST HELD AFTER 





Council coun: 


by debating condo-conversion ordinances, as it 
did late last year. What’s stopping the council 
from convening a consortium of the city’s 
brightest minds from the development, bank- 
ing, and neighborhood-activism communities 
to talk about solutions? To date, we’ve heard 
Governor Paul Cellucci talk about letting the 
free market play itself out. And we’ve heard 
Menino call for increasing development set- 
asides. It’s time we heard some- 
one talk about big ideas with re- 
gard to the city’s housing crisis; 
after all, it’s a big problem. The 
city council is in a position to 
foster this debate. It would be a 
shame if it were to pass on the 
opportunity. 
Racial healing. It’s up to 


Boston’s elected officials to seta — 


tone of acceptance of racial di- 

versity within the city. And to 

speak out when racism threatens 
the community. It’s not enough simply to be 
reactive to issues as they come up. The council 
can be proactive in seeking out ways to make 
the city a better place for people of all races to 
live together. How? One way is to keep talking 
about the issue. There’s no reason why newly 
elected at-large councilor Michael Flaherty, ~ 
who lives in South Boston, couldn’t work with 
the newly elected councilor from Roxbury, : 
Chuck Turner, to set up a series of conversa- 
tions on race between the two communities. 
They could look to the example set by the Anti- 
Defamation League, which has been a leader 


. over the past-decade in building better relations 


The councilors could tap local leaders from the 
clergy, the schools, and the neighborhoods. 

The two communities, which have been at op- 
posite ends of the city’s racial divide, have a lot 


THE PRO-FORBES Union Leader 
strikes back. 


BRUSH WITH BUSH. 

You say we “played up” this incident. About 
a dozen more-important campaign stories re- 
ceived better play; half of the lead page and all 
of A2 went to political coverage. We also pub- 
lished a 24-page “primary primer” section that 
morning. 

3) and 3a) “And inside, there were — 
count ’em — two pro-Forbes editorials, one a 
reprint from the weekly Weir Times ...” The 
Weirs Times (not Weir) editorial ran on page 
one, not inside. 

If you’re going to critique our newspaper, 


please read it. 
Charles Perkins 
Executive editor, Union Leader and 
New Hampshire Sunday News 


Dan Kennedy responds: I should have made it 
clear that I was looking at the Union Leader's 
Web edition on Tuesday, not its printed edi- 
tion; the Union Leader’s online coverage was 
exactly as I described. Phoenix style, like that of 


va = aetna 73% Stef: 


in common: poverty, poor schools, andthe 
threat of gentrification from ongoing develop- 
ment. “Let’s look at what the problems are and 
what it is that keeps us apart,” says Janis Pryor, 
an activist and writer. “Those kinds of seminal 
conversations can give birth to a lot of innova- 
tive and creative solutions that would also bond 
people together.” 

Checking the mayor. You wouldn’t know 
this from watching the council in recent years, 
but nowhere in the city’s charter does it say 
that the first priority of city councilors is to 
suck up to the mayor. (At-large councilor 
Peggy Davis-Mullen, of course, is the notable 
exception to this sycophancy.) Boston’s form 
of government allows for few checks and bal- 
ances on the mayor. But that doesn’t mean the 
council couldn’t appoint itself as mayoral 
watchdog and hold Menino’s feet to the fire on 
issues of housing, schools, and development. 
“They could certainly use the budget process 
for more leverage than they have in the past,” 
observes Jeremy Pittman, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Lesbian and Gay Political Al- 
liance. “They certainly have a bully pulpit. Even 
though they don’t have much power, if they 
talk about an issue, [the media] will pay atten- 
tion.” Former city councilor Freddy Langone 
understood this and was a master at utilizing 
the power of the budget process. He tortured 
former mayors Kevin White and Ray Flynn, — 
and, more important, their department heads 
— by holding up approval of the budget until 
swered. There’s no reason. current members of 
the council shouldn't do the same. = = 
toward re-energizing Boston politics. The time 
to statisnow. 8 eee : 


What do you think? Send an e-mailto” 
letters@phx.com. - 


many publications, is to render newspaper 
headlines in all capital letters, so that was hard- 
ly an inaccuracy, small or otherwise. As for 
“Weir” instead of “Weirs,” all | can say is “mea 
culpa.” 


TRUE BLEW ... ER, BLUE 

I respect Dan Kennedy, so I can’t just sit 
by and watch him make the same mistake ev- 
eryone else (including Gore’s own people) 
has been making in assessing Al Gore’s can- 
didacy. In a recent column [“Don’t Quote 
Me,” News and Features, January 21], 
Kennedy wrote: “One of Gore’s biggest chal- 
lenges has been to find a way to take credit 


~ for the Clinton administration’s economic 


successes without making potential support- 
ers think about oral sex (or adulterous oral 
sex, anyway).” 

This is just not true. First of all, absolutely 
everyone understands that Al Gore is not Bill 
Clinton. Just because your boss has a history of 
extramarital affairs doesn’t mean that’s how 
you live your life. Despite what some incredibly 
overpaid staff of advisers must be telling Al 
Gore, the voters understand this. 

Second, people love to think about oral sex. 

Furthermore, in two elections, the voters 
~ shown that they don’t care about this 
stuff. 

The presidency is Gore’s to lose, and if he 
follows the conventional wisdom that says he 
needs to distance himself from a president 
whose administration has the economy — 
humming along, he’ll sacrifice his edge, and 
he'll come out looking like-a spineless, disloyal 
dweeb. 


Pat Gilligan 
Brookline 














What's wrong with 
shoeing the homeless? 
-Kenneth Cole 


Donate shoes for the homeless this February 
and receive 20% off a new pair. 
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ACTIVISM 
Alternative news 
If you bought a copy of USA Today last Thursday, 


you might have noticed something odd about the front 


page. A bold headline announced that the 
Departments of Defense and Education were to 
merge. And there was something wrong with the 


nameplate, too. It read USA DECAY NO. 1 IN AMERIKA... 


FIRST IN DAILY BRAINWASHING. 
At least this is what your copy 
looked like if shiftdough.org, an 
activist group that publicizes the 
need to cut defense spending, 
A got to it before you did. The 
*\ organization claims to have 
wrapped one-page 
Sex, political parodies around 
4) copies of the national 
newspaper in Boston; 
New York City; 
Washington, DC; 
Denver; San Francisco 
and Berkeley, California; 
Burlington, Vermont; 
Concord, New Hampshire; 
and Bloomington, Indiana. At 
least two coin boxes and one 


store in Kenmore Square carried the 


altered paper. 

It’s hard to say how many people actually read the 
parody. But USA Today officials confirm that they are 
considering legal action against the group. And the 
service provider that hosts http://www.shiftdough.org 
has been inundated with calls from the media about the 
incident. When reached by phone on Friday at his home 
in Floro, Norway, Michael Dorfman, webmaster for 
shiftdough.org, claimed he knew nothing about the 
group’s activities. “I only heard yesterday about this 
USA Decay, which sounds very clever, but the first I 
heard about it was when the Associated Press called me 
last night,” he said. 

A shiftdough.org spokesman, who refused to be 
identified, called the Phoenix shortly after the Phoenix 
spoke with Dorfman. (“Sorry I can’t give you my 
name,” he said. “I think generally people should take 
responsibility for what they do, but in this case, it’s just 
not a good idea.”) Tge anonymous spokesperson says 
the group doesn’t have a unified policy position, but 
does confirm that its target is the Pentagon, and defense 
spending in general. “What we want is to get money 
out of the Pentagon,” he says. “We think they’ve got too 
much, and there are so many other problems in the 
world that need those funds.” 

— Nick A. Zaino lll 


FRONT-PAGE FOLLIES: just another day in Amerika. 


Mumia in Weymouth 


Posting fliers for yard sales on the telephone poles lining 
Route 3A in Weymouth might draw customers. Posting fliers hyp- 
ing a rally for Mumia Abu-Jamal might get you arrested. 

That's what Weymouth’s Nick Giannone and two high-school stu- 
dents learned last September 13. That night Weymouth police ar- 
rested them, under the state’s “tagging” law, for posting fliers an- 
nouncing a school walkout for Abu-Jamal that was to be staged two 
weeks later. Abu-Jamal’s 1982 conviction for killing Philadelphia po- 
lice officer Daniel Faulkner has long been labeled a frame-up by ac- 
tivists who call the jailed radical journalist a political prisoner. 

In a case with free-speech overtones, Giannone faces a Feb- 
ruary 8 pre-trial conference in Quincy District Court on the tag- 
ging charges. Giannone has been at the center of Mumia ac- 
tivism in Weymouth, and even before the arrést, the dreadiocked 
and blue-eyed 24-year-old was known to police. 

In 1988, MBTA police arrested Giannone on disorderly-con- 
duct charges at the Quincy MBTA station during what he calls a 
police-brutality protest. The case was continued without a finding. 
Giannone’s record also includes a 1996 disorderly-conduct 
charge and a 1994 arrest for being a minor transporting alcohol 
and for possessing two joints. Those charges were continued 
without a finding and later dismissed, court records show. After 
his tagging arrest in September, he was arrested for trespassing 





and disturbing a school during the walkout hyped in the fliers. 
Giannone works with New York—based 

activist group Refuse and Resist, 

which has long supported Abu- 

Jamal. And he says Abu-Jamal’s 

case, not the need to keep Wey- 

mouth poster-free, is what's at 

stake here. “I think it has to 

do with the message more . 

than anything, the message 

that youth in this town sup- 

port a new trial for 

someone framed for 

killing a police officer,” 

says Giannone. 
Adds Giannone’s 


TAG, YOU’RE 
OUT: Abu 
Jamal’s defenders 
get arrested for 
posting fliers. 


A couple of joint resolutions on Al Gore 


Where you stand on Al Gore and pot 
definitely depends on where you sit: upright 
in a hard metal chair, railing against the 
triumph of baby-boomer cultural mores, 
or relaxing on a couch and toking on a 
really excellent doobie. Which explains 
two wildly differing media alerts that 
were sent out late last week. 

The first, from the archconservative 
Media Research Center (http://www 
.mrc.org) — offering “expert 
documentation of the latest liberal media bias” 
— was headlined LITTLE OR NO INTEREST IN 
GORE AND MARIJUANA. The one-page fax 
detailed the media’s failure to report 


GORE PHOTO BY MARK OSTOW, MANIPULATION BY K. BONAMI ° 


PRESIDENT OF : VICE? 
Maybe Al would be better 
extensively on allegations that Gore smoked off stoned. 
a lot more weed than he’s admitted to. 

To be sure, the MRC does raise a 
legitimate concern: the contrast between the media’s blasé 


attitude toward the Gore allegations and the 
feeding frenzy that took place last August over 
whether George W. Bush had ever used 
cocaine is striking. But since Gore had 
previously conceded his familiarity with 
marijuana, a statement from a former 
friend that the vice-president was 
something of a stoner in the 1970s 
doesn’t have all that much resonance. In 
contrast, Bush was accused of using a 
dangerous hard drug, and he responded 
ambiguously — not that that excuses the 
mindless media gang-bang to which he was 
subjected (“Don’t Quote Me,” News and 
Features, August 27, 1999). 
On the other hand, there’s the Gore- 
should-never-have-stopped-toking position, 
not often heard in mainstream circles but 


articulated ably in an essay by Don Hazen, head of AlterNet, 


posal Gouu WUC 


Beginning March 3, the Boston Phoenix, New Eng- 
land’s largest weekly newspaper, will begin free distribu- 
tion of its entire 105,000-copy circulation throughout 
metro Boston, ending 31 years of local circulation divid- 
ed between newsstand sales and free distribution on 
college campuses. 

One of the very first US alternative newsweeklies, 
the Phoenix is also among the last of the country’s 120 
thriving alternative papers to move to free distribution. 
New York's Village Voice, for example, did so in 1996. 
The Boston Phoenix will be available free in 300 large 
red street boxes placéd throughout the coverage area, 
and at more than 900 retail locations. Phoenix 
Media/Communications Group (PM/CG) chairman and 
publisher Stephen M. Mindich says he expects the 
paper's current weekly readership of more than 
345,000 to “swell substantially.” 

“For some time, the trend in publishing has been to- 
ward free publications in many varieties,” says Mindich. 
“Most recently, the Internet has made free information 
the rule and not the exception.” The PM/CG has Web 
sites for several of its properties, including the Boston 
Phoenix (http:/www.bostonphoenix.com). 

Free distribution is nothing new for the Phoenix. it 
was first published in 1966 as the four-page free pub- 
lication Boston After Dark. Currently, the privately 
owned Phoenix Media/Communications Group pub- 
lishes weekly Phoenix papers in Worcester, Provi- 
dence, Portland, and Boston. The PM/CG also owns 
the FNX Radio Network, Stuff Media Group, Insta- 
Trac, MassWeb Printing Co., and Tele-Publishing 
International. 


court-appointed attorney, Damon Borrelli: “The issues that Mr. 
Giannone is raising are obviously issues of freedom of speech 

. ..and necessarily those are First Amendment issues that come 
into play.” 

Not true, say police. “I don’t think the content of the fliers -had 
anything to do with the arrests,” says Captain Jim Thomas, the de- 
partment’s spokesman. (Police say fliers were also glued to a bus 
shelter, which was hard to clean. Giannone denies the shelter 
part.) Charges against the two teenagers, one from Weymouth 
and one from Quincy, will be dropped if they finish high school and 
avoid further arrests through June, court records show. 

Giannone is older than the students he's active with, and he 
worries the mother of one youth arrested for tagging. “I believe he 
has another agenda, and the influence he has on these kids is 
scary,’ says the woman, who requested anonymity (and who, it 
should be noted, believes the tagging arrests were 

But Giannone defends his organizing. “I think Refuse and 
Resist is positive,” he says. “It’s a suburb, but cops still hassle 

‘-every kid they see. They [the kids] already have a problem with 
local authority. 

“The attitude is there,” he adds. “I just give them something to 


work with.” 
— Ben Geman 


the news service of the alternative press. Hazen’s piece, 
posted on the AlterNet Web site*(http://www.alternet.org), 
was accompanied by this hype: “Lacking a sex scandal, this 
is the kind of issue the media may sink its teeth into, like a 
stubborn bull dog. And unfortunately we’ll all be the worse 
for it.” Hazen’s piece, though, was less a rumination on the 
media than a defense of pot-smoking in general. “Al Gore 
stoned. The woodenness becomes fluid, the shoulders relax, 
the man is more comfortable in his body. The fear of Dutch 
elm disease recedes,” Hazen wrote. “All and all an 
improvement, don’t you think?” 

Hazen goes on to make an important point: the 
hypocrisy of Gore’s enthusiastic support for the’war on 
drugs: Indeed, what’s most striking about the drug 
allegations regarding Gore and Bush is not whether they 
are true. Rather, it’s that both men have been accused 
of doing something that could land them in prison today . 


because of policies.they support. 
— Dan Kennedy 





CITIZENSHIP | 
Get out and vote 


Far from the world of Starbucks and Urban 
Outfitters, where twentysomethings dwell on 
everything from the state of the economy to the 
last episode of Friends, Kuwaiti women have 
their sights on something much more 
fundamental: their rights as citizens. On 
Tuesday, the Associated Press reported that 
hundreds of women throughout Kuwait tried to 
register to vote and were ignored. This was the 
third time in recent months that their attempts 
to gain political rights had been denied. 

In November, the all-male Kuwaiti legisla- 
ture rejected a bill that would have given 
women the rights to vote and to run for politi- 
cal office. The previous week, the country’s 
parliament had turned down a similar order by 
Kuwait’s ruler. Kuwaiti law reserves the vote 
for men over age 21 who have lived in Kuwait 
for at least 20 years. This means that 14 per- 
cent of the Kuwaiti population makes decisions 
for the entire nation. 

That thought may be depressing, but at least 
Kuwaiti activists are actively seeking change. By 
comparison, in the US — where any citizen over 
age 18 is eligible to vote — the 1996 presidential 
election had the lowest voter turnout in more . 
than 30 years, with declines in almost every age 
group. And there’s no reason to think this year’s 
election won’t bring more of the same. 

Just under 55 percent of eligible voters cast 
their ballots four years ago, and the majority of 
those voters were white men and women over 
the age of 45. Remember, these are the people 
who grew up watching Ozzie and Harriet and 
spend more time planning for their retirement 
than for their first IPO. Do you really want 
these people making all the crucial decisions? 
If not, then get out and vote yourself. At least 
it’s an option. : 

The deadline to register for the Massachu- 
setts primary is February 16. You can order 
registration materials online at http://www 
.magnet.state:ma.us/sec or http://www.fec 
- or pick up the phone and dial (800) 462- 

TE. You can also register in person at your 
local Department of Motor Vehicles or town 
hall. Once you’re registered, take a few minutes 
March 7 to actually vote in the presidential pri- 
mary. 
Anyone can talk about politics and the fu- 
ture of America, but few people ever do any- 
thing about it. It’s not hard to become one of 


those few. 
— Mary Beth Polley 


PUNDITRY 
Heavenly bodings 


AUVOING 


Gimme shelter 


Call it a boom-time bust: the Commonwealth’s economy 
continues to grow, but so does the state’s rate of 
homelessness. 

Last week, an umbrella group of shelter providers and 
advocacy groups revealed that the homelessness crisis in 
Massachusetts hit a distressing peak in 1999: for the first 


HOMELESSNESS rates are rising. 


time, state shelters reported overflows every month of the 
year. According to data released by the Massachusetts 
Housing and Shelter Alliance (MHSA), state shelters for 
homeless individuals filled to 113 percent of capacity in 
December, and shelters even overflowed throughout last 
summer, something previously unseen in the area. 

“The demand is so high that even with people doubling 
and tripling and quadrupling up, there were still more than 
enough people to fill all of the emergency shelter beds in 
the Commonwealth, and even overflow those beds,” says 
Philip Mangano, executive director of MHSA. “For 20 
years we have thought that there was a summer respite, 
that demand in the shelter system went down in the 
summer. Last year that turned out only to be a wish.” 

The MHSA tracks the rate of homelessness among 
individuals, but there’s evidence that homelessness among 
families is also rising. Nicole Witherbee, policy coordinator 
for the Massachusetts Coalition for the Homeless, says 
space at family shelters was scarce in 1999. The state’s 
family shelters, says Witherbee, reported about 25 
vacancies each morning in 1998, a number that shrunk to 
almost zero in 1999 — despite an increase in the number 
of family units available. And this past December’s Boston 
homelessness census found that demand for family shelter 
had increased 18.7 percent from the previous year. 

Both Mangano and Witherbee attribute the problem to 
high housing costs. Witherbee points out that people ready 
to leave shelters can’t find places to go, creating “gridlock” 
at the back door as more and more people come in the 
front. Housing costs, she says, “have kept the rates high 
for both family and individual homelessness. 

“People can’t afford the rent anymore,” she adds. “The 
lease runs out and the rent goes up and they have to leave.” 

— Ben Geman 


If the primary candidates had browsed their horoscopes in the Manchester Union Leader on 
Tuesday — the day of the New Hampshire primary — they would have found. some eerily 
prescient tips. Who needs advisers when you’ve got astrologer Francis Drake? 


ARIES 
Al Gore (March 31, 1948) 
Pay close attention to your 
professional reputation today, Aries. A 
jealous co-worker may be spreading 
untrue rumors about you, and it’s in your best interests 
to confront him or her. 

Of course, we all know who this “jealous co- 
worker” is. Or was it Gore spreading false rumors 
about Bradley? Anyway, the VP seems to have 
withstood the battering his “professional reputation” 
has taken lately. 


TAURUS 
Gary Bauer (May 4, 1946) 

Taking care of issues in your personal 
life is a breeze today. . . . Run errands 
and finish up projects around the house. 

Judging by his paltry slice of the New Hampshire 
pie, it does indeed look as though Mr. Bauer will have 
a lot more time to spend on whittling crucifixes and 
other household projects. 


CANCER 
George W. Bush (July 6, 1946) and 
Steve Forbes (July 18, 1947) 
We all need time to ourselves, 
Cancer, and this is your day. Work 
from home if possible, or at least close the door to your 


HOMELESS PHOTO BY MARK OSTOW; 5 ILLUSTRATIONS BY KEVIN BANKS 


office to avoid interruptions. 

After Bush’s poor showing in the Granite State, the 
only office door slamming shut is that of the Oval 
Office. Meanwhile, the signs are that Forbes should 
have simply stayed home in New Jersey. 


LEO 

Bill Bradley (July 28, 1943) and 

Alan Keyes (August 7, 1950) 

You feel healthy and alive. Try not 

to persuade unwilling friends or 

family members to join you in your healthy outlook. 
The snow-shoveling, Gore-thumping Bradley of late 

may have persuaded family and friends that he and his 
campaign are in good shape, but voters are another 
matter. Keyes, meanwhile, found that few equate a 
“healthy outlook” with right-wing tub-thumping. 


VIRGO 
John McCain (August 29, 1936) 

All of your hard work and effort finally pays off 
today, Virgo. Get together later with 
friends or co-workers to celebrate your 
success! 

As a Union Leader disclaimer points 
out, the daily astrology column is 
“entertainment, not fact.” Try telling that 


to John McCain. 
— Chris Wright 
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€} Littie Orca 

After his entire 
family beaches itself 
off Cape Hatteras, 
Orca is caught up in 
a custody battle between 
PETA activists, who want to adopt the 
orphaned whale, and fishermen, who say the 
law requires him to be thrown back. Congress 
debates a bill to make Orca a US citizen and 
“keep him from the deprivations and 
barnacles of ocean life.” 


© Littie Emi-Pierre 
Hyperactive Quebecois toddler bolts 
across the rural border from Touche 
St. Anise, Quebec, into Mudbucket, 
Maine. Mudbucket water-district 
manager Althea Tuttle finds the 
child wandering, apparently crying 
for cheese fries, and adopts him. 
Congress passes a bill to keep him in 
the US, safe from “the threat of 
separatist revolutionaries” and the 
“burden of French-language-only education.” 


© Littie Spice 


This pre-emptive bill filed in 
Congress would grant US 
citizenship at birth to any 
future children of the Spice 
Girls, premised on the 
expectation of undue 
hardships imposed on the 
children when their 
mothers are washed-up has- 
beens without enough 
discernible skills to get 
decent jobs. A rider is 
attached to provide for the Spice babies to live 
with the McCaughey septuplets. 


© Little Mei-Mei 
Just home from a tour of the factories 
making her clothes, Kathie Lee Gifford 
discovers this plucky stowaway 
in her luggage and vows to 
keep her. Noting that Mei-Mei 
learned English from sewing 
washing instructions into 
sweater sets, Congress declares 
that she is halfway to 
citizenship already and passes 
a non-binding resolution 
stipulating that she be allowed to 
live in the Disney utopia of 
Celebration, Florida. 


© Little Amo 
After it is revealed that Sesame Street is not 

actually part of the US and is, in fact, a 
socialist country, 
Congress holds an 
emergency session to 
make Elmo a US 
citizen, so that he 
may keep more of his 
earnings instead of 
sharing them with lesser 
Muppets who don’t work as hard. Congress 
refuses to let Henson Productions puppeteers 
speak on the matter, saying, “Until Elmo 
himself tells us otherwise, we’ll assume he 
wants to be a citizen.” 


— David Valdes Greenwood 
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The Boston Phoenix has been cover- 


ing the trends and events that shape our 


times since 1966. The following selec- 
tions, culled from our back files, were 
compiled by Mike Miliard. 


Technobabble 
5 years ago: 
February 3, 1995 

Timothy Gower looked at the finer 
points of e-mail etiquette. 

“If you want to write a proper let- 
ter, there are books to show you how. 
One good one is Emily Post on Invita- 
tions and Letters (Harper & Row, 
1990), which advises readers, “Your 
correspondence will reveal you as a 
man or woman who takes the time to 
communicate the right way and who 
expects to be taken seriously.’ 

“The problem is, nobody writes let- 
ters anymore. At least not to me.... 
Why, I wonder what old Emmie 
would make of the typical e-mail: 

THX FOR UPLOADING SIMP- 

SONS SCREENSAVER. LOL. 

BART RULES!!! BTW, MY NEW 

PERFORMA KICKS BUTT 

OVER YOUR CRUMMY 

COMPAQ. 

59) 

LATER, 

CYBERDUDE 

“The simple fact is that Emily Post 
wouldn’t know what to make of this 
message, primarily because she’s been 
dead for 35 years.” 


Tell it like it is 
1 years ago: 
February 2, 1990 

Wes Eichenwald profiled rocker 
Joan Jett and found that her world- 
view was as uncomplicated as her 
songs. 

“Jett advances no agenda, boosts 
no causes, rocks against nothing ex- 
cept boredom and frustration, espe- 
cially the teenage kind. She is both a 
symbol of a supposedly liberated era 
and a throwback to a less complicated 
time when music was untainted by big 
issues and adult concerns. 

“Several years ago I interviewed 
her and I made the mistake of think- 
ing she could relate to metaphors: I 
asked her whether she ‘had a message 
for the kids in the front row.’ 

“In the front row? Once they get 
above the knees, then they’re in the 
danger zone, and I get mad. But they 
can fool around with the shoes as 
long as they don’t rip off my Pro- 
Keds tags and they don’t untie my 
shoes, they don’t tie my shoelaces to- 
gether, I don’t care.’ ” 


The maroon and the black 


15 years ago: 

February 5, 1985 
Sports writer Michael Gee examined 

the BC/Northeastern basket- 

ball rivalry, and expressed 

his hope that Northeast- 

ern’s Huskies would con- 

tribute more to a hal- 

lowed city tradition. 
“Northeastern last 

beat BC in 1964. An 

event that should be 

one of the win- 

ter-sports show- 

cases in this 

town has re- 


BC AND NU doi it u up for the 
hometown crowd. 


mained a mere lounge act, as it will 
until Northeastern finally crashes 
through and wins the damn game. All 
neutral observers should hope that day 
comes soon, because nothing brightens 
up a college basketball season like a bit- 
ter intercity competition. . . . 

“Conference tournaments, national 
TV, and wire-service poll prestige are 
all very well in their place, but for pure 
urban basketball satisfaction, nothing 
compares with beating up on one’s 
dear neighbors.” 


Getting to know you 
2 years ago: 
February 5, 1980 

Staff writer Tom Sheehan showed us 
the paradox that is Ray Flynn. 

“He was the die-hard anti-buser, the 
single-minded anti-abortionist, wasn’t 
he? He was another product of 
parochial South Boston, cut in the 
same ‘Here We Go Southie’ mold that 
gave us John E. Powers, Bill Bulger, 
and, God help us, Louise Day Hicks. 
Wasn't he out on the street when the 
buses began to roll, screaming at the 
cops just like the rest of them? . . . And 
then, three years later, wasn’t it Flynn 
who tied up the entire state budget, 


_right down to the paychecks for state 


workers, in his all-consuming quest to 
halt state funding for abortion? . . 


RAY FLYNN: your typical 
Southie pol — or is he? 





“But wait a minute: was that really 
the same Ray Flynn rescuing a young 
black couple from an angry mob of 
white teenagers on the Common? And 
more recently, was that Flynn champi- 
oning:a ban on evictions for condo- 
minium conversion, almost single- 
handedly fighting on behalf of Boston’s 
beleaguered tenants? . . . 

“And you thought you knew Ray 
Flynn.” 


Another side of Bob Dylan 
25 years ago: 
February 5, 1975 


Peter Herbst introduced audiences 


to “Idiot Wind,” a controversial selec- 
tion on the new Dylan LP Blood on the 
Tracks. 

“It sounds, in the beginning, like a 
diatribe against the press .. . . Next, it 
seems as if an old lover or friend is 
being attacked for falling prey to public 
lies . . . . But then the song begins to in- 
veigh against all that is evil in the 


BOB DYLAN has some anger 


issues to work out. 





world, or at least in this country, and in 
the end, Dylan includes himself in his 
general scorn ... . The shotgun accu- 
sations make ‘Idiot Wind’ difficult to 
put in order and diminish its effective- 
ness, but the marriage of imagery to 
music and Dylan’s hissing, fire-and- 
brimstone singing make it the most 
forceful thing he’s done in a long 
while.” 


Hair bare 
s years ago: 
February 4, 1970 

Associate publisher and sales director 
Stephen M. Mindich described an in- 
teresting scene at the contract-signing 
for Hair, a large portion of whose par- 
ticipants were under 21. 

“Then there was a young girl who 
came with her very straight-looking 
mother in tow. The contract was ex- 
plained andthe unspoken question of 
performing nude was clarified bythe 
production stage manager. “The idea of 
the nude scene is freedom —we don’t 
fire you if you don’t want to do it — 
it’s up to you . . . (a pause, the girl 
looks at her mother) . . . it’s not up to 
your mother.’ 

“I later spoke to mother and daugh- 
ter, and the response was expected. 
The mother was against the idea of her 
daughter publicly undressing — her 
husband is an executive in a company 
and there would be problems there.” 


Where are they now? 

Timothy Gower is a freelance writer 
based on Cape Cod. Michael Gee is a 
sports columnist for the Boston Herald. 
Tom Sheehan is a writer for the Boston 
Globe. Peter Herbst is the editor of 
Family Life magazine. Stephen M. 
Mindich is publisher of the Boston 
Phoenix and chairman of the Phoenix 
Media/Communications Group. 
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urban buy 


Do the ‘due 


With fondue, scraping bottom 


is a good thing 


Alpine sweaters. Gooey bread chunks on forked spears. Take it from the 


\ ROARING FIRE in a snowbound chalet. Buxom ski bunnies packed into 
Swiss: nothing stirs up intimate foodie fun like sharing a bottle of wine 


and dabbing runny cheese off each other's chins. Viva la fondue! 


Fondue’s heyday in America ended 20 years ago, but it’s been making a 
resurgence lately as retro party food. According to inside sources at Lechters 
Housewares, sales of fondue sets exploded over Christmas, and the store plans to” 
expand its current stock. For now, Lechters sells Benjamin and Medwin’s Home- 
stead Fondue Set: a sturdy Sterno-burning set for six in speckled-blue-enamel 


porcelain, for $39.99. 


On the more modest end, we found this de- 
lightfully petite Chantal set-up for $19.99 at Tags 
Hardware. With its white ceramic bowl and four 
color-coded, miniature spears, it suggests fire- 
side (or bedside) snacking on chocolate or 
cheese. (You'll want to keep it small with this set: 
the heating element is a tea candle, which won't 
keep a dinner party in bubbly cheese for long.) 

For the real retro thing, the Cambridge vintage 
emporium Abodeon regularly stocks groovy 
enamel fondue kits in pristine condition, with 
prices from $35 to $65 — some are even in the 


original boxes. 


Stores mentioned in this article: 

© Lechters Housewares, locations around 
Greater Boston, including the Shops at Pru- 
dential Center, 800 Boyiston Street, Boston, 


(617) 236-0798. 


° Tags Hardware, 29 White Street, Porter 
Square, Cambridge, (617) 868-7711. 
 Abodeon, 1731 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 


(617) 497-0137. 


PHOTOS BY JOEL VEAK 





I've tried the new moon tilted in the air 
Above a hazy tree-and-farmhouse cluster 
As you might try a jewel in your hair. 
Robert Frost, “The Freedom of the Moon” 


— Suzanne Kammiott 




















































CHEESY OUTFITS: from 
top, vintage copper fondue 
pot from Abodeon, $65; 
speckled enamel six-person 
set, $39.99 at Lechters; petite 
ceramic four-person set, 
$19.99 at Tags Hardware. 
























ROST, NEW ENGLAND'S crusty adopted son, was no slouch when it 

came to observing nature, though that hyphenate probably could have 
used some revision. Which is what the new moon and the waxing cycle are 
about — time to begin again, fresh starts, sharpen that knife, and so forth. 
Winter-birthday people will enjoy this waxing cycle, since the moon phases - 
should coincide with their own rhythms of hopefulness and willingness. 
(Capricorn, you gloomy goat, | mean you, too!) 


moon could turn a post-work gather- 
ing into a soggy and sodden blowout, 
especially for the air signs, who are 
needing merriment. Capricorns, your 
innate cautiousness will serve you 
well, but don’t make a big show of 
what a careful planner you are. Tau- 
reans, however, need to model good 
“behavior (except for bulls with birth- 
days in the first week of May, be- 
cause you folks are going to seem in- 
sensitive). Pisces and Scorpios may 
find their darkest thoughts about a 
minor player in their life realized, and 
it makes them laugh. Moon void of 
course 9 p.m. to midnight. 





the sappier Web pages I’ve seen 
lately said, however awkwardly, of 
this phase: “A time of cleansing. 
inner time and reflection bring you 
back into emotional, physical, and 
spiritual balance.” Yeah, but what if 
you’re drinking too much coffee? 
This time of the month is like a rut 


~ “on the highway that you don’t see 
until you feel the chassis dragging, 


to quote my friend Hollis the Moun- 
tain Man. Capricorns, look out for 
your Leo friends, who may be lick- 
ing slapped:paws. The eclipse was 
two weeks ago, and the power fall- 
out should be obvious. 


- Saturday, February 5 
New moon in Aquarius. 
You may have noticed that 
when the moon is new, it’s always 
in the same sign as the sun. So 
much heavy Aquarius in the air can 


be electrifying, or it can prompt ad- 
died thoughts of new technology. If 
you absolutely have to get a turbo- 
charge, who am | to say no? | 
mean, now. Aquarians need more 
time than space right now, and 
Leos are feeling very far away from 
the one they love. 


Sunday, February 6 
Waxing moon in Pisces. If 
you've been stalled on 


making calls and new connections, 
wait until the middle of the week — 
though the moon is waxing, the 
mood is still pretty dreamy. Pisces, 
if you’ve recently lost something 
(letter, data), this is a good time to 
look for it. Geminis need to get a 
grip, especially if the past six 
weeks have featured clashes with 
previously sensitive and under- 
standing authorities. Moon VOC 8 
to 11 a.m. 


Monday, February 7 
Waxing moon in Pisces. 
Far be it from me to com- 


ment on the likelihood or advis- 
ability of substance indulgence, 
but for a Monday night, there’s a 
whole lot of escapism going on. 
Pisces don’t like this feeling of 
needing to speak up, but face 
facts, fishies — at least you can 
make it entertaining. Cancers (es- 
pecially with birthdays in the last 
two days of the. sign) need to see 


that, yes, you have authority and 
respect when love ain't enough. 
Virgos (especially with birthdays 
after September 9), this is a good 
time to buy makeup. 


Tuesday, February 8 

Waxing moon in 

Pisces/Aries. The moon is 
void of course from mid afternoon 
through early evening, when it 
shifts into Aries. See if you notice a 
rise in volume at the dinner hour 
(you kids in dorms should be espe- 
cially cognizant of this). Aries may 
be tempted to see that extra-long . 
movie tonight, but don’t you have 
someone to make love to? Libras, 
on the other hand, are singing “I 
Feel Pretty” from West Side Story 
and not believing a.word of it. Moon 
VOC 2:30 to 7:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, February 9 

Waxing moon in Aries. A 

strangely fine day for bak- 
ing, but*quick breads rather than 
yeasty. stuff. If you’re on the con- 
suming end, remember: a waxing 
moon is much better for gaining 
weight, so you can lose that Ally 
McBeal twigginess that tortures 
you so. Aries, if you’re planning to 
travel, book the tickets this week 
for the best deal. Sagittarians, 
you'll need to say it twice — during 
the next 10 weeks, people won't be 
listening to you quite ashard. 
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A look at the nightmares that bind us 


Dream on 


BY KRIS FRIESWICK 


not Freudian or anything; he just happened to 

be in the Worcester area on June 9, 1953, when 
one of the few F4 tornadoes on record ripped through 
that city, killing 94 people. That which does not kill you 
makes you weird, and from that day forward, my dad, 
like many who lived through it, harbored an insatiable 
fascination with swirling maelstroms. 

But Dad didn’t just sit and wait for another tornado 
to come along. Not my dad. He actively sought them 
out. Whenever the summer sky turned dark and 
threatening, my mom headed to the basement (bad 
experience with lightning asa child), but Dad would 
pile us kids into our red Chevy station wagon and 
drive up the hill to Worcester Airport, where we were 
alternately thrilled and terrified as yet another blind- 
ing thunderstorm rolled over us. We were always re- 
lieved when we finally headed home after the storm. 
My dad, though, was always bummed: no tornado. To 
this day, he speaks fondly of his retirement plans to 
“sell it all, buy a trailer, and move to Tornado Alley in 
Oklahoma.” For us, like many kids exposed repeated- 
ly to a parent’s eccentricities, the memories linger on 
in unexpected places. 

To this day, whenever my life feels particularly out 
of control, I have dreams about tornadoes appearing 
on the horizon and heading straight for me. Or I 
dream that I’m rushing for the storm cellar (which al- 
ways looks just like the one from The Wizard of Oz) 
as the black roaring winds bear down on me and my 
little house. What surprises me about this is how 
many other people have the same nightmare. I mean, I 

“Never saw any other cars 
at the airport during our 
little.outings, but maybe 
these people’s dads took 
them somewhere else to 
wait. Or maybe The Wiz- 
ard of Oz had more of an 
impact than we ever 
knew. 

Or maybe my dreams 
aren’t so unique. 


Ni: FATHER IS fascinated with tornadoes. It’s 


HENEVER | talk to 

my friends about 
their nightmares, it sur- 
prises me how many we 
share. We’re like sit-com 
writers who can’t come 
up with any original 
ideas, so we just recycle 
plots from previous sea- 
sons. When we’re feeling 
unprepared or over- 
whelmed at work, the 
dream weaver whacks us 
with the classic “pop quiz 
that you didn’t study for” 
nightmare, or my per- 
sonal favorite, the “late 
for class and can’t re- 
member the locker com- 
bination” dream. 

The Swiss psychiatrist Carl Jung would say it is be- 
cause we share a collective subconscious into which 
evolution has dumped millions of years’ worth of our 
species’ collective memories, or archetypes (which ap- 
parently now include elementary school). Jung would 
say that this is why when we are afraid of something, 
like a new job or a particularly bad hairstyle, we have 
dreams that we are being chased. 

Was Jung right? Or does our subconscious, like 
Hollywood, just lack imagination and originality? Are 
we so uninspired that we all respond the same way, 
subconsciously speaking, to the same experiences? 

Certainly this appears to be the case. Almost every- 
one I know has the “naked at a party” dream: there 
you are, in the middle of a huge crowd of raucous 
revelers, and you’re buck-ass naked . . . and, worse 
yet, no one seems to notice. When does that one 
sneak up on you? When you’re feeling confused, or if 
you’re in the middle of an unfamiliar situation? My 
friend Paul has this dream a lot . . . but that’s proba- 
bly because he got buck-ass naked at a party last year 
and no one seemed to notice. Paul’s subconscious is 


DAVID SIPRESS 





very literal. 

And what about the “late for the school bus” 
dream? That one seems to rear up like clockwork 
whenever I’m feeling deadline pressure at work. (My 
subconscious is almost as literal as Paul’s.) Then, for 
anyone who has ever been a waiter, there is the “my 
station is full and I can’t remember any orders and 
people are starting to yell at me” dream, which can 
still wake me up out of a deep sleep, shaking, sweat- 
ing, crying, and feeling an uncontrollable need to start 
marrying ketchup bottles. (Ask a waiter what that 
means.) 


OFTEN wonder whether these nightmares link not 

only individuals, but cultures. Do people have the 
locker-room dream in countries where there are no 
lockers? My guess is that other cultures have their 
own, localized versions of the most popular night- 
mares. Do people from the West Indies, when feeling 
overwhelmed by life, dream that the village Santeria 
priest goes missing and they have to sub for him at an 
exorcism? Do people from impoverished African na- 
tions all have the same “overslept and missed the 
UNICEF truck” dream? Do adults from the nearly 
naked tribes of the Amazon basin dream that they’re 
at a raucous village party fully clothed? 

I’ve never asked anyone from these parts of the 
world, but I bet they sit around sometimes with their 
friends and compare dream notes. In many countries, 
those conversations are much more meaningful and 
formalized than they are here. In some ancient cul- 
tures, dreams are considered signs from the other 
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world about what to do and what paths to take in 
waking life. Australian aborigines even worship “The 
Dreaming,” their prehistoric creation myth. So, as far 
as dreams go, Americans are pretty unevolved. 

I’m not going to start worshipping my “late for the 
school bus” dream anytime soon, but in the end I be- 
lieve these common dreams happen to us all because 
childhood and puberty are pretty much the scariest, 
most traumatic period of our lives — when everything 
is new, everyone is large, we are small, and we have 
no control over anything. The highlight reel of child- 
hood horrors starts running whenever some mundane 
adult stress sets it off. Maybe these dreams are our 
subconscious’s way of reminding us that no matter 
how bad things get in our adult lives, they really can’t 
stack up to The Wizard of Oz, the scary school-bus 
driver, the impossible-to-remember locker combina- 
tion, the pop quiz, or trips to Worcester Airport to 
look for tornadoes. 

After all that, adulthood looks like a summer 
breeze. 


Kris Siieswick can be reached at krisf1@gte.net. 
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Cowboy Junkies 


c r c 
SOM FRVILLE THE ATE 


an evening wit 


BRUCE 
COCKBURN 


ON SALE 
NOW! 


MARCH 18, 8PM 
BERKLEE 
PERFORMANCE 


saw your date? If you're 
leaving your glasses on 


by mentioning this ad. 
So come in now. We 


For an 
appointment, call a 
617-262-2020, and ask \ 
for program ACR-A. 
We're located at 1255 
Boylston St., Boston, 
right next to 
Fenway Park. 5 
w England Eye Institute, 
clinical facility of the 
New England College of Optometry. 
We've been training some of the 
most respected names in vision 
care for more than 100 years. 
Our complete diagnostic facility = 


~. our full service dispensary features 
the latest designer frames as well as 
a wide variety of contact lenses. 
©1999 New England Eye Institute 


New IE Eye Institute 


Adult Teen (13-17) Junior (6-12) 


Midweek (1 nite/I day) $55 $53 $44 
Weekend (1 nite/1day) $75 $71 $59 
Midweek (3 nites/3 days) $134*. $134* $125* 
Midweek (5 nites/5 days) $205* $205* $200* 
Holiday (2 nites/2 days) $162 $144 $130 


2 Bedroom Cottages 
(pp-quad. occupancy) 
Adult Teen (13-17) Junior (6-12) 


Midweek (1 nite/1 day) $52 $50 $41 
Weekeng (2 nites/2 days) $132 $124 $100 
Midweek (3 nites/3 days) $126* $126* $117* 
Midweek (5 nites/5 days) $196* $196* — $191* 
Holiday (2 nites/2 days) $142 $134 $110 


*January 3-28 


Toll-Free Reservations: 1-888-741-0129 
www.gilcrestcottages.com 


Gitcrest COTTAGES AND MOTEL 
Route 3 @ Exit 29 Off I-93 
Thornton, NH 03223 
(603) 726-3330 
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THE STRAIGHT DOPE’ 





BY CECIL ADAMS 


Last night I scared the bejesus out of myself reading about the 
Spanish-flu epidemic of 1918, hantavirus, and the Ebola virus. 
Thei I started to wonder. We can kill bacteria. If you come 
down with bubonic plague, it’s at least possible that your doctor 
could knock it out with an antibiotic. How come we can’t kill 
viruses once they've gotten inside a person? Is anyone working 
on figuring out how? 

Randi 
Via the Internet 


There'd better be, considering the money we pour into an- 
tiviral research. But beating viruses isn’t easy. They’re so little 
— only one-twentieth to one-hundredth the size of an average 
bacterium — that most can be seen only with an electron mi- 
croscope. Worse, a virus is not, strictly speaking, a living or- 
ganism, and it’s pretty tough to kill what’s not alive. 

You think computer viruses are insidious? They’ve got noth- 
ing on the organic kind. Unlike bacteria, viruses aren’t cells. 
They’re basically just encapsulated DNA or RNA code. They 
can’t reproduce on their own, so they can’t be grown in the lab 
(not without special tricks, anyway), which makes them hell to 
detect. The world’s smallest parasites, they do their thing by in- 
sinuating themselves into living cells and using the host cell’s 
amino acids and other chemical building blocks to reproduce. 
Some viruses insert their DNA into the host’s DNA, so that the 
viral DNA reproduces whenever the cell does, To destroy the 
virus, you have to destroy the host cells and maybe the host. 

In short, virologists have their work cut out for them. De- 
spite decades of research, most viruses have no cure. Antibi- 
otics are useless against them. The most effective approach is 
still vaccination, which creates antibodies that intercept the 
virus before it invades a cell. te 
membranes, though, so‘once: avirus 
bad for you. 

Apart from vaccination, antiviral druernecbaer 8s on 
interfering with virus replication — something that’s easier _~ 
said than done. Effective antiviral drugs are available for only a 
handful of diseases, and typically they merely suppress the 
virus rather than wipe it out. For example, using a cocktail of 
drugs (reverse transcriptase inhibitors and a protease in- 
hibitor), doctors have been able to reduce HIV in the blood to 
undetectable levels, but the recipients must stay on the drugs 
for life. Then again, using a combination of alpha interferon 
and ribavirin, doctors have produced seemingly permanent re- 
mission of hepatitis C, so there is hope. For now, oe pre- 
vention is still your best bet. 


In a current Volkswagen commercial, a customer in a car- 
repair shop sees a spare tire in the trunk of a VW and says he 
thought full-size spare tires were extinct. The repair guy says, 
“That's what they said about the colacanth.” Later the repair 
guy goes on, “Prehistoric fish. They thought it disappeared over 
ten thousand years ago, then somebody caught one off the coast 
of Madagascar . . . colacanth?” 
about this, right?” I didn’t. What’s more, I didn’t find anything 
when I looked it up. What gives? 

Guppy 


You weren’t spelling it right, silly — it’s “coelacanth.” Don’t 
feel bad — the scriptwriter for the commercial obviously didn’t 
have much of a clue either. Experts originally thought the 
coelacanth became extinct 65 million years ago, not ten thou- 
sand. Either way, reports of the critter’s demise were greatly 
exaggerated. In 1938 a specimen was caught off the African 
coast. For nearly 60 years thereafter the several hundred coela- 
canths near the Comoro Islands, north of Madagascar, were 
believed to be the last of their kind. 

Wrong again. In 1997 a scientist and his wife were walking 
through an Indonesian fish market when the wife spotted a 
fishmonger having a special on fresh coelacanth. (Well, one 
fresh coelacanth.) The couple barely managed to snap a photo 
before the thing was sold. A year later another specimen was 
pulled from Indonesian waters. Scientists are trying to figure 
out how the coelacanth could have migrated thousands of 
miles from Madagascar. The rest of us are trying to figure out 
how scientists could have overlooked a five-foot-long fish. For 
more, see http://www.dinofish.com. * 


Comments, questions? Take it up with Cecil on the Straight 
Dope message board, http://www.straightdope.com, or write 
him at the Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston, MA 
02215. Cecil’s latest compendium of knowledge, Triumph of 
the Straight Dope, is available at bookstores everywhere. 


SLUG SIGNORINO 
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Actually, we ARE 
giving It away. 


Starting March 3rd, and every week from then on, 
the Phoenix will be FREE in Boston and beyond. You'll find 
them in bright red boxes on the streets and at over 
900 of your favorite hangouts everywhere. 

















The Phoenix is going FREE. Starting March 3rd. 
Every week. Everywhere. 
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Thanks to Northeastern's Graduate Certificate 
Program in Nonprofit Management. 
if cutbacks and tough new tax laws, 
changes in public policy and stories of 
mismanagement of charitable funds have 
you running in circles, consider Northeastern’s 
part-time graduate certificate program in 
Nonprofit Management. This six-course program 
can be completed in a year. You'll learn about 
Organization and Management, Legal and 
Governance Issues, Financial Management, 
Fundraising and Development, Grant and 
Report Writing, and Human Resources 
Management in Nonprofit Organizations. 


Classes start March 27; Application 
Deadline March 5 
For an application and brochure, call 


617.373.2425; TTY 373.2825. 


www.ace.neu.edu 


Northeastern 
ee ee Bee ee 8 
Graduate Certificate Programs 


Northeastern University +s an equal opportunity/affirmative action 
educational institution and employer. 








DON’T QUOTE ME 





Ten years on, the company’s community newspapers 
are beset by layoffs, poor community relations, and 
poisonous morale. Can this empire be saved? 


Fidelity’s 
last stand 


BY DAN KENNEDY 


decade, Fidelity Capital — a divi- 

sion of Fidelity Investments, the 
largest mutual-fund company in the 
world — has been amassing a 
formidable media empire. Today, Fi- 
delity’s Community Newspaper Com- 
pany dominates hometown coverage in 
Greater Boston and on Cape Cod, 
owning 88 weekly papers, one daily, 14 
free “shoppers,” and Town Online, a 
Web site that ties them all together. Its 
cumulative paid circulation of nearly 
445,000 rivals that of the mighty 
Boston Globe, and it distributes another 
429,000 papers for free. 

But there’s trouble in the provinces. 
After investing and losing millions of 
dollars, Community Newspaper Com- 
pany, or CNC, is now intent on down- 
sizing its way to profitability. Within the 
company, morale is poisonous and 
turnover is constant. And outside the 
castle walls, the peasants are revolting. 

@ In Arlington, CNC chose a pecu- 
liar way to mark the town’s 125th an- 
niversary: it shut the office of the Arling- 
ton Advocate, which had been located 
across the street from the town hall, and 
moved the operation to a regional facili- 
ty in Lexington. That was in 1997. 
Then, last September, CNC moved the 
Advocate even farther away, to Woburn, 
and assigned an editor to put out both 
the Advocate and the Winchester Star. A 
couple of dozen outraged Arlington res- 
idents demanded — and got — a meet- 
ing with CNC officials, including editor- 
in-chief and vice-chairwoman Mary Jo 
Meisner. CNC retreated. The Advocate 
was moved back to Lexington, and was 
assigned its own editor once again. But 
Arlington state representative Jim 
Marzilli, who attended that meeting, re 
mains disgusted. “The quality of the Ar- 
lington Advocate has been in decline for 
some time, especially since CNC took it 
over,” he says. “Most previous owners 
of the Advocate were newspaper people 
who covered the news and sold advertis- 
ing space as a means of supporting that. 


F:- THE BETTER part of a 


- CNC has the equation turned around.” 


@ In Marblehead, letters of protest 
started pouring in last September after 
one editor was assigned to put out the 
Marblehead Reporter, the Swampscott 
Reporter, and the Georgetown Record. 
The complaints — and a spate of resig- 
nations, including that of a reporter 
who'd played the “town crier” in Mar- 
blehead’s 350th-anniversary celebration 
— forced management to back down. 
Today the Marblehead Reporter once 
again has its own editor and a two- 
person reporting staff, the town crier 
among them. “It looks like we may be 
able ‘to restore the paper, because there 
has béen such an outpouring of rage in 
this'town,” says Marblehead resident 
Linda Weltner, who writes the “At 
Home” column for the Boston Globe. 

© On the North Shore, Faye Raynard 
and Anna Sobczynski quit CNC in 1997 


. after the company closed the Topsfield 


office of the Fri-Town Transcript, which 
covers Topsfield, Boxford, and Middle- 
ton, and moved the operation to its re- 


" gional headquarters, in a Danvers office 


| 


DYNAMIC DUO? Editor-in-chief Mary Jo Meisner and president Kirk’ 
Davis face a daunting task: reviving CNC’s sagging morale and 
refocusing the company on its editorial mission. 


development. But Raynard and 


Sobczynski didn’t just get mad; they got , 


even. They started a free biweekly paper 
for the three towns, the Village Reporter, 
which today is sent to some 9700 house- 
holds. And their office is right across the 
street from the local hangout, the Tops- 
field Bagel Company. “We have always 
had a love for the local news,” says Ray- 
nard. “It was very difficult to cover the 
local communities from afar.” 

As these examples suggest, the bond 
between 4 community and its local 
newspaper is a vital one. There’s nothing 
glamorous about the role that the home- 
town weekly or small daily plays: gener- 
ally, it offers a recitation of selectmen’s 
and school-committee meetings, obitu- 
aries and police logs, youth sports and 
the school-funch menu. Yet the local 
paper transcends the sum of its parts. At 
its best, it’s the common thread that 
makes it possible for members of a com- 
munity to'talk with each other, to govern 
themselves; to see their surroundings as 
something more than a place to sleep at 
the end of a long workday. The local 
paper can even be seen as more impor- 
tant than much larger news organiza- 
tions. Take away the New York Times, 


“and you've still got the Washington Post. 


Take away CNN, and you can switch to 
MSNBC. But take away the Watertown 
Tab & Press, or the Sudbury Town Crier, 
or the Hingham Journal, and a terrible 
void would be created. In essence, Fi- 
delity holds an important public trust. 
And it’s running out of time to prove 
that it’s worthy of that trust. 

Bill Wasserman, who used to own 
about a dozen North Shore weeklies 
that are now part of CNC, recently 
wrote to Fidelity chairman Ned Johnson 
to complain about what he sees as their 
declining quality. “I suppose it’s not ap- 
propriate to shate what’s in the letters, 
but in general I would say I’m at best 
disappointed,” says Wasserman. “The 
editorial quality of the newspapers is 
shameful.” He is particularly critical of 
the practice, instituted last September 
(the reversals in Arlington and Marble- 
head notwithstanding), of haying one 
editor handle two or three weeklies. “It’s 
like having a ministér in town who also 
serves three or four other churches,” he 
says. The result, he adds, is that rione of 
the papers has anyoné who ¢ can write 

“quality editorials” on local issues or as- 
sign stories “with any sort of insight.” 

Wasserman’s indictment is a harsh 
one. Not surprisingly, Mary Jo-Meisner 
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— who'd been in touch with Wasserman 
after his missive to Johnson — was angry 
when told of Wasserman’s remarks. “I think 
those are incredibly hyperbolic statements 
that border on insulting,” she says testily. “I 
think he’s wrong. We put out some very fine 
newspapers that Bill used to own. I think 
some of them have improved.” 


YPERBOLIC THOUGH Wasserman’s 

statements may be, there is no question 
that CNC finds itself at a difficult and painful 
turning point. For years, CNC acquired pa- 
pers and lost money without seeming to have 
anything in the way of a strategy or a vision. 
Presidents and editors came and went. Ac- 
cording to a May 1998 article in the Wall 
Street Journal, Fidelity spent about $150 mil- 
lion buying its newspaper empire; CNC re- 
portedly lost a combined $27 million to 
$28 million in 1995, 96, and ’97. 

Since then, the company has experienced 
something of a turnaround. Meisner, who'd 
overseen a nasty merger and downsizing as 
editor of the Mihvaukee Journal Sentinel (the 
final casualty: her), arrived in 1997. In 1998 
Kirk Davis, who’d won high marks for his 
management of CNC’s Tab papers in Boston’s 
western suburbs, became CNC’s president 
and chief operating officer. Slowly, CNC’s fi- 
nancial situation began to improve. Fidelity is 
a privately held company, and Davis declines 
to detail the bottom line. But he says CNC was 
profitable in 1998 and ’99, and is headed for 
its “strongest year ever” in 2000. 

The unanswered question is whether Davis 
and Meisner can transform CNC into the 
sort of newspaper company that can earn 
solid profits and at the same time fulfill its 
mission of putting out kick-ass local papers. 
In the midst of an economic boom, the em- 
phasis continues to be not on growth but, 
rather, on making the company leaner — 
and meaner. Thirty-seven people were laid 
off in January 1997. A number of unfilled 

jobs were éliminated following last Septem- 

‘ber’s reorganization. Then, last month, CNC 
terminated 73 employees, dumped 47 vacant 
jobs, and announced that another 30 posi- 
tions would be gone by June 1. 

“We’re putting out worse papers than we 

#Wére six months ago, a year ago,” says a 
well-placed inside source. “The’only vision 
right now has to do with the financial perfor- 

“mance of this company. Theré is no editorial 


“vision at all.” 


Kitk Davis knows what people are saying, 
and he attempts to walk a fine line: acknowl- 
edging that there’s at least some legitimacy to 
the grousing while insisting that improvements 
are in the offing; pleading for a little more time 
while admitting that CNC has already had 
plenty of time to turn around its performance. 
Just 38 years old, a veteran of the Thomson 
and Ingersall chains, he evinces a passion 
about the newspaper business that contrasts 
with Fidelity’s buttoned-down image. One of 
his first acts as president was to order that 
CNC’s papers be displayed in the lobby of the 
paper’s headquarters in Needham, thus elimi- 
nating the source of some hilarity: his prede- 
cessors’ no-messy-newspapers policy, which 
had been mocked by both the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and the Boston Globe. 

Davis insists that the latest round of down- 
sizing is not a sign of panic but is, rather, a 
well-planned-out final step toward rationaliz- 
ing and integrating what was an incoherent 
company when he took its helm. Earlier in the 
decade, CNC acquired competing weeklies in 
a number of cities and towns, especially in the 
western suburbs. Today, those weeklies have 
been combined into one publication per town 
in all but one community, Cambridge, where 
the paid-circulation Chronicle and the free 
Tab continue to be published. (That led to an 
absurd situation after the November election. 
Because the arts-and-entertainment-oriented 
Tab came out before the Chronicle, the elec- 
tion results were published in the Tab — and 
omitted from the Chronicle, which is sup- 
posed to be the news-heavy paper of record. 
Davis says he’s well aware of the Cambridge 
problem, and that various possible solutions 
are being discussed.) 

While acknowledging that it would be ideal 
to have an office in each town, Davis also 
says he’s taken the difficult step of closing 
expensive and unnecessary facilities. For in- 
stance, 30 of last month’s layoffs were asso- 
ciated with the shutdown of CNC’s Marsh- 
field production plant. Classified-ad opera- 
tions have been centralized. And, last fall, 















































CNC finally took the long-anticipated step of 
coming up with one size for all of its newspa- 
pers, a measure that advertising executives 
had been urging for years. The format is a 
slightly-narrower-than-normal broadsheet, a 
new industry standard that the Boston Globe 
will be switching to later this month. And 
never mind the jokes about broadsheets that 
carry the Tab name. 

“We’ve had a very impressive turnaround, 
and that’s to the credit of a lot of hardwork- 
ing people,” says Davis. ; 


NC WAS formed with the idea of creating 

a monolith that would be an advertising al- 
ternative to the Boston Globe, a way for adver- 
tisers to reach readers in the affluent suburbs 
without paying the Globe’s high rates. But the 
company was built by acquiring smaller, re- 
gional chains that were, in some cases, already 
losing money. when Fidelity bought them. And 
though CNC pays its editorial employees the 
entry-level salaries that are characteristic of 
community journalism (low to mid $20,000s 
for reporters at the weeklies, even after several 
years of experience), it invested heavily in the 
latest technology, built itself a fancy headquar- 
ters in Needham, and imposed a top-heavy 
management structure: a well-paid team at the 
peak of the corporate pyramid, plus managers 
at each of seven regional groups. 

CNC’s flagship is the Framingham-based 
MetroWest Daily News, formerly the Middle- 
sex News. The News also publishes three re- 
gional editions that used to be stand-alone 
dailies: the Neponset Valley Daily News, for- 
merly the Daily Transcript, which serves the 
Dedham-Norwood area; the Daily News Tri- 
bune, which covers Waltham and Newton; 
and the Milford Daily News. CNC’s main- 
stay, though, is its weeklies, which include 
urban papers such as the Cambridge Chroni- 
cle, the Somerville Journal, the Brookline 
Tab, and the Allston-Brighton Tab, as well as 
dozens of tiny papers in tiny towns in 
Boston’s suburbs and exurbs. 

Give CNC this much: its papers are well 
designed. Some are so beautiful that you al- 
most feel guilty tossing them into the recycling 
bin. A typical CNC paper does a pretty good 
job of covering town government and glom- 
ming onto feel-good feature stories about se- 
nior citizens and the local school system. But 
there’s little enterprise reporting, and staffers 
tend to be young and inexperienced. As soon 

as they know their way around, they're gone 
— to a better position within CNC, to another 
newspaper company, or out of journalism al- 
together. To be sure, these defects are charac- 
teristic of most community-newspaper chains. 


But CNC, with its over-centralized approach 


to local journalism — exemplified by its new 
system of employing editors to sit in an office 
and put out two or three papers for communi- 
ties they rarely have time to visit — has taken a 
less-than-ideal situation and made it worse. Of 
course, several generations ago communities 
were at the mercy of local owner/editor/ 
publishers who often put out wretched papers. 
But those eccentrics at least had a connection 
to their hometowns. 

The question now is, where does CNC go 
from here? Its acquisition phase would ap- 
pear to be over, The company lost out on a 
chance to buy the Worcester Telegram & 
Gazette last fall, when it was outbid by the 
New York Times Company, which also owns 
the Boston Globe. Kirk Davis says he wants 
to concentrate on improving the papers he’s 
already got, building readership and advertis- 
ing by putting out better papers. He and 
Mary Jo Meisner might start by treating their 
properties as individual newspapers, and not 
as interchangeable parts of a corporate puz- 
zle. If anything, though, the trend toward 
centralization is likely to accelerate. Already, 
there are CNC reporters who write for both 
weeklies and dailies. Davis and Meisner say 
they want to increase the value of Town On- 
line by having local reporters file more stories 
on the Web rather than be hamstrung by the 
weekly production schedule. That’s a great 
idea, but are they committed to having a big 
enough news staff to do it properly? “We’ve 
got 400 people in news,” Davis replies. But 
that hardly addresses whether that’s enough 
for 103 papers, or whether they’re being de- 
ployed in the right places. 

One possibility that should be ruled out is 
that CNC will be sold in the immediate future. 
From the moment Fidelity started putting the 
company together, it has been beset by ru- 
mors that the newspapers would be sold as 
soon as Ned Johnson could find a buyer. 

Some insiders believe that a sale is on the im- 
mediate horizon, and perhaps they’re right. 
But Davis, and other CNC officials before 
him, have been denying sale rumors on a reg- 
ular basis since the early 1990s. Since then, 
the Boston Globe, the Boston Herald, the 
Worcester Telegram & Gazette, the Quincy 


Patriot Ledger, the Lowell Sun, and the Salem — 


Evening News, to name just a few, have all 
beensold, yet CNC remains a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Fidelity. At some point, people 
ought to start taking CNC’s denials seriously. 
That’s not to say there aren’t partnerships 
or different ownership arrangements that 
might be contemplated. Both the Herald and 
CNC are now surrounded by the New York 
Times Company’s Globe and T&G. The Her- 
ald’s owner, Pat Purcell, told the Phoenix last 
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fall that he’d like to find a way to do business 
with CNC, especially if Fidelity were willing 
to put some “equity” on the table (see 
“Cliffhanger,” News and Features, November 
12, 1999). Davis says he’d like to explore 
partnership opportunities with the Herald as 
well. An advertising alliance, even without a 
merger, would give the Herald and CNC a 
chance to compete as near-equals with the 
mighty Globe, much as the tabloid Chicago 
Sun-Times has acquired community weeklies 
in order to counter the strength of the domi- 
nant Chicago Tribune. More important, Pur- 
cell, a tough and resourceful publisher stuck 
with a feisty but shrinking city daily, would 
surely have some ideas of how to improve 
both CNC’s journalism and its bottom line. 
“I think Pat would do a bang-up job. I 

think he would be the single best guy to de- 
velop the inherent strength in that newspaper 
group,” says Russel Pergament, a Wellesley 
businessman who sold the Tab papers to Fi- 
delity in the early ’90s. 


NTIL OR unless something like that hap- 
pens, though, the future of CNC lies 
squarely on the shoulders of Kirk Davis and 

his principal news-side deputy, Mary Jo 
Meisner. The uncertainty and backbiting that 
have long defined the company appear to 
weigh heavily on them. Their two-pronged 
message: they want to put CNC on a solid fi- 
nancial footing, but they want to publish 
solid, respectable newspapers as well. Indeed, 
they say their decision to retreat from down- 
sizing plans in Arlington and Marblehead is 
evidence of their good intentions. “You lis- 
ten, you reassess,” says Meisner. 

Adds Davis: “We want to have a success- 
ful company, but we also want to do the 
right thing.” 

Good intentions are one thing. Good results 
are quite another. Davis says his next step will 
be devoted to answering a few questions: “Can 
we make this a successful business? Can we 
eliminate this malaise about whether CNC can 
ever be a profitable company and get back to 
what we love, which is newspapering?” 

The answers will determine whether Davis 
continues to run Community. Newspaper 
Company. If he succeeds, then not only will 
Fidelity have developed a nice business fonsit- 
self, but folks who live in Greater Boston or 
on Cape Cod will be well served. If he fails, 
then Fidelity ought to sell out to a company 
— or companies — that will break up the 
empire and get back to the unsexy but honor- 
able business of community journalism. 


Dan Kennedy can be reached at 
dkennedy@phx.com. 
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Forget what your mother told you — 
almost no one grows up to be president 


Ghosts of New 
Hampshire past 





BY MARGARET DORIS 


— “I come from Arizona,” is the 
way John McCain begins the story. 
And he begins it often: in musty gymnasi- 
ums, in dank VFW halls, in the back of his 
campaign bus. “Arizona, the home of Barry 
Goldwater, who ran for president. Of Morris 
Udall, who ran for president. Of Bruce 

Babbitt, who ran for president.” 

Pause for effect. 

“Arizona is the only state where mothers 
don’t tell their children that they can grow 
up to be president.” 

McCain says the story keeps him hum- 
ble. What it really does is keep him hus- 
tling. Nineteen sixty-four. Senator Barry 
Goldwater. Second place in New Hamp- 
shire, 22.3 percent of the vote. Shake an- 
other hundred hands. Nineteen seventy-six. 
Representative Morris Udall. Second place 
in New Hampshire, 23 percent of the vote. 
Hold another dozen town meetings. Nine- 
teen ninety-six. Governor Bruce Babbitt. 
Sixth place, 5644 votes. Somebody, quick, 

find me a baby to kiss! 





T’S HARD to remember while the circus 

is in town that the real story is not all the 

clowns who manage to get on the ballot 
here. Instead, it’s all those children who 
managed to grow up with every reasonable 
hope that they could be president, who 
thought power and prestige and accom- 
plishments ought to count for something, 
and who instead find themselves in New 
Hampshire, where the content of a candi- 
date’s character is measured by front-page 
stories in which waitresses rate the size of 
the tips they leave. Where elected officials 
who have no problem getting the president 
to take their phone. calls can’t get a state 
representative from Hooksett on the line. 
Toto, I have a feeling we’re not in Wash- 
ington anymore. 

Almost anybody can run for president 
in New Hampshire. All you have to do is 
pay the $1000 filing fee, and if you can 
prove you can’t afford it, the state will 
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mothers knew they could grow up to be 
president: people with sterling résumés, 
who were raised to be winners, who’ve 
had everything they touch turn to gold, 
and who, when they come to New Hamp- 
shire, find that even second place be- 
comes a distant dream. Sometimes they 
have trouble outdrawing the Hemp Lady. 
Orrin Hatch’s cheerful little 
headquarters on Concord’s 
Pleasant Street is dark now, 
its window boxes filled with 
snow. And Hatch himself 
has gone back to Wash- 
ington, to the reassur- $7 
ingly familiar corri- Vig 
dors of power, 
where people - 
know his name 
and where 
his name 
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gets him a good table. And 
where, when the phone rings, it might 
just be the president on the other end of 
the line. 

Hatch himself is still trying to figure out 
why he is never going to be the president 
on the other end of the line. It should have 
been a snap. Elected five times to the Sen- 
ate, he’d never run a losing race. Sure, he 
got into this one late. But in 1976, he’d 
made up his mind on the last day possible 


That is the problem with 
New Hampshire: knowing when 
it’s your time and knowing when 
your time is up. 


waive that requirement too. Which means 
the New Hampshire primary is a pretty 
big tent. It’s managed to include Caroline 
B. Killeen, a/k/a the Hemp Lady, a for- 
mer nun who lived in a homeless shelter 
and vowed to “Killeen Up America” by le- 
galizing marijuana. (Nineteen ninety-two: 
96 votes. Nineteen ninety-six: 393 votes.) 
It’s included Billie Joe “God Is My Cam- 
paign Manager” Clegg, who’s run as both 
a Republican and a Democrat, promising: 
““Clegg will not pull your leg.” (Nineteen 
seventy-six: 174 votes. Nineteen ninety- 
two: 110 votes. Nineteen ninety-six: 118 
votts.) It’s included folks who are neither 
entertaining nor particularly qualified be- 
yond the fact that they meet the Constitu- 
tion’s requirements regarding age and 
place of birth. (Pat Robertson: 1988, fifth 
place, 14,775 votes. Steve Forbes: 1996, 
fourth place, 25,505 votes.) And it in- 
cludes, when you think about it, a truly 
staggering number of people whose 


for filing. Then he was just an attorney. 
Now he was chair of the powerful Senate 
Judiciary Committee. A staunch conserva- 
tive with impeccable morals, he’d also 
pushed for bipartisan support for family 
and medical leave, WIC, and care for in- 
fants with AIDS. He is what they call, in 
the Washington newspapers, a “respected” 
senator. 


HERE ARE New Hampshire success 

stories, of course. Times when the vot- 
ers have recognized talent‘and merit and 
voted accordingly. It’s possible to fool 
yourself for quite a while that you are going 
to be one of those stories — after all, there 
is always somebody willing to shake your 
hand, always some camera you can manage 
to work your way in front of. But then 
come the averted eyes, as if you’ve become 
some kind of walking train wreck. Even 
worse are the blank stares. How many 
more times can you force yourself onto a 
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debate platform where Alan Keyes is taken 
more seriously than you are? How many 
times can you force yourself into a state 
where Alan Keyes is going to get more 
votes than you are? 

Two days after the Iowa caucuses, Hatch 
pulled out of the race. (His announcement 
was delayed for a day by a massive snow- 
storm, which Hatch — unable to give up 
completelyon the intoxicating promise of a 
New Hampshire upset — was tempted to 
interpret as a sign from God that he should 
push on. “No, Orrin,” his wife replied. 
“The Iowa caucuses were the sign from 
God.”) Hatch went back to Washington 
and choked out an endorsement for a wet- 
behind-the-ears governor from Texas be- 
cause the party powers that be said, Look, 
Orrin, we gotta win. Hatch, who now really 
knows it isn’t about ability, integrity, or 
qualifications, said what the heck and en- 
dorsed George W. And then he went home 
to ponder whether he even wanted to both- 
er running for re-election to the Senate. 

Hatch will recover, of course. They all 
do, some more gracefully than others. 
Senator Bob Kerrey (1992, third place, 
18,584 votes) was positively gleeful last 
week, bounding around the state stirring 
up enthusiasm for his former colleague Bill 
Bradley. Eight years ago he was positively 
miserable as his handlers decided that the 
best way to show the stability of the one- 
legged, Congressional Medal of 
Honor—winning former Navy SEAL was to 
have him make a campaign spot standing 
in street shoes in the middle of an ice- 
hockey rink. 

Senator John Glenn (1984, third place, 
12,088 votes) had an easier time persuad- 
ing NASA to send an elderly ex-astronaut 
into space than he had getting New 




















Hampshire voters to support him. After 
copping only 12.9 percent of the vote, 


Senator Howard Baker (1980, third place, 


18,943 votes) went from “What did the 
president know and when did he know 


it?”, in the Watergate hearings, to helping 


figure out what the president knew and 


whether he could remember it, as Reagan’s 


chief-of-staff. 

Some get mad, and some eventually 
learn to get even. Tom Harkin (1992, 
fourth place, 17,063 votes), the moving 
force behind the Americans with Disabili- 
ties Act, watched on primary day as a 
severely disabled young man — proudly 


wearing a Tsongas button — navigated the 


decidedly not-handicapped-accessible en- 
trance to the polling place. In 1996, once 
again unable to define and defend himself 
adequately, Harkin nearly lost his Senate 
seat to Republican congressman Jim Ross 
Lightfoot. Two years later, he decided to 


stomp Lightfoot’s gubernatorial bid — in — 


the process electing, almost incidentally, 
Tom Vilsack, lowa’s first Democratic gov- 
ernor in 30 years. It’s almost enough to 
make a man take a second swing at New 
Hampshire. 

Some do, of course. In three tries, Bob 
Dole (1980, eighth place, 597 votes; 1988, 
second place, 44,797 votes; 1996, second 
place, 54,738 votes) never managed to win 
here, but he did capture the nomina- 
tion. Ronald Reagan (1968, ninth 
place, 326 votes; 1976, second 
place, 53,569 votes; 1980, first 
place, 72,983 votes; 1984, 
first place, 65,033 votes) 

doggedly worked his 
} way to the top. 
Sometimes old 
horses respond to 
the fire bell, 

gamely strug- 





gling through the New England snows . 
while party officials wonder how the hell to 
get them back in the barn. Both former 
Democratic standard-bearer George Mc- 
Govern (1972, second place, 33,007 votes; 
1984, eighth place, 406 votes) and Senator 
Gene McCarthy (1968, second place, 
23,269 votes; 1992, 11th place, 212 votes), 
who took the wheels off the Johnson train 
in 1968, have inexplicably tried to make 
New Hampshire comebacks. They made 
the mistake of thinking they were serious 
candidates because of what they’d done in 
the past; the party knew they needed to be 
treated like serious candidates only because 
of what they’d done in the past. They par- 
ticipated in the debates, spoke at the Rotary 
luncheons and to high-school civics classes. 
But you could almost hear the thinking: 
hey, you know, it would solve an awful lot 
of problems if the old guy took a header off 
the platform. Nothing too sérious: an ankle 
maybe, or a hip. 


ND THAT is the problem with New 

Hampshire: knowing when it’s your 
time, knowing when your time is up. Un- 
derstanding that the yardstick is somehow 
different here, that your worth won’t be 
taken by a standard measure. Knowing that 
on Election Day, you’re going to be stand- 
ing outside the polls, rendered totally impo- 
tent by residency requirements, unable for 
the first time in your life to cast a vote for 
yourself. Coming to grips with the fact that, 
no matter what your momma told you, in 
America almost nobody grows up to be 
president. © 


Margaret Doris is a freelance writer 
living in Newton; she has written about 
presidential politics since 1980. 
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CAMPAIGN 


The voters have spoken — but not for 
long. After New Hampshire, the 
establishment bosses kick into action. 


And now, the 
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real world 


BY SETH GITELL 


HE TRAGEDY OF the New Hamp- 
Te: primary is that it’s raised our ex- 

pectations. Anyone who watched all 
those debates and town meetings, anyone 
impressed with the “Straight Talk Express,” 
anyone who thought about dropping in for 
some ham and eggs at a Manchester diner 
in the hopes of catching a glimpse of one of 
the candidates making the rounds, could be 
forgiven for thinking we live in a full- 
fledged participatory democracy. After 
all, the results tell the story: the estab- 
lishment candidates have been wound- 
ed. Look at the astonishingly good 
showing-of John McCain after — at 
last count — 114 town meetings. Look 
at the close race between Democratic 
candidates Al Gore and Bill Bradley. 

Well, look again; folks. We’re not in 
New Hampshire anymore. 

This week, the real campaign begins. 
Watch as the cynicism sets in when the 
public finally tunes in to the fact that 
the GOP leadership has no intention of 
letting McCain upset its plans to anoint 
Bush as nominee. 

It was the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, Paul Cellucci, who pointed 
the way for the next portion of the 
campaign. Speaking on CNBC’s Hard- 
ball with Chris Matthews Tuesday 
night, Cellucci didn’t seem all that 
alarmed by McCain’s surprisingly 
strong victory. “All but one of the 30 
Republican governors have endorsed 
George W. Bush,” Cellucci said. “That 
is the firewall of firewalls — Republi- 
can establishment support.” 

Cellucci astutely pointed out that 
New Hampshire lacks a Republican 
governor. New Hampshire sources told 
me that Bush had pinned his Granite 
State hopes on Senator Judd Gregg — 
a fatal flaw, they said. Compared to 
governors, senators generally carry few 
of the establishment trappings that can 
sway elections. No state workers. No 
foot soldiers. No juice. Governors, Cellucci 
said, will make all the difference. 

Lovely. What Boss Cellucci is saying is 
that the Republican governors — the people 
who anointed Bush in the first place — are 
going to guarantee that the Texan is their 
party’s nominee — even if the public seems 
to prefer McCain (see “Republicanism and 
Its Discontents,” News and Features, Octo- 
ber 29, 1999). Cellucci talked about what 
his pal in New York, Governor George 
Pataki, can do to help Bush. New York’s the 
state where Pataki and the Republican lead- 
ership are not even allowing McCain’s name 
to appear on the ballot. (A professor of con- 
stffitional law at New York University — a 
guy who normally represents the downtrod- 
den in civil-rights actions — is taking up the 
case for McCain.) Boss Cellucci, Boss Pataki 
and the rest will do whatever it takes to get 
Bush elected. Plus, all their favorite busi- 
nesses — energy, money management — 
are banding together to keep Bush going. 
Bush still has his tremendous financial ad- 
vantage — one gained by huge bundled do- 
nations that his campaign labels by industry. 

If you had listened to Bush’s concession 
speech Tuesday night without knowing the 


"election results, you wouldn’t have guessed 


that New Hampshire voters had just humili- 
ated him. Barely acknowledging that any- 


thing significant had happened, he quickly 
launched into his stump speech. He spoke 
of the need to “reform the public 

schools . . . to build a modern military.” All 
campaign pabulum. The Bush people are 
keenly aware that the next portion of the 
contest works to their advantage. They will 
take to the air with television ads in New 
York and California, and they will not leave. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEEN town 
meetings later, Senator John McCain emerged 
the victor. 


McCain’s best chance lies in maximizing 
what he learned in Vietnam. Much has been 
made of the strength of character that Mc- 
Cain forged as a prisoner of war — but, 
ironically, he seems to be running his cam- 
paign based on principles he learned from 
the North Vietnamese Communists. Using 
classic tactics of guerrilla warfare, the North 
Vietnamese — led by political strategist Ho 
Chi Minh and General Vo Nguyen Giap — 
were able to defeat the much larger and 
wealthier United States by concentrating 
their forces where America was weak. They 
withstood American airpower and wore the 
US military down. McCain employed simi- 
lar tactics in New Hampshire, sensing 
Bush’s weakness and using the only asset he 
has — himself. Now he hopes to do the 
same thing in South Carolina. 

McCain is hoping that he can demoralize 
the GOP leadership the way the Vietnamese 
demoralized America — to the point that 
the Republicans finally decide to pull the 
plug on Bush. And if Bush is to avert this 
fate, he will need more than opportunistic 
allies: he will need ideas. At no time to date 
has Bush moved beyond the campaign 
clichés his campaign devised at the begin- 
ning. 

On the Democratic side, a similar but less 
majestic contest is brewing. Bradley, unlike 

















McCain, is aided by money: he has roughly 
$3 million more than Gore in cash on hand. 
But he has failed to capture the public spirit 
the way McCain has, and the Gore team be- 
lieves it has turned the corner. Bradley is a 
near-unknown in California, and he’s be- 
hind in the polls in New York. And Gore, 
like Bush, stands to gain from allies in the 
establishment. The vice-president is now re- 
lying on his friends in labor — particularly 
the president of the AFL-CIO, John 
Sweeney — to get the vote out on his behalf 
(see “Labor Pains,” December 24, 1999). 
By Wednesday, a letter had already gone 
out to members of Sweeney’s old SEIU 
local telling them to vote for Gore. Bradley 
may be able to pick up his share of dele- 
gates. His respectable finish in New Hamp- 
shire enables him to remain a nuisance to 
Gore. But the Democratic vice grip will re- 
main in place. 

The frustration of campaign 2000 is that 
the efforts of Bradley and McCain can’t be 
combined. Let’s have McCain the insurgeg 
candidate, but we’ll give him Bradley’s. 
money. Then maybe we’d have an outside 
candidate with a chance. 

= 

As public attention shifts from New 
Hampshire to the deluge of primaries on 
March 7, big states such as New York and 
California are taking center stage. And even 
before the New Hampshire results were in, 
the Bradley campaign was preparing its ef- 
fort in the Empire State. As Bradley waited 
to debate Gore last week, his campaign 
feverishly called around to arrange space for 
a New York rally the day following the New 
Hampshire primary. 

But New York political insiders say that 
Bradley should have been investing time and 
energy in New York long before he finally 
got around to it. They question Bradley’s 
decision to expend so much effort and 
money in Iowa, where the nature of the 
state caucuses and Gore’s advantage in 
labor support kept Bradley from ever really 
having a chance. That decision — even 
more than Bradley’s inability to counter 

































GEORGE W. was amiable in his 
concession speech. But if you didn’t 
know the election results beforehand, 
you wouldn’t have known he was 
admitting defeat. 





Gore’s attacks on his health-care plan — 
robbed the campaign of momentum. 

One sign of Bradley’s poor planning has 
been the campaign’s failure to consult with 
former New York City mayor Ed Koch. In 
many circles, Koch is still regarded as an able 
and brilliant source on Big Apple politics. 
And Koch even endorsed Bradley’s campaign 
early on. It’s ironic that his support for 
Bradley has been kept so quiet, given that his 
support for another candidate in a previous 
New York primary was so newsworthy. In 
1988, when he was still mayor, Koch backed 


‘ Gore, whose shrill attacks on Democratic 


challenger Jesse Jackson exemplified his New 
York campaign — universally regarded as 
the low point of the vice-president’s political 


career. One Democratic operative at the time 
told the Washington Post that Gore “looked 
like a young puppy being led around by the 
nose by Ed Koch.” 

Since that time, however, Koch has moved 
to the left. He supports Hillary Rodham 
Clinton’s Senate effort and has appeared ore 
the cover of the Village Voice with the Rev- 
erend Al Sharpton. In steering clear of Koch, 
the Bradley camp might just be looking to 
avoid trouble — but with New York still in 
play, one would think Bradley would have 
called on every resource.available. 

= 

No sooner did Governor Paul Cellucci 
finish campaigning on behalf of Bush in 
New Hampshire — even appearing live on 
Hardball with Chris Matthews as sched- 
uled— than he got out of the Granite State. 
But not to come back to the Common- 
wealth; instead, Cellucci headed to Wash- 
ington. Don’t get nervous. Cellucci’s not 
joining a Bush administration yet. Rather, 
he had a day of Beltway glad-handing 
scheduled for February 2 — the day after 
the New Hampshire primary. 

First, Cellucci testified before a Senate 
Budget Committee hearing on Internet sales 
taxes (he opposes them). But the event 
Washington insiders were really buzzing 
about was Cellucci’s speech at the Heritage 
Foundation. The conservative group was 
billing the governor’s speech as “Cutting 
Taxes Behind Enemy Lines: The Mas- 
sachusetts Experience.” The press release 
trumpeted: “Since 1991, Paul Cellucci, first 
as Lieutenant Governor and now as Gover- 
nor, has worked to cut taxes in his state 38 
times, saving taxpayers nearly $3 billion and 
fueling the state’s economy.” 

The juxtaposition of Cellucci’s work for 
Bush with the Washington visit is further fu- 
eling speculation that the governor will leave 
office before the end of his term. The Her- 
itage visit, in particular, represents a Cellucci 
attempt to engage in some conservative net- 
working. But, according to one Washington 
conservative activist, Cellucci shouldn’t get 
so carried away about what he can bring to 
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conservatives. “The most important thing 
Cellucci has to give George W. Bush is the 
vowel at the end of his name,” says the con- 
servative source. “He can broaden Bush’s 
appeal to blue-collar Catholic ethnics. That’s 
what [former Massachusetts governor John] 
Volpe did for Nixon.” 

Incidentally, an investigation into some of 
the 38 “tax cuts” shows that few of them 
were the broad-based populist measures that 
conservatives love. Many were incremental, 
business-friendly measures, such as the “mu- 
tual-fund tax credit,” the “research tax cred- 
it,” and the so-called Raytheon tax cut, which 
altered the tax formula in a way that lowered 
taxes for corporations such as Raytheon and 
Fidelity (see “Bitter Returns,” page 29). 

At the least, Cellucci’s Washington visit 
settles questions about why the governor 
would push so hard to make the state-in- 
come-tax rollback such an important part of 
his agenda. Although the public has little 
desire for the measure, Cellucci’s advocacy 
of it plays well to the one constituency he 
really cares about these days — the national 
Republican insiders whose ranks he seems 
to want very much to join. 

” 

Stockholm syndrome. That’s the only ex- 
planation that conservatives friendly to Mc- 
Cain can come up with to explain the candi- 
date’s drift to the left in recent days — par- 
ticularly on abortion and income redistribu- 
tion. The syndrome is named for an infa- 
mous Swedish hostage-taking incident in 
which the hostages emerged from captivity 
identifying with their captors. Apparently, 
McCain has been spending so much time 
with reporters on his “Straight Talk Ex- 
press” that their left-leaning views have got- 
ten to him. McCain likes to joke that re- 
porters are “Trotskyites,” but these leftist 
apparatchiks seem to be having an easier 
time getting to McCain than the North 
Vietnamese did after keeping him captive 
for years. * 


Seth Gitell can be reached at 
sgitell@phx.com. 
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CAMPAIGN 


The pundits have spoken — and they hate Bush and Gore 


The spin 


BY DAN KENNEDY 


VEN IF YOU find some validity in the 

oft-repeated criticisms of the so-called 

front-runners (i.e., Al Gore is a patho- 
logical liar; George W. Bush is a rich boy in 
way over his head), the quantity — and toxic 
quality — of the media venom that greeted 
their less-than-stellar New Hampshire per- 
formances was startling. Even the New York 
Times’ R.W. Apple Jr., whose role‘is-to. pro- 
vide high-minded, reasonably dispassionate 
analysis, couldn’t help himself on Wednes- 
day morning. In a piece headlined 2 BRUISED 
POWERHOUSES, Apple referred to Bush and 
Gore as “the dauphins of 2000,” calling to 
mind nothing so much as two increasingly 
ridiculous pretenders to the throne. 

Indeed, John McCain, by burying Bush 
and his $65 million, and Bill Bradley, by 
whittling away at Gore’s once-formidable 
lead, got off to a terrific start in the contest 
that began on Tuesday at 8 p.m., when the 
polls closed in New Hampshire: the media 
primary. If Bush and Gore think they had a 
rough night, they haven’t seen anything yet. 
Because the media, already predisposed to 
loathe the dauphins, got the validation they 
were looking for in order to escalate their at- 
tack — and to keep the primary season alive 
at least until the Super Tuesday primaries on 
March 7. 

“John McCain licked his butt tonight!” 


= 
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GOING NEGATIVE proved fruitful for both Al Gore and Bill Bradley. 


* 


screamed Chris Matthews to open Hardball 
on Tuesday night. “Kickedthis, his butt! 
Kicked his butt! I’ve got to get my 
metaphors right.” Matthews had set up shop 
at the Strange Brew Tavern, in Manchester, 
and the tone was that of a drunken celebra- 
tion. His first guest, Newsweek’s Howard 
Fineman, opined that Bush’s problem was 
“not spending enough time in New Hamp- 
shire and acting like he owned the place.” 
Retorted Matthews: “Like he inherited the 
place.” Matthews even mocked an interview 
Bush gave in which he disclosed that he trav- 
eled with his own pillow. Bush is “like 
Linus,” Matthews laughed. “Be fair,” said 
Fineman. “I’m not going to be fair!” bel- 
lowed Matthews. 

Gore didn’t have it quite so bad. After all, 
he beat Bradley — who had been ahead in 
the polls in New Hampshire for several 
months, only to fall way behind after the 
pasting he took in lowa — by a pretty sub- 
stantial five points. But after a week in which 
Gore flat-out lied about his evolving position 
on abortion rights, and in which a Gore sup- 
porter taunted Senator Bob Kerrey, a 
Bradley supporter who lost a leg in Vietnam, 
as a “cripple,” the media were having none 
of that. The Times’ Adam Clymer wrote of 
Gore’s win that “a victory by five percentage 
points is something less than a triumph.” 
Hey, a W’s a W, even if W. didn’t get one. 

Claims of journalistic objectivity may be 
the last refuge of old-school scoundrels, but 
there’s supposed to be at least some sem- 
blance of fair play in covering a presidential 
campaign. Yet it’s clear that the media are in 
open revolt, and that they’re going to do ev- 
erything they can to help McCain and 
Bradley as long as there’s a chance of either 
one of them winning. Two pieces from Slate, 
the political junkie’s best friend, put it in 
perspective. Jacob Weisberg, in explaining 
McCain’s New Hampshire win, acknowl- 
edged that “[t]he press repaid McCain’s 
openness with kind and generous coverage,” 
but added that it was McCain’s 114 town 
meetings that made the real difference. True, 
perhaps; but it’s that “kind and generous 
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coverage” that’s going to.matter from here 
on out. And Mickey Kaus, making a foray 
into New Hampshire, reported that he was 
“startled” by “the extent to which reporters 
. . . hate Gore. They really do think he’s a 
liar. And'a phony.” 
Given how eager the press has been to 
jump on Gore, his mistakes of the past week 
are likely to linger for atong time. After all, 
Bradley had proved completely unable to an- 
swer Gore’s substantive attacks on his 
health-care proposal, other than to splutter 
that Gore was “Richard M: Nixon.” Then 
Gore pissed it all away by blurting out — 
and then repeating, over and over — his big 
lie about abortion. As for the grotesque at- 
tack on Kerrey, the Manchester Union Lead- 
er’s Bernadette Malone Connolly noted in an 
editorial on Wednesday that the Gore cam- 
paign won’t even apologize, quoting Gore 
. flack Chris Lehane as telling the New York 
Post: “Should our campaign have to apolo- 
gize to Bob Kerrey that he had to come to a 
Gore event to find a crowd?” Ugh. And, as 
McCain has proven, war heroes are popular 
this year. 
Because the meaning of the New Hamp- 
shire results was so clear — Bush is in trou- 
ble, Bradley survived, and it’s curtains for 
the Forbes-Keyes-Bauer freak show — there 
were actually fewer attempts to devise tor- 
tured media spins than there had been a 
week earlier, after the lowa caucuses. Ona - 
late-night edition of The NewsHour with Jim 
Lehrer, Gore toady Tom Oliphant, of the +e bed 
Boston Globe, actually made an important MI rst TIZEeE 
point: that Bradley, having failed to win a “? , 
state that’s. tailor-made for him, will probably 
find himself in even more trouble in urban 
areas and labor strongholds, where Gore is q 
doing very well indeed. Still, Don Imus’s > - ra ft 
pronouncement on Wednesday morning that Py ; | y O ar’ SO a M 44 2. 
Oliphant is “brilliant” is proof that Imus has 
either never read.one of Oliphant’s wretched 
columns or has absolutely no taste or judg- 
ment whatsoever. 
At least some kudos ought to go to Char- 
lie Rose, who put together a panel that 
didn’t consist entirely of the usual suspects. 
Among his guests was Texas populist Jim 
Hightower, who challenged the convention 


up the “two-by- 
vain. offered them and swung 
away. “People are fed up with the system, 
and they’re saying [to McCain], “We trust 
you, for at least this primary, to see what 
you can do.’” New Republic editor Peter 
Beinart and U.S. News & World Report 
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columnist Gloria Borger looked at Hightow- 
er as if he had two heads (just one, albeit 
covered by the strangest Mair I’ve ever seen), 
but Hightower’s analysis Was right on the 
money. ae 

Finally, the weirdest moment took place 
— surprise, surprise — on Rivera Live, 
where New York Daily News columnist Mike 
Barnicle appeared alongside Newsweek’s 
Jonathan Alter, batting it back and-forth in a 
Manchester studio. Barnicle, of course, was 
at the center of one of the great journalistic NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. Ends February 14, 2000. Open to US. residents aged 18 6r older. 
scandals of the 1990s. Rinwe to write (ilinied rule relate et wow.quelalant som; Vaid whses greta 
about media ethics before he graduated to 
political punditry. But the camera never 
blinks,.as they-say, and neither’did Barnicle 
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RELIGIOUS RIGHT 


False 


advert 


Vineyard Christian Fellowship's Cambridge congregation is 
selling itself to the youth market with celebrities and rock bands. 
But its core beliefs are more conservative than hip. 


and sway along with music that sounds 

like Beck by way of Amy Grant: a little re- 
verb, a bongo backbeat, and a plea for salva- 
tion. Some of the numbers tend toward what 
you'd expect at an old-fashioned revival meeting; others — if you ignore the lyrics about 
crucifixion — could effortlessly slide into ’FNX’s rotation. A Laura Dern look-alike sings 
with her eyes closed, her face slack, caught in a rapture; a woman in a dirndl dances like a 
fan at Lilith Fair. 

The groove is on, and Jesus is the man. 

Where am I? Not in the Deep South, province of conservative icons such as Jerry Falwell 
and Oral Roberts. Not in Colorado, where right-wing “family values” groups thrive. Not 
even in the heartland, where churches are more common than bars, and tent revivals still 
spring up in the summer. No, I’m in liberal Cambridge, attending a packed church service 
maybe a dozen blocks — and a million light-years — from ManRay. I’m having my first 
taste of the Vineyard Christian Fellowship experience. 

I learned of the Vineyard the way most of its local congregants did: by riding the T. Dur- 
ing my morning commute a few weeks back, I noticed something new amid the text-heavy 
posters for adult-education programs and health-insurance plans lining the subway car’s 
wall: an advertisement for a church marketing itself with the surprising slogan THE BAND IS 
AWESOME. But what kind of church was this? The young guy in the picture seemed to be 
having a blast. The ad (which stopped running the last weekend in January) mentioned 
brunch but not doctrine. The closest thing to a theological statement was the tag line: PRAC- 
TICAL. SPIRITUAL. FUN. 


T= CROWD RISES to its feet to sing 


ARKETING ITSELF on the strength of electric: guitars and omelets — without a whiff 
of dogma — the Vineyard Christian Fellowship of Cambridge seems to be a church with 
its finger on the pulse of Generation X. Upon closer examination, however, what is being 
sold as a new kind of faith looks more and more like a fundamentalist religion that exerts 
considerable control over what its congregants believe and do. That gap between image and 
practice doesn’t seem accidental. 
Nationwide, churches of all faiths have wrestled with how to make spirituality seem rele- 


BY DAVID VALDES GREENWOOD 


vant to a younger generation. According to a 1999 
study by sociologist Stanley Presser, a professor at 
the University of Maryland, and his research part- 
ner, Linda Stinson of the US Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, houses of worship are having trouble fill- 
ing the pews. Only 26 percent of the participants in their study were verifiably regular 
churchgoers. The term “verifiably” is important; although Gallup polls over the past 50 years 
have consistently reported that 42 to 49 percent of respondents claim church attendance, 
that polling has been backed by no other data. Presser and Stinson evaluated the daily di- 
aries and journals of Americans who had responded as churchgoers and found that nearly — 
half did not actually record any such behavior. 

The Presser-Stinson figures show a stunning drop in church attendance (from half of 
Americans to one-quarter) between the 1960s and the 1990s. This means that Generation X 
has lived its entire life in a period of religious decline; the majority of Gen-Xers may not 
know anyone their own age who goes to church at all. Most churches don’t need to see this 
study to prove what they can already see to be true: their congregations are graying or sim- 
ply dying out. But not the Vineyard — in the past 25 years, the church has grown to 550 
congregations worldwide, and many of its members are young believers. 

Though it took until 1998 for the denomination to find a Boston-area home, it ap- 
proached the task with a sensible plan: market the church directfy to youth, giving them 
what they want. Dave Schmelzer, pastor of the Cambridge church, says the Vineyard does 
that by offering “a whole new style of Christianity,” which means in part “the music of 
today, not from 500 years ago.” 

He’s on to something; type “religion” and “youth” into your Internet search engine, and 
link after link will take you to sites fronted by musicians — rock groups, rappers, country 
singers — who are house bands for particular churches. One such site, in McLean, Virginia, 
offers to let you listen to the church band and order its CDs (it may be telling that the link to - 
the page outlining the church beliefs was the only link that didn’t work when I checked). That 
band is so popular that the church added a second Sunday service and even an alternative- 
rock Thursday service. And what’s working for the Virginia church is working for the Vine- 
yard — in a big way. 

In its 18 months of existence, the Vineyard congregation in Cambridge has soared from 





A LITTLE REVERB, a bongo 
backbeat, and a plea for salvation: 
pastor Dave Schmelzer works the 

stage at the Vineyard Christian 

Fellowship. 





an initial membership of seven to more than 350. Part of 
that growth has been due to the series of subway ads, which 
began with one headed MATT DAMON ATE IN OUR SANCTUARY, 
a playful reference to the church’s original venue: Cam- 
bridge Rindge and Latin High School. (The congregation 
now meets at the Morse School.) The ad displayed the 
church’s sense of humor, but it was also a brazen attempt to 
capture the media-saturated youth market. You can imagine 
the thought process behind it: hey, all we have to do is men- 
tion Matt Damon and our face value goes up. And that’s ex- 
actly what happened; in the six months before advertising 
began, the church grew by about 60 members; in the 12 
months after the ads debuted, it grew by nearly 300. The 
campaign featuring the band was a smart marketing move 
that built on the momentum of the Damon tie-in. In perfect 
sync with ad trends, the church didn’t even need to bother 


describing its product. 


HAT CAREFUL veiling of religious beliefs has earned the 

Vineyard criticism from the left (pro-choice Body Politic 
magazine described the church as “cultish” in 1997) and 
the right (the cult-watching Christian Research Index, an 
organization in the evangelical tradition, called it “coercive” 
in 1999). Chip Berlet, senior analyst for the Somerville- 
based group Political Research Associates (which monitors 
the activities of right-wing and authoritarian groups), says 
that when it recruits new members, the Vineyard is purpose- 
fully vague. “They are far less candid than is appropriate 
about what level of commitment is required to be in the con- 
gregation,” he says. “There’s a very simple word for this: 
‘deceptive.’ ” 

At first glance, a Sunday service in the Morse School au- 


- dress is casual — no ties and few dresses. 


- celebrities, tout its rock credentials, and 


ditorium looks as unconventional as what one might imag- 
ine from the ads. On the stage, there are no crucifixes, no 
candles — trappings associated with stuffy, traditional ser- 
vices. If it weren’t for the elementary-school artwork lining 
the walls, you might think you’d arrived early for a show at 
a rock club. Electric and acoustic guitars, a saxophone 
stand, a keyboard, and bongos — these are the only decora- 
tions on the Vineyard stage. Nearly a dozen congregants 
play together, in various combinations, for the portion of the 
service called “Meeting God in Song.” As one of them, per- 
cussionist Josh Phillips, said to me: “You think bands, you 
think young people.” 

And young is right. In the two services | attended, there 
was nary a gray hair in sight. Schmelzer describes the crowd 
as “more singles than married, predomi- 
nantly on their first and second jobs,” and 
it looks for all the world like a college fair. 
(Interestingly, nine of the 10 people I spoke 
with were already married by their mid 
20s.) The atmosphere is friendly and the 


In front of me sits a scruffy teen in a 
Japanese anime shirt, nodding along to the 
beat — and it occurs to me that he-looks 
like your average kid at a Guster show. 
That is, until I look closer: the very small 
print on his shirt is a Bible verse. The boda- 
cious cartoon superhero on his chest ap- 
parently lives her life for Jesus, too. It is in 
that kind of juxtaposition that the Vineyard 
thrives — and it is there that its truest na- 
ture is revealed. It may advertise itself with 


free its services from old-fashioned sym- 
bols, but the Vineyard is at heart a deeply 
conservative denomination. 

A measure of that conservatism is found 
in the top ranks of an organization whose 
cultural profile is higher than the Vine- 
yard’s: Promise Keepers. The widely publi- 
cized evangelical men’s movement was 
founded by several members of a Colorado Vineyard con- 
gregation, with Bill “Coach” McCartney at the helm. Mc- 
Cartney had previously worked both with the anti-gay Col- 
orado Family Values and with Operation Rescue; these af- 
filiations.are reflected in Promise Keepers’ beliefs. On talk 


shows dnd in newspaper articles, McCartney had often de- 
. scribed his work as both mission and battle, unapologeti- 


cally fundamentalist in nature. Though perhaps one of the 
most bluntly outspoken members of the Vineyard denomi- 
nation, McCartney is not unusual in the intensity of his re- 
ligious opinions. The hand that welcomes you to a Vine- 
yard church is a warm one, but it’s kept firmly on your 
shoulder if you stay. 

The heavy hand of an old faith makes itself clear when 
you discuss just who is welcomie to become a Vineyard 
member. According to Stacy Phillips, wife of percussionist 
Josh, “We’re accepting of all types of people.” That state- 
ment brings nods of approval from other young couples 
nearby, but in truth, “all” is an overstatement. When the 
subject of gay or pro-choice church members is mentioned, 
Phillips gently spins the denomination’s disapproval into a 
spiritual process, assuring me, “People are welcome, and 
then it’s only through God’s love that people change.” 

Brett Conner, with wife Rachel at his side, tries to explain 
further: “The door to salvation is open to all people. Jesus 
can accept them — but they still have to change.” 

Stacy adds, “We love people where they are at now, but 


‘They are far less 
candid than is 
appropriate about 
what level of 
commitment is 
required to be in the 
congregation. 
There's a very 
simple word for 
this: “deceptive.” 


— religious-right 
researcher Chip Berlet 
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we have to see forward.” 

The Phillipses and the Conners go on to explain how 
Vineyard members decide which newcomers need to 
change. Josh says that the Holy Spirit answers those ques- 
tions, and Rachel adds that it takes time to “hear the voice 
of God” — but “often it’s what you know you already need 
to apply to your heart.” When she says “hear,” she means it 
literally; she believes firmly in what she calls “prophecy,” au- 
dible instructions from the Holy Spirit. Church members 
are unlikely to disagree over questions of belief, Brett says, 
because, “for the most part, the [Holy Spirit’s] answers just 
aren’t going to be different.” The neatly aligned opinions of 
the Holy Spirit may seem so clear because the church itself 
is more than happy to provide its members with direction on 

what the right answer is. 

Such matters are not left up to either 
chance or personal interpretation. Dur- 
ing the service, for instance, the associ- 
ate pastor announces the weekly healing 
meeting for those who are “sexually 
broken” and for whom matters of “gen- 

“der and sexuality” interfere with their 
relationship to the church. The subject 
also comes up in conversation with 
Schmelzer, who says, “Sometimes peo- 
ple will call and say they want to come, 
but they‘have to know how we feel 
about things like homosexuality and 
abortion first. I tell them it’s not the 
heart of our ministry.” 

When pressed, he chooses his words 
carefully. He says he is “not aware” 
that the parent denomination has “any 
official opinions,” but “we may have 
opinions ourselves, and the Bible cer- 
tainly has opinions.” He does not elab- 
orate on what those opinions are, but 
the Vineyard statement of belief is un- 
equivocal when it says that “the 
SCRIPTURES of the Old and New 
Testaments are the word of God, fully 

inspired, and entirely trustworthy in all matters of faith and 

practice.” [Emphasis theirs.] 

If you are not intrinsically gifted at ferreting out the 
Bible’s opinions about how you should live but you still want 
to belong, you may attend Vineyard courses, which intro- 
duce you to church teachings the ads never mentioned and 
require you to sign a covenant regarding your personal 
practices and beliefs. You join the church only when you 
have completed the first course. As you complete each 
course and keep your covenant, you can advance to higher- 
level courses, eventually discovering your specific ministry. 
(It is worth noting that the Church of Scientology, which 
uses similar methods, is widely regarded as a cult by Chris- 
tians.) When you are a member, you are encouraged to join 
weeknight “life groups.” These are intended to “maximize 
your involvement with us,” which the church bulletin says 
“the Bible commands.” Life groups are like traditional 
Bible-study groups, but with a bite: 10 to 15 parishioners 
monitor each other’s spiritual development and keep track 
of how well members are keeping their covenants, using the 
official church teachings as the moral yardstick. Says Berlet, 
“The demands are great, and the judgment — of people 
who don’t conform — is harsh.” 

These activities may not be menacing in themselves, says 
Bob Harden, director of the New England Institute of Reli- 
gious Research, which studies what he calls “high control” 


See CHURCH, page 24 
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CHURCH, from page 23 
religious groups. “A lot of 
churches require attendance 
and that sort of thing,” he 
says. He gets concerned, 
though, when a group 
crosses the line into life- 
controlling practices. Some 
Vineyard congregations are, 
in his opinion, “benign,” 
because they eschew such 
tactics; but others more 
overtly apply emotional and 
spiritual pressure for con- 
formity. Harden notes that 
national Vineyard leader- 
ship has wrestled since the 
’80s with how to make the 
denomination “fly in a way 
that wouldn’t raise those 
concerns,” and that it “has 
kicked out congregations 
for getting too far into high- 
manipulative behavior.” 
Leslie H. Stobbe, vice- 
president of communica- 
tions for the evangelical 
association Visions New 
England (see “Gathering 
the Faithful,” page 23), 
says that the local Vine- 
yard churches “are fairly 
independent” from the 
parent organization, but he agrees that indi- 
vidual congregations can be problematic; for 
example, “the Toronto church was expelled 
for what [the denomination] saw as excesses 
in-their practices.” 

Even so, Harden is quick to point out, a 
bad Vineyard experience isn’t likely to be “as 
devastating as what happened with the 
Branch Davidians.” Members of that sect, 
which was known for its apocalyptic beliefs, 
died after a standoff with the FBI in Waco, 
Texas, in 1993. 


O WHAT kind of faith will membership in 

the Cambridge congregation provide? 
Don’t expect some flexible new doctrine, a 
spirituality that has evolved along with the cul- 
ture whose popular elements are used to pro- 
mote it: Schmelzer’s sermons, which are tout- 
ed as practical and applicable to everyday life, 
clearly are intended to keep parishioners in 
theological line. One morning, as I sit quietly 
in the back of a full house, he tells stories 
about incidents when God spoke aloud to be- 
lievers, telling them to do certain things on 
faith, and the believers met with miserable fail- 
ure. Schmelzer, for instance, was convinced 
he was going to get a screenwriting fellowship 
— God, he says, told not only him but also 12 
others, who passed on the good news. In the 
end, he was rejected. A woman believed she 
was commanded to announce her pregnancy, 
without being tested, after 10 years of trying 
to conceive. The humiliating truth: she was 
not pregnant. A proclaimed Vineyard faith 
healer went on to suffer two strokes, a heart 
attack, and then a fatal cancer. 

Schmelzer’s message? The key to surviving 
life’s challenges is praising God anyway. 
Schmelzer’s point is not the lack of happy 
endings, but that humans have no right to ex- 
pect any in the first place. As understood by 
the Vineyard faith, God does not owe any ex- 
planation, nor should believers hesitate to act 
if God commands them to do something. All 
believers can do is praise and obey; that alone 
is their supreme duty. 

The sermon lays the blame for the believ- 
ers’ unhappiness squarely at their own feet; it 
was likely error and pride in the first place 
that made them misunderstand God’s will. 
Schmelzer makes no attempt to sweeten up 
that conclusion. “The disciples were all tor- 
tured . . . anyone trying to follow Jesus can 
expect to suffer,” he says. It’s a tough mes- 
sage, but one not without reward: doing as 
the church tells you without complaint in this 
life brings a heavenly reward in the next. After 
listening to a sermon on the subjugation of 
personal will, I’m not surprised that the clos- 
ing song is a Christian-pop plea for God to 
conquer the human soul, with the refrain 
“reign in me.” It is a mournful sentiment and 
a far cry from the witty sloganeering on the 
subway. 

On some levels, it’s hard not to find the 
whole Vineyard approach deeply cynical. The 
denomination knows it’s not hip to advertise 
exclusion and self-denial; MTV and Holly- 
wood are much cooler, no doubt about it, 


TOUGH LESSONS: Pastor Dave’s sermons, which 
are touted as practical and applicable to everyday life, 
are designed to keep parishioners in theological line. : 


and that awareness drives the pitch. Schmelz- 
er seems to recognize this, initially telling me 
the church was founded in the ’80s by John 
Wimber of the Righteous Brothers, which he 
said made it “the first rock-era worship.” In 
reality, according to its own press materials, 
the church was founded nearly a decade be- 
fore Wimber joined, by a “burned-out” Los 
Angeles Christian named Kenn Gullickson. 
When his new church had grown to seven lo- 
cations, Gullickson — hardly someone with 
the mythic potential of a popular musician — 
heard about Wimber, a charismatic pastor 
who seemed the right person to take over 
leadership of what church materials describe 
as the “rapidly expanding movement.” 

It is not only the denomination’s history 
that Schmelzer fudges, In our first conversa- 
tion, he tells methé Cambridge Vineyard * 
congregation was founded because “my wife « 
and I and others were meeting and praying,” 
believing that “there was a ton of people with ‘ 
spiritual interest but no place that could do it } 
for them.” The image of the local church ris- 
ing entirely from community desire is appeal- 
ing, but it’s not the story he tells the congre- 
gation when I visit. In that sermon, he relates 
how he was working for a Vineyard church in 
California when the denomination hired him 
specifically to come east and start up the 
Cambridge congregation. 

Why would a pastor put a spin on such 
simple information? Schmelzer didn’t re- 
spond to requests for an additional interview 
by press time, so I couldn’t ask him why he 
fed me some white lies. But one answer leaps 
to mind: a rock star is sexier than a burnout; a 
sudden inspiration is flashier than being hired 
to get a job done. Few college students are 
going to be inspired by the slogan “Promise 
Keepers used to eat in our sanctuary,” and 
fewer still by “I hear the servitude is terrific.” 

We are talking about adults here, even if 
they are young — so you might ask whether 
we should even care that this church isn’t 
practicing exactly what it seems to preach. 
Berlet notes that Vineyard churches are often 
established in towns with colleges, though 
members hold their meetings well away from 
campuses. He says they commonly recruit 
students on campus, but then redirect the 
students’ focus as a way to “remove the com- 
munity and cut off the discourse.” That need 
to isolate its members is suggestive of the 
power-consolidation and mind-control tactics 
used by cults. 

Few would argue that the Vineyard Chris- 
tian Fellowship is a cult. But a group doesn’t 
have to be a cult to be unhealthy, and leaders 
don’t have look scary to manipulate their fol- 
lowers emotionally and spiritually. To put it 
simply: young people at a transitional period 
in their lives are easy to mold into the uni- 
form shape a church would like them to take. 
With new kids arriving all the time, Boston is 
ripe for the picking, and the Vineyard knows 
how to harvest. * 


David Valdes Greenwood is a freelance 
writer living in Somerville. 
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To BU’s Daniel Monti, urban tension is good for us 


Why cities work 
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MERICA’S SELF-IMAGE may be built around 

small towns and family farms, but according to 

Daniel Monti, that image couldn’t be further from 
reality. For Monti, the messy, imperfect struggle of Ameri- 
can public life is very much a product of city existence. 
“Whoever we are as a people,” he says, “it is definitely an 
urban-based people.” 

A sociology professor at BU and the author of The Amer- 
ican City: A Social and Cultural History (Blackwell, 1999), 
Monti speaks about the American city with an almost reli- 
gious fervor. Where liberal critics see urban isolation, 
Monti sees cohesive ethnic enclaves. Where conservatives 
see moral dissipation, Monti sees tolerance. He waxes po- 
etic about things like ethnic mutual-trade associations. He 
once told the New York Post, “Rooting for the Boston Red 
Sox is an exercise not so much in frustration, but in the re- 
. demptive power of hope in the future, always coming back 
next year, always battling.” 

Those are the words of an inveterate optimist — and of 


INTERVIEW BY MICHELLE CHIHARA 


someone who loves Boston. He also loves Springfield. And 
Salt Lake City. His faith in cities seems boundless, as does 
his interest in the details of urban life. In preparing The 
American City, he and a handful of students pored through 
150 years’ worth of daily newspapers from across the na- 
tion. They filled three filing cabinets with photocopied 
newspaper pages: an enormous, color-coded anecdotal his- 
tory of urban Americans trying to make things work. 
Monti’s book marshals some of those anecdotes as proof 
that we’re actually much better at figuring out ways to live 
with each other than we give ourselves credit for. The city, 
Monti says, is the place where we’ve gotten right everything 
that we’ve gotten right so far. 


Q: Your optimism about urban America sets your work 
apart. What are the criticisms of American cities that you 
take issue with? 

A: Cities are not-a place, historically, where people have 
been thought to get along especially well. To the extent 


that they do, it’s because they mind their own business and 
leave each other alone. That’s the way cities have been 
portrayed by social philosophers, social historians, certain- 
ly social scientists for 200 years. There are so many differ- 
ent types of people squished in the same small spot, 
they’re unwilling or unable to find out what they might 
have in common. 

There are exceptions — philosophers and commentators 
who have a much more optimistic view of life in cities and 
in America more generally. But what they tend to focus on 
is the energy and. dynamism, the richness and diversity as 
ends in and of themselves. Even they, these most optimistic 
of reviewers, don’t see much, if any, unity. 


Q: And you see unity? 

A: Oh, yeah. Because whatever unity we understand our- . 
selves as having as a people nationally is predicated upon 
what the human beings who lived first and foremost in 
cities did. They were the ones who showed us how to do it. 








Q: Take Boston as an example. What kinds of things 
might people not recognize as evidence of a healthy urban 
civic life? 

A: I first arrived here eight and a half years ago. Some- 
where in my first year I had the opportunity to come to know 
a businessman of some reputation in this city. He took me 
out to lunch in one of these classic men’s clubs. And he said 
that one of the things that has always bedeviled him — and 
most city leaders who wanted to get stuff done — was the 
fact that Boston had a reputation for being so tribal. 

The greatest example is the school-desegregation contro- 
versies that sprang up in Boston in the 1970s. They pro- 
duced an incredible amount of bitterness and confrontation 
between different neighborhoods. But he had something 
smaller than that in mind as well: the way in which, irrespec- 
tive of what was going on in schools, neighborhoods and dif- 
ferent people who lived there seemed quite satisfied to leave 
each other alone, and not to think about the big picture. 

I accepted this, but I countered with one important 
point. Many other cities in the 1980s and 1990s have gone 
through such an incredible period of disinvestment and 
neighborhood abandonment. Boston has too — but not 
nearly as much as other cities have. And one of the reasons 
is that inside those little parochial neighborhoods were 
worlds that mattered to the people who lived there. They 
were worlds and places in which pedple had a stake. It’s 
where they made their babies, it’s where they buried their 
dead. Those places were precious for the men, women, and 
children who lived there. And it was the very fact that that 
preciousness drew these people in almost a sacred sense 
that made them [the.neighborhoods] defensible, special, 
worth fighting for. 

The very thing that often frustrated city leaders, trying to 
make everyone else understand the big picture, was the very 
thing that helped keep Boston — even with the tumult and 
the conflict and the disagreement and the bitterness and the 
misunderstanding — more whole than many other places. 


_ Q: You’ve written that our civic culture is what allows us 
_ to frame an explanation of the meaning of big changes in 
|. our societies. How has civic culture beerk dealing with... 
_ changes in Boston? x 

AsIn the past two decades alone, changes in both the 
' city’s physical structure how, it’s rebuilding itself and 
how it’s recasting itself — and its larger civic rituals have 
been profound. 

On the one hand you have this 
immense notion of rebuilding — 
buildings, highways, the Big Dig, 
what to do (if anything) about 
Fenway Park, should we build an- 
other tunnel, what do we call it — 
all of these issues. On the other 
hand, the only reason Boston’s 
population has grown in recent 
years is because of an influx of new immigrants, primarily 
folks from Central and South America and the Far East. 
And finding a way of dealing with both of these things — 
building a new and different city, and finding a place for 
these new people to fit in — has not always been easy. 

Recently retired city councilman Dapper O’Neil was no- 
torious for one of his last great public outbursts, during a 
parade that passed through Dorchester several years ago. 
[In. 1992, O’Neil commented, within range of a video cam- 
era, about the number of Vietnamese stores in the vicinity: 
“I thought I was in Saigon, for Chrissakes.”] As soon as we 
get that kind of outburst, there’s the reaction to it. People 
are embarrassed, or they reach out to the very people who 
have been insulted. This doesn’t happen unless you are in a 
place where folks realize that they have to reach out to each 
other, that you can’t avoid these people. 


Q: So you’re saying that people tend to focus on the fric- 
tion — on comments like Dapper O’Neil’s — rather than 
on the process of dealing with the friction? 

A: That’s right. You can go down Dorchester Avenue 
and continue all the way out of the city, and you’re going to 
see layers of Boston history. You’re going to find business- 
es with Irish names and Latino names, Asian ‘names of 
every stripe, sometimes'sét’on the same block, two or three 
different stores with shop owners of very different back- 
grounds. Dorchester Avenue is a living, breathing example, 
at least in a commercial sense, of how these folks are trying 
to figure out a way of being next to each other. They’re 
reconciling their differences and finding a common way to 
deal with the world as businessmen, as shoppers, as in- 
vestors, as neighbors. 


‘Qi In your book, you Peassure the Italians in the North 
End that they shouldn’t worry about losing their neighbor- 
hood’s character. Why not? 


A: It will be okay. It won’t be the way they knew it, in part 
because a lot of them left. And they might not be thrilled with 
yuppies. The yuppies don’t like the noise that goes along 
with street festivals every summer and early fall. They don’t 
like the saints — they think it’s cheesy or tacky to march 
around with a saint, pasting dollar bills on it. The Italians 
who still live there find this [way of thinking] an act of disre- 
spect, but also an act of profound ignorance, in the same 
way a child is ignorant. The glaring ignorance of the new- 
comer to the oldcomer’s ways is a flashpoint for tension. 

But these folks aren’t damaged by living up there — 
they’re tolerated. The yuppies may be laughed at by some 
of the Italians, but they find a way of living next door to 
each other. 


Q: So gentrification is just something that we should accept? 

A: They [the neighborhood residents] will accept it and 
worry about it up to a point, and then they’ll go with the 
flow. That’s the one constancy about neighborhood life in 
American cities, with rare exceptions. 

The North End was originally founded by British folks 
who grudgingly made room for some Irish-Americans who 
weren’t real thrilled about having some Jews and Italians 
begin to move in, and some of the Italians didn’t like it 
when the Sicilians started moving in. South Boston hasn’t 


been exclusively Irish-American, ever! They may be the pre- 


dominant population there, but they are not the sole pro- 
prietors of that neighborhood, never have been. That’s 
largely the way it is in most neighborhoods. That’s why it 
works. 


Q: What are the best examples of racially and economi- 
cally mixed neighborhoods in Boston? 

A: One that has gradually found its way to becoming 
economically more prosperous and more mixed is the 
North End. South Boston has done this as well, bringing in 
younger people with more money. Some of the outlying 
neighborhoods, like Hyde Park, have done a good job. 
Some of the neighborhoods in JP, parts of Dorchester. 

Older, he aso teation of tiie black families are ay ad 


of Dorchester. Th 
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for a iba gered’ ne the neighborhood is being upgraded 


so dramatically that wealthier whites are moving in. And 
the black families are worried: is there going to be a spot 


The very thing that often frustrated city 
leaders was the very thing that helped keep 
Boston more whole than many other places. 


for them? Yeah, there’ll be a spot for them, they'll be able 
to maintain a very healthy presence. 

The best thing that’s going to happen in this city will be 
seen on Blue Hill Ave. We’re going to see that area revital- 
ized. It won’t be just the black people living there who'll re- 
vitalize it — they’re going to get a lot of help from out- 
siders. A lot of this initiative is going to come from the 
business community. 

For instance, I’m working with a set of businessmen and 
-women, entrepreneurs, private-development specialists, 
from six of the major cultural groups in the Boston area. 
Blacks, Asians, Latinos, Jews, Italians, and Irish-Americans. 
And we’re beginning to figure out how they can grow a new 
generation of ethnic leaders who understand that they need 
to cooperate with each other across these lines and invest in 
each other’s communities if they are to prosper together. 


Q: Given all the construction, don’t you think there’s a 
danger that corporate interests will damage some of Boston’s 
neighborhoods? Isn’t that threat worse when the developers 
are mega-corporations on a whole new scale, headquartered 
in other cities? . 

A: No, because we have been reckoning with this tension 
for 150 years. Cities that wanted to establish sewer systems or 
clean water supplies have always sought money and outside 
investors. The scale is larger, but the principles are the sattie. 

If we stumble once in a while — maybe we forget that 
we need to have some low-cost housing attached to the’ ’ 
newer places — it’s never too late to learn. If the mayor 
had said [of affordable housing], “This is irrelevant and I’m 
not going to do it,” that would have been a much different 
matter. Could he have recognized it earlier? Perhaps. But a 
lot of elected officials are capable of learning and growing. 


Q: What do you think is the most revolutionary and con- 
troversial aspect of what you’re saying? - 
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A: In the book, the bigger fights that I try to pick are the 
following: first, that our civic culture works, and it works 
well. And second, that its point of origin is in the last place 
that we'd ever expect to find it: in our cities. So those are 
two huge fights. 

In the book, I say that you have sets of purists. You have 
folks who have a very conservative view of the world, and 
folks that have a very liberal or leftist view of the world. 
They each have sets of principles that they hold as being 
important, which they hold cannot be reconciled with the 
other set of principles. 

The world that Americans have made inside cities is a 
unique combination of principles that conservatives would 
want to integrate and liberals would want to integrate. 
Somehow the sort of sloppy, mucky, inelegant people 
called Americans, with all their colors and stripes, have fig- 
ured out how to take these irreconcilable differences and 
put them to work on an everyday level so that the impossi- 
ble can become real. 

Conservative people believe in having strict entrance cri- 
teria to the club. Liberal people tend to be more open- 
minded and willing to share. They both think that the only 
way to build the world is to either have strict entrance crite- 
ria or open up to everybody. 

Americans have found a way of putting those two things 
together so you don’t open it to everybody, but you’re more 
open than some people would like. Instead of building the 
world in one way or the other, we have found a way of 
bringing these two distinctive approaches together for a 
better world in our cities, And it works. 


Q: What concrete evidence of that working process would 
you ask the average Bostonian walking down the street to 
look for? ; 

A: First of all, appreciate what you have and appreciate 
your contribution to it. Understand that you are a part of a 
wonderful show on those streets every day, in which very 
different people from different backgrounds and different 
levels of society somehow find a way of getting along. 

I love to go to malls, or Downtown Crossing, at Christ- 
mastime and just stand there and look at the variety of peo- 
ple. Clearly some have more means than others. And not 
just wealthy people, but young people and old people, peo- 
ple with families; and people who can trace their ancestry to 
Africa, the Far East, Western Europe, Eastern Europe, 
South and Central America — 
they're all there, and they’re all 
managing to-get along. They’re all 
doing something, following a set of 
prescribed rituals, at the end of 
which are these wonderful presents 
they give themselves. 


Q: So is the most unorthodox as- 
pect of what you’re saying simply 
your faith in the process? 

A: I have a great deal of faith in American society, and I 
think we’ve done remarkably well. And even when we are 
grumpy and grouchy about letting newcomers in, whether 
they come from the Far East or Southern Europe, it 
doesn’t make any difference. 


Q: Isn’t that just a way of glossing over problems like 
racism? 

A: It’s not a way of glossing over those problems, it’s a 
way of working beyond them. Sooner or later we'll figure 
out that we are in this boat together and the only way of 
not sinking is to figure out how to work together. And we 
do that with remarkable consistency in this country. 


Q: We’re still pretty segregated, in many ways. 

A: We have a lot more mixing than you think. The fact 
that you have these enclaves — whether rich or poor, Asian 
or Italian — there are lot more people of different back- 
grounds within those populations than we typically recog- 
nize. We learn that these other people are here, and be it 
grudgingly, we learn that we must deal with that. 

Our colonial ancestors made that decision for us. They 
realized that you couldn’t keep tight control over who was 
coming into our towns and cities. If they were going to 
prosper, then they’d have to loosen up. 

When the Mormons moved out West, they thought that 
God’s country was the most godforsaken place on earth. 
They wanted to keep outsiders out. But that was impossi- 
ble, and they learned pretty quickly. They learned that what 
was good for them could also be good for other people, and 
that allowing others in didn’t necessarily denature their way 
of life. And that’s the great trick of who we are as a people. 

Isn’t that disgustingly upbeat? *. 


Michelle Chihara can be reached at mchihara@phx.com. 
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Fidelity has proven its ability to make sound investments. 
But, activists wonder, how sound are its morals? 


Bitter returns 


BY STEVEN STYCOS 


Fidelity Investments is synonymous 

with impressive growth in their sav- 
ings and retirement plans. Represented by 
genial white-haired investment guru Peter 
Lynch, Boston-based Fidelity has maxi- 
mized returns from mutual funds and other 
holdings, operating under the comforting 
slogan “We help you invest responsibly.” 

But the Rainforest Action Network 

(RAN) and Project Underground, two San 
Francisco—based environmental-advocacy 


F OR MILLIONS OF Americans, 


derground’s oil campaigner. 

Occidental’s image, after all, is a far cry 
from the one Fidelity tries to promote for it- 
self. The Occidental Petroleum Corporation 
became a major company in the late ’60s and 
early ’70s, according to Edward Jay Epstein’s 
Dossier: The Secret History of Armand Ham- 
mer (Random House, 1996), when Hammer 
bribed foreign government officials in order 
to obtain oil concessions in Libya, Nigeria, 
and elsewhere. Probably best known for 
making an illegal $54,000 contribution to 


With more than 30 million Occidental 
Petroleum Corporation shares, Fidelity 
is one of the oil and chemical giant’s 
three largest shareholders. It controls 
about 10 percent of the company. 


groups that helped lead Seattle’s World 
Trade Organization protests, are mobiliz- 
ing against Fidelity, charging that the com- 
pany’s*support of a controversial oil-— 
drilling project in the Colombian rain forest 
is anything but responsible. The project in- 
volves exploring for an estimated 1.5 billion 
barréls of oil just outside the borders of the 
U’wa native people’s reservation. 

In November,.on the eve of the WTO 
ga in Seattle, anarchist8 added Fideli- 
ty to of protest targets including Nike- 
Town, M¢Donald’s, and Starbucks, accord- 
ing to A-Infos,-an online anarchist news ser- 
vice. And in December, RAN, Project Un- 
derground, and five other West Coast envi- 
ronmental groups wrote to Fidelity, setting a 
March 1 deadline for the company to meet 
their demands. The activists want Fidelity to 
either sell its stock in the Los Angeles—based 
oil and chemical giant Occidental Petroleum 
Corporation — the company that, working 
in cooperation with the Colombian govern- 
ment, is at the head of the disputed project 
— or persuade Occidental to halt plans for 
the drilling altogether. 

Fidelity — which did not return the 
Phoenix's calls — has yet to answer the letter, 
says Patrick Reinsborough, RAN’s national 
grassroots coordinator. But RAN and Project 
Underground planned a string of protests for 
February 3 at dozens of the company’s 80 of- 
fices nationwide — including locations in 
Boston, Providence, and Portland, Maine — 
as a not-so-subtle reminder to the investment 
giant that the deadline is approaching. RAN 
activists also launched an effort last month to 
challenge Democratic presidential candidate 
Al Gore about his links with Occidental. 
Gore, whose record has won him the backing 
of many environmental groups, holds Occi- 
dental stock valued in a 1998 filing at be- 
tween $250,000 and $500,000, according to 
the Financial Times. 


ROJECT UNDERGROUND and RAN 

hope that Fidelity — a high-profile in- 
vestment firm with a positive public image 
— will serve as a crowbar to pry Occiden- 
tal away from its Colombian drilling plans. 
Fidelity manages more than $1 trillion in 
customer assets and, according to its Web 
site, is thé largest privately held investment 
manager in the world. And with more than 
30 million shares.in Occidental, valued at 
about $700 million, Fidelity is one of the 
company’s three largest shareholders. Fi- 
delity controls about 10 percent of the 
company, says Carwil James, Project Un- 


Richard Nixon’s 1972 re-election campaign, 
Hammer built his initial personal fortune by 
delivering payments from the Soviet Union 
to its agents in the US, according to Epstein. 
(It was through Hammer that the Al Gore, 
connection took shape: the vice-president’s 
father, former US senator Al Gore Sr., was 
chairman of an Occidental coal-producing 
subsidiary and a partner in a cattle-breeding 
business with the former Occidental CEO. 
When the elder Gore died, the vice-president 
inherited his Occidental stock. On a related 
note, Occidental’s current chairman, Ray 
Irani, has contributed thousands of dollars to 
Gore’s campaigns; he also gave the Demo- 
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cratic National Committee $100,000 in the 

early 90s, the Times reports, after staying in 

the Lincoln room of the White House.) 
Occidental has a history of putting unsa- 

vory characters on the company payroll. Ac- 

cording to Epstein, the company paid 

Colombian guerrillas an estimated $3 million 

in 1985 to protect its Cafio Limén pipeline. 

And in 1996, in response to an article in the 

New York Times, Occidental admitted paying 

the Colombian military millions of dollars to 

provide security for company projects. 
Occidental was the parent company of 

Hooker Chemical, the corporation respon- 

sible for Love Canal, 

perhaps America’s 

most infamous toxic- 

dumping disaster. It 

was also named 

one of the 10 

worst corpora- 

tions of 1997 by 

Multinational 

Monitor, a maga- 

zine started by 

consumer activist 

Ralph Nader. And 

last year a group of 

Dominican nuns 

sponsored a sharehold- 

ers’ resolution ordering 

the company to re-examine 


_ its.plans to drill near the U’wa 


reservation. (Surprisingly, the 
resolution collected 13 percent of 
the vote at Occidental’s annual 
meeting in June.) 

The U’wa (pronounced 00-wah) are 
a tribe of about 5000, living in 
the cloud forest in 
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northeast Colombia. In August 1999, re- 
sponding to a recommendation from the 
Organization of American States, the 
Colombian government more than tripled 
the tribe’s reservation to 220,275 hectares 
(or about one-tenth the size of Mas- 
sachusetts). The new reservation’s border 
stops a mile short of the location where Oc- 
cidental wants to drill. 

A month after expanding the reservation, 
Colombia granted Occidental an environ- 
mental license to drill in partnership with 
the government’s oil company, Ecopetrol. 
Burdened with debts to American-dominated 
financial institutions such as the World 
Bank, Colombia is under intense pressure 
to exploit its natural resources. 

Because the drilling site is not on the 
U’wa reservation, the Colombian govern- 
ment insists it has no responsibility to se- 
cure the tribe’s approval. The government 
also says that the license includes adequate 
environmental protections: exploratory 
drilling is prohibited in environmentally 
sensitive areas, the Colombian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs notes, and is limited to only 
five hectares of land. Furthermore, the gov- 
ernment argues, oil exports are key to 
Colombia’s economic development. 

But the U’wa fear the project will result 
in spiritual and environmental damage. The 
tribe claims the exploration site is part of its 


See FIDELITY, page 30 
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FIDELITY, from page 29 

ancestral area. (That contention, Occiden- 
tal executive Lawrence Meriage told the 
Wall Street Journal, is “a concoction of cer- 
tain activists up in the [San Francisco] Bay 
Area.”) The U’wa believe that oil is the 
earth’s blood, and that removing it will de- 
stroy life. Collective suicide would be better 
than watching their homeland and culture 
ruined, they contend. In 1996, in fact, the 
U’wa threatened to commit mass suicide by 
jumping off a cliff should the drilling, 
which was already in the works, begin. 

The U’wa also worry that they will in- 
creasingly be exposed to the bloody civil 
war between the Colombian government 
and guerrilla groups. The conflict, marked 
by right-wing death squads, kidnappings, 
and disappearances, resembles the wars 
that terrorized Guatemala and El Salvador 
in the 80s. Amnesty International USA es- 
timates that as many as 2000 political 
murders and disappearances may have oc- 
curred in Colombia last year alone. 
Catholic priests, human-rights advocates, 
trade unionists, and journalists are among 
the dead. Citing “extensive collusion”.be- 
tween the Colombian Army and paramili- 
tary groups, Amnesty announced its oppo- 
sition to a $1.28 billion aid package pro- 
posed for Colombia earlier this month by 
President Bill Clinton. “US military aid is 
tantamount to underwriting the Colombian 
‘dirty war,’ ” says Carlos Salinas, 
Amnesty’s director for Latin America and 
the Caribbean. 

The U’wa have good reason to link oil ex- 
ploration with violence and environmental 
destruction. Last year, guerrilla groups 
bombed Occidental’s Cafio Lim6n pipeline, 
located 100 miles east of the U’wa reserva- 
tion, more than 60 times, according to an in- 
dustry publication, the Oil Daily. The result- 
ing oil spills spoiled nearby lakes and streams. 
One October attack, which the National Lib- 
eration Army (ELN), a guerrilla group, later 
called a “grave error,” caused a fire to engulf 
the village of Machuca, killing 70 people. 

During a 1997 press conference at Occi- 


dental’s headquarters, Robert Cobaria, 
president of the Traditional U’wa Authori- 
ty, said that his life had been threatened by 
hooded gunmen who sought his approval 
for the drilling agreement. When he re- 
fused, Cobaria was beaten and thrown into 
a river. 

And in March 1999, the guerrilla group 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia 
(FARC) kidnapped and executed an orga- 
nizer with Project Underground and two 


EFERRING TO Fidelity’s slogan, Pro- 
ject Underground’s James says the 
standoff with the U’wa “is a litmus test for 

them to see if they can invest in a way 
that’s truly responsible.” Although it’s only 
in recent months that supporters of the 
U’wa have turned their attention to the in- 
vestment company, Fidelity should com- 
mand much more attention locally than 
Occidental, which has no presence in Mas- 
sachusetts. Fidelity maintains its headquar- 


Instead of just celebrating the 
presence of Fidelity jobs, one 
activist says, Massachusetts citizens 
need to ask themselves if they 
would ‘seek to profit from the 
exploitation of indigenous people.’ 


Native American activists who were helping 
the U’wa with their battle against oil explo- 
ration. Guerrilla leaders later blamed the 
attack on an errant commander. 

Last November, after Occidental received 
final government approval to start explo- 
ration, several hundred U’wa launched an 
occupation of the proposed drilling site. Last 
week the Colombian Army evicted them, ac- 
cording to Project Underground, and three 
people are missing. 

Roger Gillott, a spokesman for Occiden- 
tal, refused to comment on the dispute, 
other than to say that a timetable for 
drilling at the Colombian site has not been 
announced. According to the Financial 
Times, however, Occidental indicated last 
month that it planned to start building 
roads to the test site at the end of January 
and to sink the first test well at the site in 
May. Road-building equipment was recent- 
ly moved into the area, but last week, re- 
ports Project Underground, the ELN 
pushed the four backhoes, four bulldozers, 
and four trucks over a cliff. 


PRIVATE CONNECTIONS 
LIVE Voice PERSONALS 


The quick, easy way to 


meet single people today. 


ters on Devonshire Street in Boston and 
has regional operating centers in Marlbor- 
ough, Massachusetts, and Merrimack, New 
Hampshire. It also has storefront investor 
centers on Congress and Boylston Streets 
in Boston, as well as in Braintree, Burling- 
ton, and Worcester. 

In recent years, Fidelity has become adept 
at wringing special tax breaks out of local 
governments. In 1996, after Raytheon and 
other manufacturers persuaded the legisla- 
ture to give them an income-tax break in ex- 
change for keeping jobs in the Bay State, Fi- 
delity also demanded and received the same 
tax break. The provision, which exempts 
mutual funds’ out-of-state sales from state 
taxes, costs the Commonwealth $46 million 
a year, according to the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Economic Development. The 
lion’s share of that money, says James St. 
George, executive director of the liberal tax- 
reform group Tax Equity Alliance for Mas- 
sachusetts, goes to Fidelity. 

In the mid ’90s, the company also received 
$25 million in land, roads, and utility con- 


nections from the state of Rhode Island in 
exchange for constructing two new buildings 
for its institutional-investments division in 
Smithfield. And in 1998, Fidelity received tax 
breaks in return for locating a $75 million 
campus in West Lake, Texas, according to 
the Forth Worth Star-Telegram. 

Although mutual funds that exclude in- 
vestments in tobacco companies, polluters, 
or makers of sexually explicit films have 
grown increasingly popular, Fidelity offers 
no “socially responsible” investment options, 
according to Jack Bowers, editor of Fidelity 
Monitor, an independent Califognia-based 
newsletter for Fidelity investors. He finds 
criticism of Fidelity’s involvement with Occi- 
dental to be absurd. “When they say [they’re 
investing] responsibly, they’re talking about 
risk, not social responsibility,” Bowers says. 

But according to Carwil James, Fidelity’s 
ongoing tax breaks give Bay Staters a spe- 
cial responsibility. Instead of just celebrat- 
ing the presence of Fidelity jobs, he says, 
Massachusetts citizens need to ask them- 
selves if they would “seek to profit from the 
exploitation of indigenous people.” 


ROJECT UNDERGROUND and RAN 
see the conflict between the needs of 
the U’wa and the quest for higher profits as 

part of a larger picture. The two environ- 
mental groups are among 200 organiza- 
tions from 50 countries that are calling for 
a moratorium on drilling in indigenous 
homelands and environmentally fragile 
areas, and for increased investment in safe, 
renewable energy. 

Environmental activists hope that this 
week’s protests at Fidelity offices will yield 
results for U’wa. If there’s no action, says 
RAN’s Reinsborough, protests will contin- 
ue at Fidelity offices, as well as on the cam- 
paign trail with Gore. “There could be non- 
violent civil disobedience.or.things along 
that line,” he says, “to draw the public’s at- 
tention to this very, very important issue.” 


Steven Stycos is a freelance writer living 
in Rhode Island. 
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the puzzle 
#1213 Piece of cake 


BY DON RUBIN 


Each of the layers in this 13-layer “cake” was circular 
originally, and all were of roughly equivalent size. We'd like you 
to identify this baker’s dozen, top to bottom, in the spaces 
provided. 


FPS SCE aR 8) 
RR TOR EE 9) 
| OAR Ee see 10) 
| eR EE 11) 
_ Ser eee 12) 
6) 13) 
7) 


1) Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Phoenix Puzzle Winner 
Pens. 

2) All entries myst be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #1213, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston, MA 02215) by noon on Wednesday, February 9. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3) In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We have only 10 pens to give away each week, 
so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4) All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 











Solution #1211: Pictophones 


In terms of degree of difficulty, we’d place “curling” (the Scottish 
ice game and the biceps exercise) and “litter” (the stretcher and 
trash) somewhere near the top. “Fire” (to dismiss from a job) and 
“graduate” (a confainer marked in intervals for measurement) were 
tricky, too. A graduate isn’t necessarily a cylinder. 

The correct answers are: 
1)-D-+plane)—- - ~ 10) Alitter) -~ <= = 
2) E (mill) 11) K (graduate) , ; 

3) M (notes) 12) F (fence) 
L (box) 13) | (roll) 


aN (loaf) 14) H (curling) 

) OQ. (fire) 15) B (plug) 

7) I (iron) 

8) G (palm) 

9) C (letters) is c 





oe ¢ Ag = 22 





Pens to the following: 
PET AN AN a> 

1) Clint Chadsey, Melrose 6) Geoff Stern, Brookline “ee 

2) Stephen Wagner, Maynard 7) F.E. Kenny, Milford 

3) Emily K. Moore, Denver, 8) Robet P. Boule, 

co Tewksbury 
4) Alissa Coggins, Lynn 9) John Lydstone, Boston 
5) Melena Bettencourt, 10) William Bray, Lowell 
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THE E STREET BAND 
Hartford Civic Ctr, CT May 7 
Madison Sq Garden, NYC 
June 12, 15, 17, 20, 22 
Bruins « pitics x Red «> 4 Buy/Sell 
Padute a ancaxi i MARIAH CAREY 


CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 617.734.6666 


WWW.ACETICKET.COM 
: CHER 
‘Fleet Ctr, March 3 


TINA TURNER 
Fleet Ctr 





KORN 
Worcester Centrum, March 30 & 31 
Prov Civic Ctr March 28 


JUDDS 
March 23, Hartford Civic Ctr 
CROSBY, STILLS 
NASH & YOUNG 
April 12, Hartford Civic Ctr 


OPENING DAY RED SOX 
All Red Sox Games Availabie 


sii BINS ORL TS 
pecs ink Ao & sporting events 


860-246-4338 
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PROFESSIONAL ¢ GENERAL ¢ RETAIL « e HOTEL, RESTAURANT, ENTERTAINMENT 
These and other listings are updated weekly at AD od To advertise, call 617.859.3211 


General 


OYSTERS AREN’T FOR EVERYONE. 
NEITHER ARE OUR JOBS 


The difference is YOU - with superior skills, experience, and intelligence... 
The difference is our clients - premier companies and institutions... 
The difference is top pay rates, comprehensive benefits 
and over 30 years of experience... 

The difference is our lack of attitude. 


TEMPORARY * P-TO-HIRE * PERMANENT 


Word Processors (60 wpm) Executive Secretaries 
Desktop Publishing Administrators 

Legal & Medical Secretaries Recep 

Data Entry r Super Non-Typist 


*SKILLBUREAU .1, 617-423-2986 


129 Tremont Street ¢ Boston, MA 02108 libureau.com 
THINKING JOBS FOR THINKING PEOPLE 


SECURITY 
OFFICERS 


Full-Time Benefits include: 
© Group Medical Insurance © Paid Vacations 
© 401K Retirement * Scheduled Performance 
Savings Plan Reviews 
¢ Company Paid Life Insurance © Health Club and 
© Uniforms Provided Eyewear Discounts 
Call or apply in person, Monday-Friday, sonal 
Cambridge = = Boston = 


= Medical Area = 
575 Boylston St., 6th Floor, 


Tel: (617) 437-9119 - Call jeff 


ORIGINAL 


London Enterprises, 


Boston's premiere nightciuhb marketing company 
is searching tor motivated college students 
CIM Li TiMilii milgtitililelili pom tere 


“NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
“FLEXIBLE HOURS AVAILABLE 


“EARN UP TO $20 AN HOUR 


For more information call —- @ (6173 451-1702 


DISPATCHERS 
WANTED 


for Adult Phone Service in Cambridge. Seeking 
mature, dependable. detail oriented, organized 
with excellent phone voice. Applicants with 
strong customer service or sales experience 


if 
g 
7 
a 
s 
7 


(Near Quingf Cir. T Sta Saer 
Tek (617) 328-7769 - Call Robin 


Williams College is a highly selective liberal arts college located in the Berkshire Hills of 
Massachusetts. Close to skiing and wilderness areas, Williams provides competitive 

compensation and was recently named number 40 in Yahoo’ list of the top 100 wired colleges. 
Reporting to the Director of Networks and Systems, the NSA is responsible for designing 
and maintaining a secure, reliable environment for production administrative systems. 
High performance Unix platforms provide timeshare service to 4000 users, provide e-mail 
and web services, and serve Oracle database applications. Williams College employs 
Compag Alpha systems running Tru-64 Unix in an ASE cluster environment to provide 
access to mar services. Solaris, Linux, Irix, and Free-BSD are also used on-campus. The 
successful candidate will demonstrate creativity, effective problem solving, and a high skill 
level in Unix systems administration. 

Candidates must have a Bachelor's degree in Computer Science or equivalent experience. Ar least 

3 years of Unix systems administration experience on large production systems is also required. 
Resume review will begin immediately and continue until the position is filled. Job # 1475-PH. 
Please send cover letter with job number and resume with the names, addresses and phone 
numbers of three work-related references to: 


Williamstown, MA 01267-2114 
Phone: (413) 597-2681; Fax: (413) 597-4060; E-mail: br@williams.edu 


Williams College welcomes diversity 


ALL SHIFTS 
LaGroceria 


RISTORANTE ITALIANO AND PIZZERIA 


Ask For FRANK, 
PAT OR MOE 


a plus. Evenings, over nights and weekends 
available, part time only. Green Line Lechmere 
stop. Call Rachael at 


617-520-3373 


WANTED 


to answer phones 
days for busy 
Boston Service 
Call Keith or Keyana 
for an immediate 
opening 
$400-$600 
Cash/week 


assistant 
managers 


Berkeley, California-based specialty coffee 
roaster & retailer has openings for assistant 
managers throughout the Boston area. We 
are looking for people with previous retail- 
supervisory experience to help us manage the 
best human beans and the best coffee beans. 


Competitive salary, on/off site training, medical, 
including prescription, chiropractic and vision, 
dental, domestic partner coverage, 401(k), life 
insurance, paid vacation & sick time, discounts, 
and advancement opportunities. Send your 
resume & cover letter to: Zabed Choudhury, 
Peet's Coffee & Tea, P.0. Box 12509, Berkeley, 
CA 94712-3509. 


We encourage applications from people 
of all ages, races and ethnic backgrounds. 


Pets Coffee sea... 


www.peets.com 


The Organizational Security Company» WWW. ISTSECURATY COM © 


$$$ 
Want to earn BIG BUCKS for 
short haul run? Be home every 
weekend? We are currently 
seeking a dependable 
owner/operator equip with CDL 
to run local distribution route in 
the New England area. Inter- 
ested applicants should call 1- 

888-817-5060 to learn Laat 
about this great 


$800 WEEKLY 
POTENTIAL 


Processing Government Re- 
funds At Home! No Experience 


1-800-696-4779 
Ext. 422 


ARTIST’S 
MODEL 


Need female models with pro- 
portionate bodies for drawing 
in private studio right on the B 
Line. Experience not neces- 
sary. $15/hr. Short interview 
required. 
617-787-0851. 
Visit my website at 
http://members.aol.com 
/searchneye/ 


BALLROOM 
DANCE 
TEACHERS 


Learn to Dance, Learn to 





days/Career Opportunities. 

get paid as 

join the World Leader in 

Ballroom Dance Instruction. 

Call Bill or Kristen at (508)651- 
904 


$10hr. ‘Cal Liz Tue-Fri after 
10am. 617-423-4904 


ping epetcatons 

Is accepting to pro- 
vide community service in lead- 
poisoning prevention. Call Al 
Gens @ 401-461-4111 


Onivens. CL Ase 
EXCEL LOGISTICS - A world 
leader in third party logistics of- 
fers career driving positions: - 
Home daily. -Multi-stop New 
England runs. 
benefits package. -Approx. 
$750 per week 
must have at least 2 yrs exp. 
Yard work experience a plus. 
Excel is an equal opportunity 
employer and all aes oo is 
contingent on passing a 
employment drug screen. Call 
1-800-270-0892 


FEMALE 
MASSEUSE 
WANTED 


Do you want a job that offers 
great $$ with a flexible sched- 
ule? F/T w/health insurance or 
P/T position avi. No profession- 
al exp. nec. Will train. Call Avi 
(617)594-6333 








Growing lab in Woburn is skg 
persons interested in 

Orthodontic Techs. Training in 
appliance fabrication. Good 
skills using hands and eyes. 





HOMEWORKERS 
NEEDED 
$635 weekly processing mail. 
Easy! No experience needed. 
Call 1-800-426-3085 x 4300 
24 hrs. 


Marketing Promo Co. 
seeking event staff & 

in the NE Region for 
sports/event promos. Must be 
responsible, outgoing, clean 
driving record. Several FT/PT 
positions . Please call 
800-997-8833 ext 55 email hu- 
manresources @ goodstuff- 
usa.com or FAX resume to 603- 
429-2006, Attn: Human Re- 





MODELS WANTED 
GOOD PAY 
NO NUDITY 
FLEXIBLE 


1-617-787-3591 


PERSONAL 
CARE ASSIST. 
Energetic Stu- 

dent/Anyone 
To assist disabled woman. No 
dress code. No exp. neces- 
sary. Great Pay. 
617-731-6228 


POST OFFICE 


CAREERS 
Start $14.08/hr. plus benes. 
For exam — info 


SECURITY HELP 
Alternative night club seeks 
qualified security and bar 
help. Only the open-minded 
need . Applyin person at: 

21 Brookline St. 

Cambridge 
(Enter Thiru side door) 
Tues-Fri 1:00pm-5:00pm 
or call: 


(617)864-0400 
Ext. 8 


SUMMER DAY 
CAMP 


Directors, instructors, and 
counsellors: woodworking, 
aquatics, archery, arts and 
crafts, 

Adventure, tennis, sailing, na- 
ture. Salary range $1500- 


(978)369-4095 
WANTED 


Male college graduate 25+ 
Harvard Sq. rm in exchange 
pg oo nga 


617 868 868-0649 


tna 
PART-TIME/ 
SEASONAL 
OPPS. 





ATTENTION NOCTURNAL 
ARTISTS Prop Co out of 
Newton seeks P/T deliv- 
ery/setup personnel. 
Latenight hours. Contact 
Sam 617-964-PROP. 


DELIVERY PERSON 
Drivers with own car needed to 
deliver roses in Boston and 
vicinity on Feb 14. Guaran- 
teed $100+ Rosexpress 
617-464-0111 


FLORIST SHOP 


Rosexpress needs P/T help 
ep vse for Vi 
ay 


GIRLS WANTED 
EARN UP TO $800+/wk.Must 
— ee 


"6t 617-427-6514 
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Media Opportunities BUSINESS OPPS 


TAKE CHARGE OF YOUR CAREER clegeaningcam, The ie 








.com, The inter- 
net's largest college dining 
guide. 










PHOENIX 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

We have an immediate opening for a highly organized individual with 1-3 years of administrative 
experience. Will plan travel, maintain databases and coordinate various projects. Must be able to type 
5OWPM and have strong proficiency in MS Word and Excel. 


EDITOR-IH-CHIEF MEDIA INTERNET SITES 
THE PHOENIX MEDIA/COMMUNICATIONS GROUP IS GROWING ONCE AGAIN. We are creating and 
investing heavily in anew internet Company for our award winning media websites (bostonphoenix.com, 
providencephoenix.com, worcesterphoenix.com, fnxradio.com). In this Senior Management position, the 
Editor-in-Chief, will be responsibile for ALL editorial content on the sites, the revamping of our current 








When it comes to building a work style that fits your unique situation, we believe you can have it all: the independent 
lifestyle that temporary work offers — wad if Fidelity proves to be a good fit, you may find a fulfilling, long-term career 
with us. 









617-859-3300 


WORK AT HOME: 


Learn to make up to $3000/wk, 
P/T, F/T. Not MLM; Free 2 min. 




























BROKERAGE SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 


Immediate. full-time openings exist (3+ month assignments) to address Fidelitys brokerage account customers’ general 


































sites, and assisting in the development of new sites for the company. As well as the management of an questions. Individuals must have Windows/PC skills; prior-customer service experience is a plus. recording. 
on-line editorial staff. Our ideal candidate would have 2-3 years editorial experience either in print or 1-800-359-8336. 
interactive media. Must have the ability to handle a wide variety of content and be * Starting rates at $12-$13 per hour; overtime may be available Ext. 8676 


technologically savvy. 
Having eclectic interests from arts to politics a plus. Strong leadership qualities will be needed to develop 


pine cad * Hours are 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. (Monday through Friday) 


¢ Comprehensive training is provided 
* Benefit opportunities include 401(k) and vacation/holiday pay 


















MATIONAL SALES ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE. 
We seek a dynamic and experienced account executive with strong presentation skills to join our 
expanding Corporate National Sales Department. The position will concentrate on establishing new 
business, but also provides the opportunity to sell The Providence Phoenix, The Worcester Phoenix, and 
Specialty sports magazines to national advertisers. Eligible candidates will have 1-2 years experience 
selling national accounts. Agency experience a plus. Some travel required. 


RECEPTIONIST 
The Boston Phoenix, has a dynamic opportunity for a detail-oriented and self-motivated individual to 
handle reception duties and provide administrative support to various departments as needed. This entry- 
level position requires excellent communication and organization skills. This is an awesome opportunity 
for an individual who loves the Phoenix and WFNX and is eager to begin a career in communications at 
one of Boston's most alternative companies. The position provides a transfer to another position after 6 
months. 













Please send your resume to MAIL: Fidelity Investments, 82 Devonshire Street, Job Code: BX067, Mail Zone: G10A, 
Boston, MA 02109. SEND E-MAIL TO: tempworks@fmr.com or FAX: (617) 385-1317 (plain text only, and please 
attach cover letter referencing job code). 

We also offer a number of administrative, professional, and technical assignments throughout Fidelity’ New England 
sites. For additional opportunities, visit our Web site at: 


































WwW W TEMPWORKSTEMPSOURCE COM 




















pms ! 
NO APPLICATION FEES. 1- 
800-863-9006 Ext. 838. 
www.help-pay-bills.com 


















WEBMASTER ——. 7) investments: TempWorks/TempSource Phoenix Classifieds  ~ 
We seek a skilled WEBMASTER with experience in IIS 4.0, Windows NT Server 4.0 and ActiveState Per! ® To Place Your 
; WE HELP YOU INVEST RESPONSIBLY™~ A Fidelity Investments Company EOE Help Wanted Ad, Call 


617-859-3300 





PRE-PRESS QuarkXPress Experts | stsisinseoanantssiss hore 


SPECIALISTS Got Skills? ores = .. 


Got Skills? MEDICAL OPPS. 
Are you a master at Master Pages? 


~ 4 ? 
So just how “wise” are you? Are you Have you pit style with Style Sheets? ATTENTION: 


PressWise? Are you TrapWise? Aquent has 
immediate openings for Pre-Press profes- Can you flow with the text? HEALTHY 






















Operations i 
define requirements, integrate and configure system components and provide day-to-day support. 


SK) ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
The Boston Phoenix has an excellent opportunity for an experienced sales professional to represent our 
Company to the ski/outdoor industry. Our ideal candidate will have a successful track record in media 

sales and existing contacts within the ski industry. 


RECRUITMENT ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 

ondiiny ae Newspaper Group ence eeeen eee 0 bap eid De eaaparting italy 
Wanted Section. The right individual will possess strong organizational and sales skills, as well as a 

determination to succeed. Candidate must have 2-3 years sales experience. Advertising sales experience 

a plus. 


SENIOR ACCOUNTANT 
Er oeneiiatai Gaties needa te mates ite dante soe =n pene aha 
full accounting cycle nang Sone oe , balance sheet reconciliations, cash 










































































































planning, and tax projections. Must Res eamlsabvl enstedne eyctene ant have. 60} ancourtee, 
sionals with proven skills in software such : : ; WOMEN AGES 
DIRECTOR OF SALES We're seeking talented individuals with pro- 21-30 
We are seeking a dynamic, energetic individual to manage our Sales/Client as QuarkXPress, Photoshop, Illustrator, ; ; : Conéider being sn Egg Dlortor tor 
Qualified candidates ; ; fessional experience in print graphics produc- aa ! 
i FreeHand, TrapWise, and PressWise. 7 , a loving infertile couple. if you 
tion. If you’ve got solid QuarkXPress, are: attractive, intelligent, 5'3”- 
<pibiah, eeut a soneld ch Gatering cultanding aprdce 10 clerts. sling SE at Photoshop, and Illustrator skills and want to Gal canta sey tenet pean 
eg If you're “wise”, have excellent attention put them to use for top pay, then you're read- cohaidier hetping. fra cone 
The Boston Phoenix seeks a Classified Advertising Lines Ad Taker who will be responsible for the to detail, full knowledge of a pre- ing the right ad. timofetion. Comin 46 wks. 
sinad cucshdlons mn tle missions customer Spite a tools eae Sonim to broek toasine flight/pre-press environment and are See ax fen once 
J crave tots of mecta sales at one of Boston's most aheratve companies. available for Ist, 2nd, or 3rd shifts, our Aquent has immediate positions available for tose 
PC/MAC TECH clients need you! $20-$24 per hour with some of the hottest ie 
We seek a skilled individual with good communication and customer service skills with at least 2 years of clients around. Sound exciting? It is! Post ATTN BIRTHMOMS 
environdeart, t ' ‘ We're a married couple wishing 
Post your resume to our website if you're your resume now to ur website and we'll give to adopt a Caucasian newbom 







you a call to let you know what you need to 


do next. special moments, awaits your 
child. Legal and confidential. 
Please call Lori & Bruce, 1-800- 


www. www.agquent.com 391-4760, Press 3 
Z papent —— q DATA ENTRY OPERATOR 


A U E N ae Accurate entry of biomed res 
AQUENT on ae 

sume: Glaucoma Research, inc. 
20 Park Plaza Ste 535 Boston, 


MA 02116 or fax 617-482-0537 
Part Time 


POWERPOINT ear 
SPECIALISTS REGIONAL ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE - BOSTON AREA RECEIVE UP TO 


national rep firm and developing key regional accounts. You must $1 464 
have strong writing and presentation skills plus a minimum of 2 years 


Got Skills? outside media sales experience. Healthy men and women 18-45 


; ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 101.7 FNX-BOSTON AREA are needed to participate in a 
If you have solid MS PowerPoint skills, WENX is expanding our outside sales force. Successful tandi- drug free research study on 
dates will be responsible for handling and developing an estab- sleep and the effects of light. 


we have immediate positions available. lished list of agency and retail advertising accounts as well 3 : 
P guetta dant teuieses SS Pantiene + yaes dedelde oulan aaa’: ‘Spend up to 11 or 12 days (in- 


We are seeking talented individuals ence required. Excellent opportunity for career-minded sales cluding 10 or 11 nights) living in 


interested in PrePress Specialist positions 
paying $20-$25 an hour. 
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The Boston, Providence, and Worcester Phoenix's have exciting opportunities available for dynamic 
and creative individuals with strong presentation and sales skills to join our sales force. To qualify you 
must have a minimum of 1 year proven track record in outside sales and possess the ability to 
generate new business.Experience in print sales a plus. 


CALL CENTER REPRESENTATIVES 
a ge ttt yal apetion scallee heat rea ed oogfaarphen ragefleaendp valves 
nationwide. 































The Boston Phoeriix is looking for an energetic, experienced writer. and reporter to cover long, 
investigative projects. Top candidates will have the following: at least 3 years of journalism experience 
ae or more preferred); proven ability to write long pieces (2500+ words) in clear, compelling prose; 

experience covering the courts, or in preparing investigative articles. Magazine writing experience and 
knowledge of Boston a plus. Please submit five writing clips with resume. 


STUFF MEDIA GROUP 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 

Do you live the Lifestyle? If so then we have an opportunity for you! We are looking for a real go- 
getter to pound the pavement. Someone. who thrives on the challenge to generate new business. We 
seek an Account Executive with 2-3 years of media sales experience to join our expanding sales 
department. Knowledge of the Boston area and local nightlife a must. 


FNX RADIO NETWORK 

















































































s : s ‘ sutives who de: aun id . . f 
With the creation of the FNX Radio Network, we are currently seeking individuals to help us expand the with professional SAPS ence in on- exciting ‘work environment with tremendous income potential! belgite a magi dor — 
independent spirit of Boston's Real Alternative radio into new markets in Maine and New Hampshire. screen presentation construction, ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE - PORTLAND AREA nivale 
Starting with 92.1FNX in Portland, Maine, the FNX Network is poised to become a new force in build t iti d lid desi 92.1FNX (WPHX-FM) a " 
broadcasting, simulcasting the unique alternative sounds that have marked 101.7 WFNX since 1983. ullds, ransitions, an Soll esign Now that we're in the Portland area, we're looking for an ener- All meals are provided 
skills a must getic and enthusiastic individual who walk our walk and talk our “Engage in leisure activities for 
talk. If think have th t stuff, let us know. : 
reper opeeye opener SNA ancien ates come arcishetae ta eceeaaied one eonemies 6 cahd etinns bane: Ski “ much of the = tne Be 
Network team, working rational developing key regional big plus, bu t of all we're looking for s who fits with medical evaluation is i - 
counts. You must have strong writing and presentation skilis plus a minimum of 2 years outside media sales If you know your stuff and want to be dot indie vive ant te willing gt up: bie ‘on 
oe paid top dollar, please post your resume te Senor aeneams For more information call 
oi 617- or il 
‘SENIOR ACCOUNTANT on our website ASAP! LIGHT @gere.bwh.harv 
We seek a skilled professional with 3+ years of general accounting experience. Will be responsible for the t , Coan net eeeaneeneate te oatey xgmnemnens Ss aed.edu le 
full accounting cycle including financial statement preparation, balance sheet reconciliations, cash hana Ressurses PUG B 
ing, and tax ae ~ Must k of nting and have a BS in nting. www.aquen -cOom it panaetie amas parm mong aaa 





ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 101.7 FHX-BOSTOM AREA 

WFNX is expanding our outside sales force. Successful candidates will be responsible for handling and 
developing an established list of agency and retail advertising accounts as well as generating new 
business. Minimum 1 year outside sales experience required. Excellent opportunity for career-minded 
sales executives who desire a unique and exciting work environment with tremendous income potential! 
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ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE - PORTLAND AREA 92. 1FHX (WPHX-FM) 
Now that we're in the Portland area, we're looking for an energetic and enthusiastic individual who walk 

our walk and talk our talk. If you think you have the right stuff, let us know. Experience in developing and 
nurturing a solid client base is a big plus, but most of all we're looking for someone who fits with our indie 
vibe and is willing to work hard with our sales team. 


PEOPLE2PEOPLE.COM 


People2People.com is a hot start-up with years of experience. We already have over 850,000 active 
members with thousands more joining each week. To keep up with this exponential growth, we need to 
add key people to our team. Be a part of one of the fastest growing internet start up companies in the 
area. 


JAA WEB DEVELOPER 
We are looking for several talented, out-of the-box thinkers who want to do cutting edge work in a fun, creative 
environment. You will be providing programming expertise in the areas of product development, technical 

Operations and integration of applications with ASP's, ISP's and the latest third party vendors. Experience with 
JAVA, HTML, JavaScript, and 1-2 years experience in NT-based web applications development is perferred. If you 
enjoy the challenges of a start up environment, that fosters teamwork, growth and thinking, then this opportunity is 
for you. 


INTERNET BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT MANAGER 
People2Peopie.com, the largest site of it's kind, seeks someone with an entrepreneurial spirit relentiess 
drive, and a passion for the Internet to help us forge the strategic partnerships that will take our e- 
commerce businesses to the next level. Solid presentation skills are a must. Sales experience 
preferred. Minimum 1-3 years Internet experience is essential. Approximately 25% travel. 




















MEDIA/COMMUNICATIONS GROUP 
CHIEF SYSTEMS ENGINEER 


We seek a dynamic and experienced Chief Systems Engineer to manage our Corporate IT Department. This 
position requires a minimum of 3-5 years work experience with Microsoft Windows NT and TCP/IP 
Networking. Management experience and MCSE certification (NT 4.0 Track) is similarly required. In addi- 
tion, top candidates will know the 

following software or possess the following skills: 
















































Exchange 5.5 and MS Windows NT User Accounts within the various NT Domain models; utilizing MS 
Windows NT as a file & print server (including permissions and security settings); SQL 6.5/7.0; MS 
Windows NT DNS, WINS, TCP/IP, DHCP; and advanced expertise with TCP/IP protocols. 




















Fax, mail or email resume with salary requirement to: 
Human Resources 
PMCG 

126 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
Fax: (617) 425-2615 
jobs@phx.com 

eoe 












Experience with one or more of the following applications is a plus: ARCservelT; InnoculateIT; Quota 
Manager; Checkpoint Firewall-1; 3COM Hardware. 





Fax, mail or email resume with salary requirement to: 


Human Resources 
126 Brookline Avenue, Boston, MA 02215, Fax: (617) 425-2615 ¢ email: jobs@phx.com 
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www.roommateexpress.com 


BOSTON’S MOST 
E NT 








ACTON Worcester GM 
seeks M or F housemates. 

Eric 978-263-9427, Fax 207-866. 
4827 Mention ad. 


ALLSTON/BRIGHTON: “open 
minded, eclectic rmmte for spa- 
cious 3BR w eik, nr T, . Avi 
3-1. $300 + utils, 617- 1777 
ALLSTON/CAMBRIDGE 


Seeking friendly, funny, financial. 
ly stable M to share VERY large 
2 BR apt. 1 block from HARVARD 
STADIUM. Foreigners please 
yon ig eign + util LY 
= deposit). No 
1A te at err. 782- 
9978, or bauer @ fas. harvard.edu 
ALLSTON: 1BR in 3BR apt. 
Huge kitchen & lv rm. Full bath, 
d/w, hw firs, near T/Bus/Hrvd St. 
kg avail. $445/mo + utils. 617- 
264-6106 or 617-388-0640 











ALLSTON: M for 1st fl room 
Near trans, utils. Kit, priv. 
Non-smoker, quiet, rets. $400 
st Avail now. 617-787- 





ALLSTON: Room avail in hse 
close to T/Bus. In-house laundry. 
$550 incl utils. 617-787-7788. 





ARLINGTON: SWM, sks M/F to 

shr ore renov apt a 
x. In prime no pets. 

Pes inc! heat. Tim 781-646-1379 


ARLINGTON; Prof GF & sm 

sk 1F to shr 2BR apt. 1BTH, 
hdwd, LV, DR, EIK, frpic, yrd, w/d, 
Res ee 81-641- 








BELMONT: Sks WN/S, F, 
Prof/Grad to Shr 2BDRM nr 
Bus/Comm Rail. Hdwd Firs, 
w/OD. . $500+ No more pets. 
617-489-9104. 


BACK BAY 
BACK BAY, F sks M/F to shr ele- 
1500sf renov 2br condo on 
fis, Indry, rideck, ac, d/d, pkg 
avi, iw T $095 617:267-4748. 





CHAM ESTOWN: 
2BR apt, Ridk w/ view, hdw firs, 
mod kit. Safe, conv, close to T. 
Avi 2/1 or 3/1. “$e 75/mo. Mid 

20's F prof. 617-306-9276 


2 pce nag END: Prof 

a yng ie AC, 
x wi myoy 

duplex exp. brick. Avail 3/1. 

$850/mo+ 1/2 utils. Cool CD col- 

lection is a +! Absolutely NO 

Drugs. 617.262.6601 


BOSTON/SOUTH END: GM, sks 
same to shr 2BR apt. W/D, DW, 
2 cats. Smkr OK in own rm. 
$600+ 1/2 utils. Avail 03/01. Call 
Wil 617-437-1840 


BOSTON: BiF skg 2 F's for 2 


ee 5 min walk to Red 
line. . Avail 3/1. $325 
+ utils. ns 


BOSTON: Choice Arbtrm 














$500. Gall Sean 617-325-1684 


BOSTON: Rmmte wanted to shr 
2BR in South End in renov pent- 
house. DW, W/D, priv rf dck, wrk: 

frpice, 1 bik to T. $850/mo. Cal 

617-536-6968 


BRI/NEW: nr Pike/Buses. Lg, 


sunny, on Aig thet agra bohabe 
i 


Skng qui NW/S 
28+. $575 1/2utils 617-789- 
4612 


BRIGHTON OAK SQ: Sk M/F for 
spacious rm in hse, off st. pkg, nr 
Sean Peep more pate. O14 89- 











state 


CAMBRIDGE 
Prof, 23-35 wanted to share spa- 
cious 2 BR near Central, Kendal, 
& Inman Sq. Huge room w/lots of 
windows. On street parking, se- 

cure building, near laundry, gro- 
cery and B-Side lounge. 
, Avail NOW!!! (12/17 or 


1/1). Call Gregory: 


CAMBRIDGE- rms avi, skg F for 
semi-furn, prv ent.$620, all rms 
inc. utils, w/d, Irg kit. rm w/cabie, 
conv. to red/green T. Other rms 
$350-$600. 617-666-3646 


CAMBRIDGE: Skg 1 M for 1 BR 
avail in 2 BR apt. W/D, in Harv 
Sq. Avail ASAP, $550/mo. No 
pets. 617-441-5245 











CAMBRIDGE: Great Price! 
$466/mo, NICE 18R/3BR apt, 
walk to Harv Sq, Aliston, D/W, 
wid, , bus, red line, shop- 
ping. -Sept. 617-864-1760 


CAMBRIDGE: 1BR avail in 2BR 
Inmarn/Central 


twnhse between 
Sq. $725 + utils. W/D incl. Cail 
Shane @ 617-496-0964 


CHARLESTOWN- Prof M/F to 
shr lrg 3BR apt. Hdwd firs, Mod 


kit, , Or T, Great city 
vows 8428, 76) 781- 749-2787 
DAVIS SQUARE 

1BR avi in 2BR apt NOW. 

$650/mo + dep. mo to mo Ise, no 

pets/children/smk/undergrad. 


617-666-2569 eg40640 @hot- 
mail. com 














BRIGHTON/NEWTON LINE 
PROF n/smk F 30+ to shr Aeaabe 9 
w/same spe firs bicny yd 

er ony BI iet $550+utils avail 
12/1 ‘1 1'617-254-5579 


BRIGHT! ON/OAK SQ: prof M/F to 
shr irg sunny 2BR on 3rd fi w/ LR, 
EIK, sun deck, W/D. Nr Pike & T. 
$500/mo +utils. Call Steve @ 
617-783-0738. 





BRIGHTON: Short-term sublet 
3/1-5/1. Furn, N/S, $500/mo 
+utils. 617-789-5914. 


BRIGHTON: Lkng for N/S rm- 
mate, 20-25, for 1 BR in 2 BR 
ag naga eh pkg. 

ir Super Stop & Shop. Avail 
ASAP. Call Aaron 617-787-9635 


BRIGHTON: M Prot, 26, seeks 
M/F prof to shr 2 BR, Comm Ave 
apt. Avail 3/1, $475/mo + utils. 
Call Sam 617- 739-1470 
BRIGHTON: 1BR in huge 2BR 
sunny, hwfirs, frp!, W/D, pking, nr 
T&Bus avi 3/1 $637+utils 
617.782.2615 





BROOKLINE/COOL CNR: Seek 
30+ . No smk/pets. Shr fm- 
shd 2BR apt nr BU & T. Pario un 
poco Italiano 

$600/mo. 617-731-6677 


BROOKLINE/COOLIDGE 
CNR/LONGWOOD AVE: Furn 


em i bah Fed rs, Wi 
or7-2P S061 


BROOKLINE: 1 rm avi in 4BR 
Vict hse. FP, disp/dw, prch, 
prot/stdnt ok, n/s $400+, 617- 
738-7893. 











Feiss 2 Wh em A 


7a ee 


CA eS WS WF 


DORCHESTER'S NOT 


Queer F, 30, 2 cats sks rmmte for 
nice 2BR, 2 pchs. $460/mo, inc! 
heat & Indry. Nr U-MASS, JFK, T. 
10 mins to’ dwntwn. N/S/Pets. 
617-426-4155 x3718 © 


DORCHESTER: GWM, 35, sks 
3GM/LF to.shr 4 BR duplex, 2BA, 
liv rm, dng rm, ig ElK, W/D, DW, 
wik in cists, 2 studies, prchs, 
prkng, nr T. Smk ok. $525 + utils 
call Jon (617)288-9502 


DORCHESTER: Skg N/S for 1 
bdr in sunny 3 bdr apt, close to T 








*& U Mass. Safe neighborhood. 


$425/mo, inci ht. W/D in bidg. 
617-436-3252 





DORCHESTER; Prof GWM sks 
same for rm in 2brm apt. study, 

rm, w/d, on st. pkng 5 min to 
T aotimo. Avail Now. Call Bill 
617-825-9513 


DOR HES R’S 
NOT 100 FAR 
Queer F, 30, 2 cats sks rmmte for 
nice 2BR, 2 pchs. $460/mo, incl 
heat & indry. Nr U-MASS, JFK, T. 
10 mins to dwntwn. N/S/Pets. 
617-426-4155 x3718 








EAST ARLINGTON: resp. M, 
30+ to shr with 2. $600 first and 
last. W/D, 10min to Alewife and 
Mass Ave. bus. Ref. call 781- 
643-4211 


EAST BOSTON Sk M non-smk 
respons. for 1rm, pvt bath Near T 
5mins to Govt Ctr. $350+ 1/3 util. 
Call Jose 617-561-8924 


EAST BOSTON: Sunny apt to 
shr w/ mother. T access, pkg & 
Indry. $400 + utils. Call Tim 781- 
226-5830 











EAST SOMERVILLE: Rm avail 
$575 all util. W/D on-st pkg close 
to T/Bus 617-623-9593 


EVERETT-F sks rmmate for 2BR 
apt, nr T, cls to Maiden, $350 per 
month, call 617-389-3907 


EVERETT, F pref to shr a 6 rm 
apt. w/other M and F. Apt located 
in quiet neigh. Min. from 
Bos/Camb. via Orange Line 
W/D. Avail. 2/1. $395/mo incl all 
util.-Call 617-387-4928 lv mssg. 


F, 31, artist, prof & child, 10, 
sweet, mature sk 2 peaceful F to 
shr HUGE wee he seme HOUSE 8. 


N.Weymouth. 45 
Teo on 5 eanengham 40 
min/Quincy. Beach, vws, dks, 








compat person. Semi-co-op. 
Rent reduct for child care poss. 
781-331-6859 Brenda 








FREE MATCHES 


es by web/email, HUGE data- 
pragtennce Yn nel 


www. com 


GUARANTEED? 
. All of our 
Mr ads come with the 
Phoenix Guarantee. That is, 








GWM sks N/S rmmte 25-35 for 
2BR apt in Malden across from 
Orange Line. $380/mo H&HW 
incl. Avi 2-1. 781-397-2557. 


tego 3BR apt w avi park- 
ing $485/mo + utils. Avi 2-1. Seth 
or David 617-492-8512 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted for 
semi-veg, non-smoking, musical 
household. $425 inci ht. Call 617- 
983-2731. 


JAMAICA PLAIN: rmmte needed 
to shr ious 2BR apt. 5 mins 
from Forest Hills T stop. $550/mo 
incl utils. Lease , sec de- 
posit. 617-522-4116 


JAMAICA PLAIN: Sunny, 2BR F 

rmmte, N/S, wanted to shr w/ F. 

Nr Forest Hill, T stop, semi-veg 

a firs. $475+. Call 617-522- 
1 


Ved NOUSENOL 
ved'h Lb 
Nr bus, T, park, co-op. No dairy, 
meat, sugar. No pets or 
$290-$325+ Food/util $60wk. 
(617)524-2754. 


JP-F to share spacious 2BR free 
laundry, on strt pkg, 8 min to T, all 
tw firs. Open to pets. $510 +utils 
avi asap 617-522-2079 
JP/Pondside: Vict. w/ all amen- 
ities, dog/cat & concert grand, on 
BR, sk gay-friendly quiet prsn, no 
more pets. $600 + sec. 617-971- 
9781 


JP: 1M/F to share 3BR apt nr ar- 
boretum & T. W/D, dw, hdwd firs. 
N/S, Mature. $550+utils, rfrnc, 
sec. 617-522-4046 


























MALDEN: M seeks M/F, 22-30 
for 1 BR in 2 BR apt. Hwfirs, mod 
kitch, on Bus line. N/S/Pets. 
$450/mo + utils. Call Scott 781- 
397-9790 or 617-533-6239 





MEDFORD WEST M/F 30+ wkg 

non-smkr. Sunny rm in Ig clean 

pres ay pkg, bus, sep fd, no 
5+ 


pets 
781-483-7309 





MEDFORD/SOMERVILLE: 2 33 
yr old F, & 3 cats to shrirg, sunny, 














. $550/mo 
all, 617-512-1919 lv msg. 


NEWTONVILLE Hsemate, 30- 
55, 2 shr beaut spacious vic, 

wid, hdwd fis, 3 yo & cats. 
$575 + 1/4 util. Avail now. 617- 
965-7846. 


pay lp ong M/F for Lg rm 
in log home on cntry acre. 

wid. offstrt pkg, mins to 

495/masspike, $550/mo incl 

utils, 1st & last. 508-234-4388 


QUINCY-DORCHSTR: Skng 1 
male for mod, spacious, Car- 
peted apt. on T. Central A/C (air), 
Laundry, dsh. wshr. CATV + 
Fur. . 617-822-9032 


QUINCY; Share Studio. 
$100/mo. Womari only. Delco. 
617-376-2309 


REVERE BEACH- 3M sk 4th M 
for 3rd fir rm in fur hse. 3bik to 
Beactvstores/T. & ref. 
Call 781-289-5788. 


REVERE BEACH BLVD- Quiet, 
non-smoker, to share apt on 

fmt/rear decks, 
, bk , cls to T. 
781-485- 











oceanfront. 
orvoff St 
$425 inci hVelec. 
0507 


ROSLINDALE/W.ROXBURY: 
GM sks N/S M/F for Lge 2BR apt. 
$425 incl all utils. Ne Cmt 

/Bus, on strt pkg. Avi 2-1. 
617-325-0805 








SALEM, MA 
amt gy 9 al el iy 
2rm suite, h/w firs, nr T, 
eee elec/gas/cable. 978- 





SOMERVILLE; Ammte needed 
to shr 2BR. Hwfirs, W/D, nr 
Porter/Harvard Sq. $600+ half 
utils. 617-591-8655 


SOMERVILLE: Male roommate 
wanted. Close to Buses. No 
Pets. $275+ ht & Utilities. One 
Month Security. (617) 625-7047, 
No calls after 10 pm. 
SOMERVILLE: Prof F, 27, w/ big 
dog Ikng for N/S, creative, people 
to shr newly restrd 4BR apt. 3 
rms, $550-$700. Call cell # 561- 
310-0144 


peace GWM sk same. 
1.5 bath, parking, quiet, , on 
bus-Davis. N/S, Wi, Coan 
$475+. 617-776-7206. 


SOMERVILLE/Davis Sq- 1BR in 
small house. Sk clean, mature, 
fun M/F, no-smk/pets/drugs. 
$400 incl all (exc phone). 1st/ast. 
617-776-8198 


SOMERVILLE/PORTER SQ: 
4Fs & 1Cat ing for F to share 
sunny 48R 1.5Baths, big kit. 
$583 +utils. 617-591-1929 


SOMMERVILLE: 3BR, 1BA, 

7RM remodeled hse. 1 rmmte 
belle A.S.A.P. Broadway/Hol- 
land $650/mo 781-280-4839 
work. 




















in the Phoenix 


Call Phoenix Classified lines at 617-859-3300 


For Display advertising, call 617-859-3227 


WATERTOWN: Bi F sks 2 N/S 
for 3BR W/ A/C, WD, 





WATERTOWN; 31 yr old GWM 
sks clean, considerate 25-38 M/F 
for 2BRM condo. W/D, Deck, 
Hdwd firs, Pool, furn if nded. N/S, 


No 6 
util. Avail 2/1. 
617-923-6231. 


WEST NEWTON 
Prof. male or female 
28+ to share a 2 br. in a Two fam- 
ily home Minutes from Pike. 


‘61 7-859-3310 


vous? Caer eee 
rent free for 


light 
Call Joe (eveni 508-584- 
6556 or 500-200-9948 


LiMv@ e 
To place your own Housemates 
ad call (617)859-3300 


BOSTON’S MOST 
EF 


Room ice 
INSTANT ONLINE 
RESULTS! 


FREE TO 
SEARCH & EST 
www.Easy 
Roommate.com 
ACTON OR WORCESTER: Free 
room for classic 


houses ou pair. Box 
3167 Worcester, MA 01613. 








NEWTON CNR; ere | prot M/F 
35+ N/S, No pets for 

4BDRM house. Shr w/2F, 1M. 
W/D, Off ST PKNG. Nr express 
bus. Avail 3/1 $475+util+1/mo 
sec. 617-964-1178 and 617-965- 
6926 


NEWTON CORNER Share 
friendly N/S 


line, parking. No more pets. 
$450(Includes utulities) Sec dep 
req. ° ee a" 
617-527-3477. 


NEWTON CORNER 
hse"sks 





no more Pets. 617- 244-6324 or 
617-244-6054 


NEWTONVILLE: 3M/1F/1Cat sk 

IN/S F/M 25-35 for irg rm in 

sunny 5BR hse. Pkng, w/d, fire- 

eS. porch. $330+ 617-821- 
197. 








QUINCY: 26+ to shr 3BR, quiet, 
N/S, environmental home; no 
pets, nr T. $350+. 617-472-0799 





ALLSTON- Resp adult, 30+, F 
wanted for 6BR indep ez going 
hse. Nr bus, T. No more 
pets/smkrs. $308+ utils. 617- 
254-5251, 617-782-6981. 


ROSLINDALE VILLAGE: Resp 
M/F to shr 3 BR, 1.5 BA hse. 
Quiet street. T, Comm rail, pkg, 
W/D. Avail ASAP. $475 + utils. 
617-469-2358 





ARLINGTON/East- 1 MF, 
25-35 for ig, sunny, 4 bdr/2 bth 
hse, nr T. Off-st pkg, dw, 2 prchs. 
N/S, no pets/Starbucks employ- 
ees. $450+ utils, Avi Now. 781- 
641-0948 


ARLINGTON: Prof F sk 1. Prof F 





bus/T, N/smk, N/pets, 
$500+utils(ist, last, sec) 
(617)686-1843 or jtacelli@t- 
squarecreative.com 





SOUTH BOSTON/SAVIN HILL: 
2 rms avail in quiet hse. Good for 
creative person. Nr T, renov. 
W/O, 1 & 1/2 bths. Pkg . No 
lease. $550 & $575 inci all utils. 
617-474-1664 


SOUTH BOSTON: 2F sks 1M/1F 


pe ey sah. igre fe a 
vail Now 


we $350/mo+utils A\ 
call Chris (617)269-0047 


BELMONT: M/F’s sk M/F, 30+ to 
share hse, food, chores, W/D, 


pig. $300+ utils. 

617-489-4579 

BOSTON Lrg bdrm avi. 2/1 in 
shared loft space. Nr So. Stat. 
Lrg windows, hdwd firs, shr 
kitch/BA/ 


icommon area, w/d. We 
have cats. $550/mo. Dave 617- 








SOUTH BOSTON: 1F sks 1M 





SOUTH BOSTON 
2nd fir bdr avi ASAP, $475+ utils, 
in 3 bdr/1.5 bth twnhse. Prv. pkg. 
10 min wik to red line-Broadway. 


(617)268-4498 


SOUTH END: Columbus nr T. 
GM, 40, + 1 cat, nice condo, sks 
quiet rmmt, W/D, 1.5 BA, $625 
inc util. 617-266-5424 


Loong for GWM. sotng GM 
Students welcome 

Teen 24. Have two 4-wheelers. 

Only sincere replies. No alco- 
hol/drugs. Call 1-508-347-1176. 
Benen pe 128/93. Female 
Sks Fi to shr 11rm, 2 car 
garage, wi ow, ige kit, wd stve, on 


river, ige yrd wi . $600+ util, 
avail now. 9) 2621 


WALTHAM: Avi Now. Nd M/F to 
shr 4bdrm apt, nrT, , No pets. 
$400/mo +1/4 util. — 
— dirges 781-647-5939 














NEWTON: 2 SWPM sks prof M/F 
to shr 3BR, 1 BA, FP, W/D. Walk 
to Eliot T, nr 128/9. Off st pkg & 


shrd grge. $500+ utils, avail 
i . 617-527-0517 





Te ee 


7 Ie 


WALTHAM: Brand spankin new 
renovations throughout 
5BR/2Bath. , bright rooms 
$500 + 1/5 util. Please be gay 
friendly, call 781-642-7319 





ee ee Circle- 

~ hse, free pkg, indry, nr B/C/D 
Ins. $550/mo. AV now, alll utils 

inc! xcept phone 617-783-4120 





CAMBRIDGE: Nr. Kendali/MIT 


2bdrms avail in Boe — 
W/D. N/S/Pets. $575+ each. 

yr lease, 1st/last/secur. 617-876- 
2272 


iorch. Access to bus & T 


$445. 781-641-3510 


SEM, PP a> EM,’ a 


ma ae 


SOMERVILLE- Davis/Porter Sq, 
1F pref'd for 3BR apt. Sk 


> grt , proh, 
$440/mo ea+ utils. 617- 591- 
9265 


SOMERVILLE/EAST: Shr N/S, 
furnished 7RM hse w/F, & 2 cats. 


Avail 3/1. 617-629-4762 


SOUTH END 
Prof GM 53 sks M rmmte for 
2BDRM apt fntn in 
Worcester Square high cings 
mdin kit/bath $575/mo(incl 
ht)+scrty and fee call Frank 617- 
247-2711 


WALTHAM: 2M skng 1M/F to 
3bdrm 1 











place a Guaranteed House- 
mates ad in The Phoenix Classi- 
fieds, you'll find a housemate 


reas Sera Seo 
RENT 
A 


NEWTON CENTER: Unfurn rm 
avail for quiet student, 24-34, kit, 
priv/indry, adjacent to T and 

N/S/Pets. 


pom ose beg ego 
$650 call 617-728-1417 


SOMERVILLE - Nr T, sm bsmt 


references. Min 
Ed 859-0763 


aa 


Sm stud wiofted bed, two biks 


share 4 
lv room, new ta 


Clean, . On st 
Total $900. 617-5614 
JP; 2BDRM/2 Bath, Dng, L 
Rms, EIK, Hdwd firs. Nr 


Avail. 5/1. 1st & Sec. 
$1575+ Ana 617-983-4927 





1BR Somervil 


proven § pay up to $1000 
lin SF? 





San Francisco. Nancy 510-521- 
6135 nakerns @ aol.com 


market District near RAt.93 & 
Mass Ave. 10ft to beam. 
Skylights. (617)427-4144 


*FORECLOSED* 
HOMES 
LOW OR $0 
DOWN! 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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$$ DRUMS WANTED $$ 
F/T club/GB sks versa- 
tie in all styles incl 


20-30K. 


'1-729-3896. 
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*BASS WANTED* 
Sophisticated, passionate, cre- 
ative bass/BU vox wanted for 
orig Nashua band with 
anitude. Eric 608-504-9002 

*CANINE* 

*SEEKS* 

*DRUMMER* 

Boston 


based band Canine 


: 
i 
/ 
; 





69 FLASHBACK 
& Drummah need Keys, 


ob Sareea 

bo rock. Andrea 617-623- 

9593, Larry 508-747-7850 
ACCAPELLA GROUP 





SHics OfK 8. TFA 


ATTN:BASS PLAYERS 

ab const oo Cal 
over 20 songs to gig. 
Fred 308 290-8690 rang Jon 
781-837-0298. 








BAND NEEDED 
ed for new . band. Int: 
Buffalo Tom, Crows, 


Pearl Jam. Unique recording 
opp. Want to gig. Serious ings. 
only! call Mark 617-623-4742 or 
mark @bigfrank.net 


BAND WANTED 


Radiohead, U2, 
Whieel. Serious inquires only 
please Tommy (617)740-9716 








Ori w/CD,& airplay 
ho 1. to 4 record. Contact 
Dennis 781-794-8800 x226 
days, 617-745-0891 nts or den- 
nis @neosi.com 











have gear and , for 
more Call 781-749-2522 ask 
for Tricia 


BASS PLAYER 
Rock, Country, & Blues seeks 
working band only. Have truck 
will travel. Call Lorry (603) 886- 


welt eeEE 


orig, funk band. Must have trans, 
pa able to travel. Serious 


ries 617-522-7573 
6 bo Sole 


BASS PRO 
Bass Player from NYC, new in 
town, seeks working band. 
Chops, reads, A1 equip, pro a 








g 





Consider 'Y inquiry. Dave 
(617) 975-3724 


guitar to open the sound. Cail for 
musical comparisons. 617-497- 








prefer age 22- 


| 





(Jerry) 


Blues Is A Big Deal 
| am a guitar a lf erat 
a biues/RAB band. Calls 
for blues/R&B only please. 
oy nothing. Steve 617-389- 
7322. 














Shag- Bookings call 
716-244-0331 
DEATH METAL 


617-787-0255 or Brandon 781- 
682-9617 





and van. Will train, provide 
equipment and gigs. Teri 508- 
880-2004. 


DRUM/KEY/ 





Middle East, etc... 
John Elder 978-453-3512 





area. 508-673-7781 or email 
chrisRB@webTV.net . 


DRUMMER FOR YOU 
Tired of for a solid, musi- 








DRUMMER IS... 
Seeking band! Serious chops, 
inals/covers. Randy (978)534- 
2932 


DRUMMER 





. Big commitment a mu: 
Vocals strongly encouraged. 
This is not a paying sub gig, but 
a REAL BAND. 

Call Dan 

617-779-0068 

or Fil 


617 


DRUMMER 
Needed for orig pop rock band. 
Gay, Don 





DRUMMER NEEDED 
immediately for dcore 
band. We have & want 
to do CD. Call Tim 781-986-5799 


Drummer 
‘Srp. Sndgrdn, Foo Fighters, 
of , , . 
sks commen wi/solid 
groove, desire, and commit. Vox 
and prev band exp a+. 
Kris 617-267-9627 


(781)891-9700 


DRUMMER with Vocals 
NEEDED 





781-545-6011 


DRUMMER WNTED 
For far out indie mod soul 
Spacerock: FlamingLips, 
StereoLab, Eno, Can Byrds, 


617-625-5650 _ 


DRUMMER WNTD 
North Shore based band Edabie 
Gray seeks replacement for 
long-time drummer. Call Abe & 
Ryan 978-828-3657 


www.edablegray.com 


DRUMMER WNTD 
Versatile Pro wntd ASAP. 
Ensemble w/ acoustic approach 
to B-Bop, R&B, Popular tunes. 
Many house gigs pending. Call 
Nick 683-0525 or 
nick88s @ aol.com 














DRUMMER/ 
PERCUSSIONIST 
Familiarity with electron. 
Percussion helpful, wanted for 
dark melodic noise Pop band. 

781-289-0670 


DRUMMER/PERCUSS 
weddings, studio, gb, etc. Want 
to form percuss ensemble and 


ie Sel 978-741 -5662 

















lo nlace an ad call Phoenix Classifieds at 617-859-3300 
lo place a display ad call 617-859-3227 


(617)964-0761 ; 
DRUMS NEEDED 








DRUMS WANTED 

N Shore orig/alt/pop band look- 
ing for drums to complete 5 
piece. Infl: Buff Tom, Elvs Cost, 
Btr thn Ezra. Call 978-977-9947 


DRUMS&KEYS 
Wntd for working blues/R&B 
band, exp prof gd equip, vox a+, 
infl Alimans, SRV, Clapton, 


B 
King, 





R Ford. Call Chris 
(781)592-5882 


DYNAMIC BAN 
SEEKS ORUMMER 
Melodic 3-piece, NOT ska, goth, 
hardcore, indie, classic rock, or 





w/nice dynamic changes” in 
recent, live review. Played vari- 
ous Boston/Cambridge clubs. 


- Ambitious/driven, but not preten- 


tious. Must be 20-32 and have 
some (club) experience. Call 
Dave 617-739-5376, e-mail 
s.v.brown @ excite.com 


EXCEPTIONAL 
MUSICIANS 
WNTD 
For highly successful, all-orig 
rock band. (Bass, Lead, Drm, 


KB). Great feel, positive team 
attit, and prof a must. Strong 


major label activity. 
781-646-9843 
EXP DRUMMER 


W/REHERSAL 
SPACE 


Seeking exp musicians interest- 
ed in 50's, 60's & 70’s Rock & 
Roll only. Call Paul 781-942- 
1188 or 
617-785-2787 pgr/v-mail. 
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pop, oldies, & 3 
Cash extras for & poss 
603- 








Si /Sax 


original material and develop 
new sound. Please send 
tape/CD __to: Star Dot 
Entertainment, Lid, PO Box 
662, Duluth, GA 30096 Attn: Joe 


FEMALE VOCAL 
S. Shore gb band with gigs sks 
versatile. vox for weddings, 
clubs, and corp. Need all styles. 
Thomas 781-826-8930. 








w/performing 
Sharman 617-524-2061. 





Back vox. Gtr or Keys Big Pius! 
Check out website- 


~ FEMALE VOCALIST LE VOCALIST 
For _ working _ 60's-90's, 
F & Rock cover 


band. Ve q , Stage 
presence, = $. No 
rent-a-singers. 617-623-6495 









Name 


City/State/Zip 
To place an ad using MasterCard, VISA or American Express, please fill out this section: 


Card # 


By Phone: 
By Fax: 
By Mail: 


By Internet: At www.bostonphoenix.com 





QmMc 


QO VISA 





QAM EX Exp. Date 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION we cannot print your advertisement without it. 


Address 








Signature 


- CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES - THE GUARANTEE*: (HERE”S THE RULES) 


for one week in advance and we will keep running the same ad free. You must call 617.859.3300 every 


ditions under which advertising 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX RESERVES THE RIGHT TO REJECT OR EDIT ANY ADVE! 
four weeks to renew your ad up to one year from original 

Space is at the time sold by the 
determine correct 


RTISEMENT. 
date of insertion (We told you it was simple). 
Phoenix. The Boston 


advertisement 
are noted by a “G”. Copy 


regulations: 
Phrases (use your 





COMPOSE YOUR. CLASSIFIED AD Copy: 4 Lines (minimum) ¢ 24 Characters Per Line (includes spaces and punctuation) 


wreacine (opsonan: |_| TT LT TITLE 





; The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the rates and con- 
i ination); to reject in its sole discretion, any advertisement on account 
and changes: non-guaranteed Advertisements: 


: There are no 


PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED LINE AD... ' 


617.859.3300 / 617.859.3207 / 671.859.3260 


617.425.2670 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 328 Newbury St., Boston, MA 02115 
By Stopping By: The office is at ground level at 328 Newbury Street (Between Mass Ave & Hereford St) 


NOW AVAILABLE! PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD ONLINE! 








FEMALE VOX NEEDED 
for orig&cov. bnd.Acoustic 
based trio. Open tuning 
r.w/elc/acoust bass, drms. 
tudio, , Ibi connections 
617-983-3459 odd 

FEMALE VOX NEEDED 
For MiDi-based band. Sax, 
drums, guit a +. Must have 


now. No students. Call Steve 
603- 870-9603 


Flashy Sg ua Rect Band 


needs perm  Bass/Drums 
Estabishd, wrkng w producers, 
majoribi intrst, const rec, many 
gigs, pro players, cool image, 
friendly attitude, looking for 
same. Lets rock to the top 
together! Call Natasha 781-286- 
8416 


FoIkARISH/Pop 
Exp.bass Player sks. Female 
singer/songwriter or Female 
Fronted group. S.McLachian, 
October Project,Leahy, 

Solas, Eileen Ivers 

Dave 617-232-6634 


FOLLOW ME 
Energetically/Magically aware 
pianist wanted to join 
singer/songwriter on her path. If 
this ad calls to you, call Jaie, 
(508)243-7653. 


FORMATION WANTED 
Est. guitar, vox, songwriter wish- 
es reform a newer project w/ est 
second lead guit, bass, double 
bass, drummer, needed for a 
career oriented, all original loud- 
er, newer breed of heavy doom 
progressive metal touring CD 
label projects with heavier gui- 
tars. Monster edge riff with lower 
end, more driven, bieaker, drea- 
rier, be original, have original 
music. Needs collaboration. 
Seeks demo, recording for label 
submission. Wants to shr equip- 
ment expenses w/ each other. 
Have long hair and image. 
Needs visuals to back up. Must 
be fully committed, dedicated, 
serious at making success hap- 
pen. Call Bruce 508-831-0591 


G ¥ TO 
R + LER 
DEI Check out the NEW 

Studios” i 


classifieds 
in Music, ter & Arts. NOW! 


fresh, 
61. -731-1885 


HENRY HARVARD 
PARTIALPUNKPOWER ME, 





~ HIRING FAIR 
Est Celtic rock band ( mate- 
rial), seeks full-time , flute, 
whistle or fiddle pref. Travel 
required. Call 617-628-9800 ext 
1 


HVY METAL BEATLES 
exCai Heat id gtr sks 
bas: vox & dr vox to 
help form solo Dame be 
dedicated, = 
witrans. Understai 
headline a +. Call 617 52508 
before 10pm. 


INRI RECORDS 
Seeks music for TV, Film, Media 
De Distribution, Re- 


arran ent. Send CD/Tape 
scree ere 


Jazz style bassist needed for 
original. speed/pop band. infil; 
Steely Dan & Flea 

Kevin 508-533-5616. 


KEYBOARD PLAYER | 
M or F needed for 
band. Infi: Seal, U2, pan Gay 
Don Henley. Have airplay & C' 
ready for release, need players 
w/ chops & commit for prof act. 
Back vox, big plus! Check out 
: 8. Out Aye 
www.drewambrose.com. Call @ 
781-828-6780 


Keyboardist for CURIO 
Sequencing guru needed for 
Boston-ba band on the 
move. We make pretty, slightly 
degenerative, sultry pop rock. 
Acclaimed fem lead vox. We 
have great product, en 
savvy & big plans. Call (61 
783-4788 or e-mail ee 
mjr.com (see site 
www.curio-online. ey. 
KEYS/VOX 4 U 


neveRAR OARD PLAYER 
player to help fill 
out prngin = and. looking soy t yey 
Songwriting, vox a Y 
:. Allman Bros, Santana, 
Hendrix. Dedham prac spce. 
781-329-4417 








MUSIC FIRST 

Percussion/multi-instrument 

for original band. Gigs 
paren Hn Alternative: blues, 
country, eclectic. 

617-489-5613 

“MUSIC PRODUCER ~ 

Seeking female musicians, 
bassists, guitarists, drummer, 
and keyboardist to join original 
singer/guitarist fernale. Call Jeff 
a (cell)401-641-1333 
(phone)401-683-5859 


MUSICIAN WANTED 
Guitarist/Keyboardist/Vocalist 


P ici ! 
or Marc at(61 7)328- +8327. 


_ MURIGANS 


Vox/keys with CD on indie label 
seeks gtr/bass/drums & high 
tenor male vox w/some key abil. 
Styles include pop/alt/prog rock 
Send inquiries or tape to 
PO Box 428 
Weymouth, MA 02188 
or call: 781-331-2531 


MUSICIANS NEEDED» 
for female fronted, rock project 
with electronic edge. Has demo, 
reh spce, & rec studio. Needs 
drums, bass. Zack 781-284- 
2722 


_ MUSICIANS WNTD 








project. inf: siouxi 

ani. Niki 978-937-0480’ vibra- 

tiondance @ hotmail.com 
NEED DRUMMER 


Need drmr for extremely fast 
death ro hen Col 
slow doom 


Call 
603-889-8573 oF zig Be 
aesone @ hotmail.com 








KEYBOARDIST Ww vox 
M/F 


Alice in’ Chains. Must be prof, 
mt or A a open minded. Joe 
781- 107 





GRATEFUL DEAD 
TRIBUTE BAND 
SEEKS 


Drums and Keys. Call Mike 617- 
884-8641 


GUITAR AVAIL 

Want to form. or join 
metai/alt/nardcore band. Have 
some exp. and good ideas. Infl 
inc: Clutch, deftones, Sys of a 
down, RATM, Snot, Ultraspank, 
®@tc...lkng for musicians with the 
Wesire to make it big: bass, 
drums, vox, DJ percussion, or 
whatever, it's all about the 
music. | want people moshing in 
from of us soon! Adam 617-783- 
1381 


Guitar Avail 
20 yrs exp. w/excellent bu voice 
Into all styles of music, the funki- 
er the better. Have excell gear 
and trans. Call Bob 508-429- 
5139 


GUITAR PLAY AVAIL 
From Rods & Cones. Lkg for 
musicians or band. Les Paul- 
Boogie Big sound. Boston Area. 
Gary | 508-378-1354 


GUITAR W/ VOX — 
Need guit w/ vox, for acous duo 
& poss band doing alt & classic 
rock. | have gigs. Must have 
sense of humor & presence. 
Good music, $ & fun. Tony 781- 
255-7024 


GUITA Ss 
WANTED 

For groovy pop band. Vox a +. 
We have keybrds and a space. 
Infl: Air, High Llamas, Stereolab, 
Komeda. 617-522-5149 





GUITAR/KEYS 
Need one or both. as in Beatles 
Radiohead Wilco Elvis C. pref 
vox, Boston area. M/F/20s. 617- 
492-7366 dc_68@ yahoo.com 


Guitar/Vox from Gary and the 
Gang seeks steady or sub gigs. 


Soul rock etc 
iano 781-280-2323. 


GUITARIST WN WNTD 
2 , Clutch. Exp. wre, Fon 
. Label interest, airplay, 
Darren 617-924-3113. 














, . me — 


KEYS OR GUIT W/ VOX 
For 60’s to 90’s pop/rock cover 
band. Part time (we got day 
jobs/amily's) but pro quality for 
fun and $. Reh wkly Acton 978- 
635-1913. 


KEYS WANTED 
Dark Boston band seeks 
keys/ industrogothic sounds. 
Have CD's, PA, space, van, 
mgmt interest. Are you sick 
enough? 617-331-3738 or 
http:/ sift.net 


KEYS WNT WNTD 
phason’ bom to join orig 
ahaten Have ona 
space & gigs. Love 
for creating music & innovation a 

must. Misha (617)386-1307, 


wher A SEEKS 


Doubles on AND s b/u. 
Experienced Pro. lease- 
Working Bands Only! 2,3,4Pc. 
617- 244- 9715 Jimmy. 





Orig Boston band age 25-30 w 
pias CDs sks guit ace. Infl: 

Sweet, REM, Bruce, U2. 
tcawley@psk.com or 617-927- 
0277 


LEAD 
GUITAR PLUS 
Gretch, Tele B-Bender, Lap 
Steel, Mando. Infi: Rock, 
Alt tive, aT enn Tip Hop, Roane 

ervat 
Billy. 617+ $da-00s0 








~ LEAD VOX WANTED 
Lead vocalist wanted for part 
time cover rock band. oe 80's, 


pes rock. want "aend'S tate 


7B1-648-7116 


LEARN PIANO 
Want to leam to play piano, 
compose, arrange, Tar 
...feasonable rates. 617- 
327-0268 leave your phone #. 








Lyricist/singer looking for musi- 
clanvarranger ye collaborate 
with. 


clubs? anaes i 
781-449-6672 
_LOUD GUIT. AR A AVL 
volume than 











NEED DRUMS? — 


Drummer available for 
r: f and touring work. 


hops/ , versatile and 
professional. Call 508-230- 
3095, ask for Steve or e-mail: 
fredtwb @hotbot.com 


NEW TOYS BAND 
At Curly’s Pub | up and did 
“My Girl” w/you. You still need a 
keyboard player, or start new 
band? Call Phil at 800-935-1297 


NEWERONT MAN, 
Ready to rec 2nd CD. Mngmnt, 
Label Ent. infl: 7Dust, old GNR, 
Jns Addc. Sabbath, Cornell, 
Zombie. 617-787-9968. 


BASS & GUITARIST. 
W/ock vox. We hve 
thrs! spc in Sudbury. Mauhi-gore 
music from pop-r ape 
fast. | Reaciuepar 
Ray/Bowie/Phish. Skng. 
Pos.attitd. Good connctn to 
audience. 978-440-8642 
www.cdbaby.com/steudel 











ORIG BND FRMNG 


21 yr old guitst frmg orig band, 
need vox, drmr, bass, perc, 19- 
25, serious & committed only! 
ee 2 Infi. a 


Mahavishnu Metheny, King 
— a Aero. (617)623- 


~ ORIGIN MELODIC 7 


Fem vox/rhythm seeprer ao w/ 


= all-orig 
oS ae 70’s & 80's 
conned of solid vet 4 


Early U2, Pretenders, 
a. Det Lep, Stones, 
Rock/Biues/Melodic 





pop 
groove Regular prac S. of 
ton. Seek solid drums, 


collaboration. 
Dedication, not 
to mid 30's. Ste 
41 79 


PARTNER NEEDED 


'508-746- 














ss 
> 





To replace existing F/T, mem- 
bers of cover/orig band. Al 


154 


PRO BERK GRAD! 
Broadway/Gospel/Jazz/Pop 
hs seeks work- 


ing band . Cal RLW @ 
781-341-5219 





StrongShttie/SwungShuf 
Listns' ron ns gag gene Nl 
StrongFUNK/JAZZ 





447-2122 








RICH HUGHES 
Ot Player seeks 
music. Any instr 
prt a Clash Fan! 623- 
8331 





ROCK RHYTHM 
Original guitar duo sks drummer 

bassist to establish i 
band. Jonathan 508-349-7986. 
J.P. 508-222-6969 


SAX PLAYER W/VOX > 
plyr sks work 
band exper. all 


SOHN 978-535 978-535-4827 


SAS URN PRO 
$ gigs 
mute ve ve ped GB, R&B, Top 
40, Reggae, 
Band. Rook 2 Alt. Prefer orig oP 
ect but will listen to any offer, incl 
GB & cover bands. Can travel, 
have car & equip. Free- 
lance/pick-up gigs ok, but would 
prefer a F/T 
Jimi (617)924- 


SEEKING | SINGER 
F/M singer needed 

prog-alt Boston a a 
CD's, gigs, PR, space, van, PA, 
interest. Second instrument a 
plus. Passion and vibe a must 
617-331-3738 or 
http://www. sift.net 


SINGA AVAILABUL 
J prick seek- 
ing to join or form cover band. 
Punk vs. new wave, bubbie- 
grunge, the dreaded “alterna- 
tive’. Heroes: Townshend, 
Costello, Weste 








\v mess. 








xpi 
tastes. Call Phil 617-489-4746. 
_ SINGER NEEDED 








join ger on gl rock band. 
401-861-6800 ie ga 


SINGER NEEDED 
For part time cover band. Free 
rehearsal space in Arlington. 
Power trio, we've been t 
for 20 yrs. 781-648-711 








and hip stage presence nec. 
Must be able to and receive 
inspiration. C' 


(61 7)969-9466 





i pai 
time profs. in N.H. Gotta love 
Brent Carter. 603-890-2406. 


There's no such me guar- 
anteed gig. UNL its a 
ena Gigs Aa in the 
Phoenix. Just ag at ad in the 
Section and, sa ~. 

pe fw it for FREE every 
po until it works.* ‘ts ‘nat 


Proerl Call the 


61 eke i 


“up to one year 


TOUR! B 
cca Pee Meas / 
Original Roots Rock/Booked 
—— Call Alex 508-893- 


VOCALIST 
NEEDED 


For details Call Jack at 978-475- 
8718 














VOCALIST 
Vocalist wi demo for bnd 
situation. infi: lsaak, S-Happens, 
S-Roses, U2, REM. S-Shore. 
781-682-9841 Rob 


VOCALIST WANTED 
for original rock band. Must have 
songwriting experience and 
demo. Jon 617-492-6749, 
jon_holcombe @ hotmail.com 


VOCALIST WNTD 








risk taker. Infi: Metallica, Korn, 
Rage, Sepultura, NIN etc. Call 
Scott 978-263-3719. 


FN ATED 
‘acial Detacation. Active 


ecu hastens ait: Guat come 
ture. Ride, e versatal- 





900" or 401-295" F867 


Pa gry des BASS 


ferro 


401-447-1606 
938253223 @ aol.com 


Ken @ 781-341-2393 / Mark 
508-339-2137 





have strng pont 
tunes! Pros ! Please ca 
(508)586-7750, ( \MeeiTiS. 


(2: 
MUSIC 


BOOGALOO 
BLUES AND 
GROOVES AT 
THE MONDAY 
NIGHT GROOVE 
SERIES WITH 
RON LEVY’S 
WILD KINGDOM 
AT HARPER’S 
FERRY IN 
ALLSTON 


961TH NTOM. 
Irreverent underground pirate In- 


ternet radio. Breaking all rules 
but almost legal. Certified illegal 
operation by rating agg not 
Altermati Li 
www. 961thephantom. com hig 
fore we're arrested. 


4) 
CLASSES/ 
WORKSHOPS 


ACTORS 
WORKSHOPS 
SI 1956. 


ere AND 


61 ns eta 
CLASSES 


DA 
FOR ADULTS. 
PT BEGINNING 


CIALS AND FILM. 
SPECIAL TEEN 
CLASSES 
STAND UP COME- 
DY CLASSES 
SELF IMPROVE- 
MENT FOR 
NON-ACTORS 
ALL ACTING 
CLASSES HAVE 
SHOWCASE 
PUBLIC PERFOR- 
MANCES IN OUR 
FULLY EQUIPPED 
THEATRE 
CALL FOR OUR 
FREE 
BROCHURE! 


iouby Paton 


BOSTON'S 
HISTORIC THE- 


ATRE DISTRICT | 


THEATRE ZONE 
ACTOR TRAINING 
Spring Classes! 


improvisation 

Audition Workshop 
Classes are 10weeks, $225 
$195 with early registration! 
Showcase Performances & 
Performance Opportunities! 


9006. pafringedb @ aol.com, 
Wwww.pafringe.com. 


Finer 


sas 
-Models, Portfolios, & Comp 


Cards 
-Press Kits for Bands & Perform- 


ers 
-Studio/Location raphy 
-Make-Up Artist on staff. 
“Studio * 508-628-3921 * Scott - 
GOT SOUL? 
High powered orig funk & soul 
band sks ultra-soulful dynamic 
vox for F/T gig. Successful na- 
tional touring act seeking great 
vocal range, an awesome stage 
presence. Double on 
trumpet/flute a +. Press 
kit/tape/photo to Audition PO Box 
2071 Fairfield, CT 06430 


JESUS. CHRIST 
SUPERSTAR 


Turtle Lane Pla , Newton, 
Feb 7th & 8th, call back Feb 9th. 
Call for appt. (617)244-0169. 
Opens Apr. 28th - June 4th. Lora 
Chase-Dir. bg Ward-Mus. 
Dir. Lauren Quinn - Choreogra- 
pher. 


SINGERS 
& DANCERS 
Singers who move ’& dancers 
who sing for masquerade per- 
formance troupe. Perform 





617-361-7024 


i 


BOOGALOO B3 
FUNK AND SOUL 
every Monday at Harper’ Ferry in 
Allston 9g Dees Rion Levy’s Wild 
Soe beats, soulful 


Ga ag 


Peadien oe Cohen Forum: 
Issues in Sci- 


Retlections on 20th Contury 
History and eo Sci- 





Moderator: Alfred |. Tauber, 
Boston University 


Morning Session, 10am-noon 
|.B.Cohen, Harvard University 
“From Context to Construction: 
Changing Alliances in the Histo- 
ty of Science” 
Arthur Fine, Northwestern Uni- 


_ versity 
“Philosophical Attachments to 
Science” 

Afternoon Session, 2-5pm 
Gerald Holton, Harvard Univer- 
sity 
“What Happened to 
Clio-Urania?” 

Hilary Putnam, Harvard Univer- 


sity 
To Be Announced 
Patrick Suppes, Stanford Uni- 


; versity 
“Philosophy, Physics, and Psy- 
chology: A 20th Century Tale of 

Entanglement” 


Monday, Feb. 14, 2000 
T Lounge 


writers. Everyone welcome! 
Thurs. eves, 10. Info: 
Julie ng 522-6191, e-mail: 
livewire_jp @yahoo.com 


a 
INSTRUCTION 


MARY HEALEY 
LLE Ss 


Beginners weicome. 


KAREN DEBIASSE 
aart LESSONS 
| Styles 





617-529-6243 


VOICE LESSONS 
expand range, oe iy self- 
$30/half an hour. > momen 


music skills. 
Call: Ser soe ates 


Sow 


SonGift 


Do you write lyrics or 
poems? If so, why 
not put them to music? 
Our professional 
staff of composers 
and arrangers can 
make your creations 
come ‘to life. 


Call 
617.216.5586). 


STUDIOS 
24 track ae Caters to 
www. com 


REHEARSAL 
ROOMS | 
aanegar 
REHEARSAL SPACE to share- 


fae ne 2 reg. nna tae ate 
chine 


$181/mo- Ron yn 739. Be22h24. 
6256 





Billeri« 
Back 


WwW Fooms 
resus compas Clean, 


Secure Rooms’ 
*Soundproofed 
Climate Control 
e24hr Access- 
7days a week 
Surveillance 
Cameras*Card 
Access System 
“Onsite Security 
Free Parking 

Over 100 
30 Minutes 
of Souen 


nm 
Glamour, fetish, & 

creative 3 

Good pay, T access. 
781.477.1855 





——— > La SETI EELS ee 
ELBE ST LILLIA LOL CBT LENT IDLO DE LOPE ELE TE AOE IEP LE AL ELLE LLP A LOL LLL LOE DEE LEDER IE Ciel mae 





SP Pm sm iin Site A Sa 


EERE VE Lae ae Smee mmm meme 


PROBLEMS? 
Have You Slipped 
or 
we at on 
Call for consulta- 


1-781-395-7678 


You won't 
Delliews 


YOUNGS 


a)) pe 


HERE’S HOW TO 
PLACE AN AD IN 
THE PHOENIX 


Sheet 


Ad Copy Deadlines are: 
Tuesday, Noon for Classifieds. 


pn 
eS =o 


497 Sip Ra. 
Colegerae. PA 19426 


D.L.D., 58 Batterymarch St. 
Boston's original mail drop 
est. in 1971. Can meet your 
needs. Call (617) 423-3543 
to rent a private mailbox 
immediately. 5 min. 
walk from Faneuil Hall/ 
Quincy Market 


Camb,-617-497-1497 
MIT-617-225-2555 


LER 
BEA bt" 
Traditional and loyal, seeks 
gentiemen. Over 3.500 female 
members. Group tours to Colom- 


bia, SA. Free brochure. 954-527- 
1340. www.LatinLifeMates.com 


Men Seeking Men. 


feote 
t00 10 546-961-1101 


REFUSE TO 
CHOOSE!!! 


Meet Local Singles From All 
Free Call - 718-861-5081 
Code 2700 : 


#e 


*1000's of callers daily. 


Hey! It 
° 1 §0° ) 


s FREE! 


fe] 
Bake 


‘+T-on-1 conversations. 
What are you waiting for? 


a OY ENT LON SNARES ERR RRR RTINEE a ee 


1970 Ti TR-6, convertible, 
e condition, oso | 
restored, new paint, interior 
tires, with tan interior. 
$6,500. (401) 274-4688 

oS dat Se anal 
trunk, FM Cass. $2000 or 
BO. Anoosh 617-524-4963 


$300 or best offer, 617-868-5198. 
LAPTOPI!!!! 


Toshiba Satellite Pro 445CDX 
LOADED!!! Pentium 133MMX, 
1. , , US Robotics 


COMPLETE CLEANOUT: 


computers, 5 - 
ware, antiques, furn, yardsale 
items, stereo & test equip, 

fleamar- 


we cate Sa vane ” 978- 
443-8084 


D.J. SETUP: D.J. equip w/ 
music. Excel cond, hardly 
used. Will Cons. Offer. 
$1500 or BO. 617. -4928 
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For Sale 


ELECTRONIC KEYBOARD: 
Roland EP7MKIi Piano w 
stand $400. 617: 
OVATION BAL- 
LADEER GUIT 
$550 powder biue/cuttaway, 


gy i Hi f 
able. Aircycle selling for 
$280.00, Cal Wanda Camacho- 
Maron @ 617-739-1188. 


Calls 61 
Calls 61 | 


Spee Aas Satie Si GPG OM Gal Gaal aa Wipe erp vgn rows ivi. Wi be 18 ool charge ey sph. Spel pd avi. Cal for Ge 


CALL (617) 859-3300 
MON-FRI 9:00 AM to 6:00 PM. 
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2) 
& FITNESS 


PENIS/NIPPLE 
ENLARG ENT 
FDA proy suum 
Pum rece nlarge- 
: ent, 

Gain 1 to 3 inches. 
Permanent, safe. En- 
hance erection. 
Free brochures, 
Dr. Joe aplan 
312-409-4030. Latest 
ourgcel 
enlargement info call: 


1-900-976-PUMP 


($2 sae 
www.drjoel aplan.com 


fare 
COUNSELING 


PEQUOD - 1970’S 


eles le - Remember R.F.? 
all 617-524-2344 


MIND/BODY 
Ordained by mail: $150; Doctor 
of Divinity/Theology. Legally at- 
tach Rev./Dr. to your name, start 








healing/counseling practice 
888-445-2201, http://www.chris- 
tiangoddess.com. Exoteric The- 
ological Seminary, since 1989 


nic 


BODYWORK 
RO 


TRY THE U 
Total body massage for men. If 
you are looking for nothing léss 
than the best, call me 7 days 
9AM - 11PM 
Rob 978-352-6890 
Massage Connection 


Mind, Body, & Spirit 


BeautifulMassage.com 
For men only. Swedish/Esalen 
Complete hour long. 
Out/in. (male therapist) Bran- 


don 
617-731-9288 


VO! 
PAR EXCELLENCE 
THE ART OF MASSAGE 
BALANCE-RENEWED VIGOR 
JOY-TRANQUILITY 
JEFF 617-350-7123. 


DEEP MUSCLE 
GE 


rom 11a.m-6p.m. 
1-617-633-7571 


Deep, Nurturing Mas- 
Sage. Licensed/Certified. Call 
Michelle 
between 8:30AM-10:30AM 

617-731-4336 


HEALING 
MASSAGE 
THERAPY 


If you're stressed out, have back 
problems, or just want to relax 
and feel better, call Anna. Ses 
sions are completely non-sexual 
For info/appt 


(617)486-1729 
MASTERS CLINIC 


st Body Massage 
Swedish/Thai 
by professional M or F 
massage therapist 
Special: 4 hands w/hot oil 
Women, men, couples 


617-782-5885 


Let Us RELIEVE 
Your Stress 


ibe iS ai 
2 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


By Appointment Only. 
Quincy, close to T 


61 


COLD, SNOW, STOCK MARKET 
HAVE YOU DOWN? 
LET US HELP YOU GET BACK UP. 


Therapeutic Relaxation 
open mon-sat 10am-9pm 


ALL FEMALE STAFF 


New clients and walk-ins welcome 


AM Discounts-Hot oil massage 
Help Wanted 


617-332-5994 













Here’s your chance 
to jump on your first set of wheels. 


¢ Lightweight 49cc air-cooled single cylinder two-stroke engine. 
¢ Push-button starter makes it easy to get going. 
¢ Variable-ratio automatic oil injection means no premixing. 








HARA BODY 
WORK 
Classic Swedish massage. Sate 
& comfortable environ. .Cert 


masseur. Call Phillip 
(617)876-1015 


Relaxing Ful Body 
Massage 

In a beautiful, private setting 
w/showers, by a male or female 
therapist. Please call 


(61 ere. 
9am-9pm 


STRESSED OUT? 


Why not try a little more pres 
sure? A total body massage re- 
lieves stress and feels great 
Swedish, Hawaiian, Deep Tis- 
sue, Accupressure, Shiatsu 
First session reduced rate 
Call Lisa @ 


617-547-6191 















¢ Meets moped requirements in many states. 


PAID 
VOLUNTEERS 


HEALTHY MEN 
AGES 21-35 


Alicohol Study 
2 Consecutive Days 
$300 


Cocaine Study 
3 Consecutive Days 
$300 


TAXI PROVIDED 


855-2969 


STRESS 
MANAGEMENT 
THROUGH 
BREATH AND 
MUSCLE 
INTEGRATION 
THERAPY 
New Technology. %100 percent 


satisfaction. Inquiries welcome 
Available daily 3pm-7pm. Satur- 


day, 9am-5pm. 
1-978-640-9760 
Relax and unwind with a full- 
body massage. Swedish/Deep 


Tissue. Call Helena or Peter at 
(617)731-2529 


wid ste WkSSace 


Nursing Coming Bodywork 
OT TUB 
Private Wooded Setting 


NaFB2D66 SIS 
WOMEN 


Feeling Stressed-Out & Need to 
Relax? Then why not indulge & 
treat yourself to a Full-Body 
Swedish Massage by a Profes- 
sional Male Therapist. In or out 
Call Will 617-799-1580 

















ALWAYS WEAR A HELMET, EYE PROTECTION AND PROTECTIVE CLOTHING, AND PLEASE RESPECT THE ENVIRONMENT. Obey the law, and read your owner’s manual thoroughly. For 
rider training information, call the Motorcycle Safety Foundation at 1-800-447-4700. *See dealer for details. Shadow American Classic Edition is a Honda trademark. 















www.honda.com 










WWW.NESHOPPER.COM WWW.NESHOPPER.COM 


ont miss out 


Your on-line source for 
closeouts, liquidations and 
manufacturer’s specials! 














WWW.NESHOPPER.COM 
INOD'YAaddOHSINMMM 


¢ f SHOPPER 


WWW.NESHOPPER.COM 


WWW.NESHOPPER.COM WWW.NESHOPPER.COM 


WWW.NESHOPPER.COM 
WOD'YaddOHS3IN MMM 


























parkway 





wey cycie 









1865 REVERE BEACH PARKWAY 
PHONE: 617-389-6998 * FAX: 617-389-1192 
parkwaycycle @tiac.net 
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dining out 


Masa: Mexico 
goes upscale 


on the cheap 


> 


Salvadoran 
snacks 
in Porter Square 


noshing 


The rise of 
Rhéne grapes 


dining guide 


18 ay 


} 


200 restaurants 


ewes What to do, where to go, what to eat 


DINING OUT, ON THE CHEAP AND NOSHING PHOTOS BY JOEL VEAK;: DINING GUIDE ILLUSTRATION BY SHANNON PALMER 





THURSDAY 
ibernia 


25 Kingston St. 292-2333 

Tremont Ale, Satellite Records and the Weekly Dig present the 2001 Lounge 
Series from Spm till 9pm. Catch the finest down-tempo DJs this side of the 
Charles. Alan Strack and other local legends will keep you groovirig in those 
fine, few hours after the grind. Additional nights will be anriounced in the near 
future. Keep your eyes open for a list of quest DJs. 


FRIDAY 


Avalon 

15 Lansdowne St. 262-2424 

Travel to another world at Avaland. The hottest DJs visit every week to spin 
the dancefloor around with world-class dance music. The midnight dance 
performance and vibrant décor are always a pleasant surprise, but the lively 
atmosphere is exhilarating. Resident DJs Manolo and John Debo keep it 
real for the locals every week. It’s the club night that makes the weekend 
worth waiting for. 


nwood Grill and Barbecue 
69 Kilmarnock St. 267-8644 
Quality music and delicious food go hand-in-hand at this live music joint. The 
lineup of local and touring rock bands guarantees a good time every week. 
Just ask the vite ne: wig as Well live there - and who could blame 
(GRR TOrHGe.qiab a bite in the restaurant and 


13 Lansdowne St. 

Tune into what's hot in Bosteayg PGyde. DJ Tim Ryan spins 
progressive house over the do C e DJ David James spins 
your favorite ‘80s alternative upstate ¥Oueah Bicleup the frequency from 
midnight till 2am. 2 


Jillian’s 
| 145 Ipswitch St. 437-0300 
Jillian's can satisfy any appetite, from a 
Ifthe pool tables, dartboards and virtual realey-am 
drinks and good company will keep you entert. : 
up for more, venture downstairs for drinks and dancing. 


ARIA SATURDAY 
246 Tremont St. 338-7080 
Make yor debut 8 this toeager aisiict hatepet.— arma 
9 Lansdowne St. 421-9595 
Don't let the weather get you down. Warm up on the dancefloor with DJ 
Feelgood. Warm fuzzies are everywhere so get ecstatic or cuddle coyly in the 
intimate Mambo Lounge. If excellent music, dancing and style comprise your 


1 Boylston Pl. 351-7000 Elements of Life, EOL will satisfy your most primitive desires. Spread the 


This back “Alley” club transforms into Zanziharevery Tuesday. | good vibes tonight and they'll come back to you. You'll be back for more. 
BisHor’s Lava Bar 
Boylston Place 351- 
a Place 354-2585 1575 commonwealth Wve. 267-7707 
Venture off the straight and narrow to where everyone has fun. Take the 


Cantas LouncE 
. | U ‘i 
738 Maseack Ave. 354-2685 elevator to the penthouse and you'll understand why heat rises. 
SUNDAY 


| YOUR GUIDE to URBAN NIGHTLIFE] 


“Jacour’ s 


Broadway 26-8902 
Si * 246 Tremont St. 338-7080 * 


J I kal 3. Thebes ¥ =n nightlife vies Aria a home wy from home. a. ~ 
1 Lansdowne St. 247-1222 \ youre invited to join them at Living Room for cocktails and some intimate 


Dueling pianos “side by side on the keyboard, oh lord...” __* conversation. The elegant, loungey atmosphere and plush red velvet couches 


Les ZYGOMATES will make you want to move in. Maybe if your house had a dancefloor and DJ, 
129 South St. 542-5108 you could invite.everyone over. Instead, grab a bite to eat, see a show in the 


This revamped club is ready to show off more of its pearly whites. _ theater district and meet everyone late-night at Aria. 


Mopxan 
. ag ee WEDNESDAY * 


Join theinaphieticated ctipsaclaie this aeatk-qeadanee Exc! nge 
Mone Caré _ {148 $atest. 726-7600 ine . 
- It . ‘, . . . i, 
7-9. Beacon St. 254-9365 sa New Year, but your desires remain the same, Give in to your fantasies and “Luscious grooves and 


Strut your stuff on Lower Allston’s hottest catwalk. |let the Exchange seduce you into a night of S./.N. Service Industry Night is cocktails.” 


OsxKarR’ s the best-kept secret of the new century. Make it yours before it gets too 
107 South St. 542-6756 crowded. The reserved tables and hidden corridors will make your night an 


ee ee exciting mystery. 


All venues are age restricted. Camel sponsored events | 
are restricted to those 21 years of age or older. 


gf 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 











THURSDAY 3 


BENEFIT. Being in cool band 
doesn’t pay the medical bills. 
But it can bring out a bunch of 
other cool bands to play a 
benefit like tonight’s for 
Helium drummer Shawn King 
Devlin, who’s nursing a broken 
arm. Buffalo Tom’s Bill 
Janovitz and his countrified 
Bathing Beauties (featuring 
Fuzzy’s Chris Toppin), Mary 
Lou Lord, Buttercup, Wooden 
Leg, and a bunch of others 
join forces for tonight’s 
fundraising effort upstairs at 
the Middle East. It’s 18-plus, 
$7; and the club’s at 472 Mass 
Ave in Central Square. Call 
864-EAST. 

ART. As its title implies, 
MIT’S new Ethnographic 
Museum of Irrelevant Races 
is not merely some PC exhibit 
designed to promote racial 
unity. It’s a collection of 
“living dioramas” that offer up 
“radical interpretations of 
culture based on race, 
hegemonic principles, covert 
ideology, and social 
construction.” Which promises 
to be far more provocative 
than the racial-morphing 








8 (lays 


Edited by Sean Richardson 


sequence at the end of Michael 
Jackson’s “Black or White” 
video, The museum/exhibit 
opens tonight and runs 
through Monday at the Little 
Kresge Theatre, 48 Mass Ave 
in Cambridge. Hours are 7 to 
8:30 p.m. and 9 to 10:30 p.m. 
on Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
and Monday and 1 to 2:30 
p.m. and 3 to 4:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Admission is $8, or 
$6 for seniors and students. 
Call 253-2908 for more 
information. 

METAL. Having first 
infiltrated Boston with a gig at 
the Linwood a few weeks ago, 
Maine mersh-metallers 
Colepitz overtake Cambridge’s 
T.T. the Bear’s Place tonight 
with Every Second, Drop 360, 
and Controlled Aggression. 
Like their obvious role models, 
Staind, Colepitz are after the 
brooding melodicism of 
Deftones rather than the circa 
°91 GNR/Metallica clamor 
Godsmack seem to be striving 
for. Which means that on their 
recent Colepitz debut disc 
(Wonderdrug) they’re a 


helluva lot more infectious 
than Godsmack, and basically 
more grunge than metal. T.T.’s 


ee 
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THURSDAY 3: BSO principal guest conductor Bernard 
Haitink (in photo) begins a two-week series of 
concerts. Tonight and again tomorrow, Saturday, and 
Tuesday, he’s joined by pianist Murray Perahia for 
Beethoven’s Concerto No. 1 and by soprano 
Dominique Labelle with John Oliver and the 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus for Poulenc’s Stabat 
Mater. Also on the program is Beethoven's Leonore 
Overture No. 2. Next weekend, Haitink brings in Frank 
Peter Zimmermann for the Alban Berg Violin Concerto, 
and on the weekend of the 17th Bernard and the BSO 
will go after Mahler’s Symphony No. 7. Ail four of this 
week’s performances start at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 
301 Mass Ave. Call 266-1200. 


is at 10 Brookline Street in 
Central Square; call 492- 
BEAR. 


FRIDAY 4 


FILM, We all knew that Music 
of the Heart was just a 
temporary aberration for Wes 
Craven, who’s passed on the 





SATURDAY AND SUNDAY: The featured guest at this year’s Boston Wine Festival is 
Master of Wine Jancis Robinson (in photo), writer for London's Financial Times and 
editor of the Oxford Companion to Wine. Robinson will conduct three of the 
festival’s wine-and-food pairing seminars, which round out the weekend’s line-up of 
guest-chef appearances and, of course, the Grand Tasting, which lives up to its 
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name by representing more than 450 wineries. The Boston Wine Festival is 

Saturday and Sunday from 1 to 5 p.m. at the World Trade Center, 164 Northern Ave, 
in the South Boston Seaport District. Tickets are $50 a day at the door, or $75 for a 
two-day pass; call (877) 946-3976. 


violins for violence once again 
in Scream 3, the latest 
installment in the self-reflexive 
slasher franchise starring, in 
some cases very briefly, Parker 
Posey, David Arquette, Patrick 
Dempsey, Neve Campbell, and 
Courteney Cox. A serial killer 
of a different kind is the 
subject of Chen Kaige’s 
sprawling epic The Emperor 
and the Assassin, the story of 
the brutal megalomaniac who 
first unified China into an 
empire back in the third 
century BC. It features a cast 
of thousands headed by the 
gorgeous Gong Li. A cast of 
dozens, mostly unclad, is 
featured in Jesper Jargil’s 
documentary The Humiliated 
(1998), a behind-the-scenes 
look at the making of Lars von 
Trier’s NC-17-rated film The 
Idiots that screens today at the 
Harvard Film Archive. It'll 
provide a taste of the Danish 
that the Archive is serving up 
in “DK/USA: Danish 
Filmmakers Look at 
America,” a series of five 
documentaries by young 
Danes exploring life in these 
United States. Meanwhile, this 
is as good a time as any to 
catch the films of one of the 
greatest living filmmakers as 
the Museum of Fine Arts 
screens “Four Films by Abbas 
Kiarostami” all month, 
beginning today with his self- 
reflexive gem Close-Up 
(1989). 
BLUES. Some folks would 
claim that the self-effacing 
pianist Johnnie Johnson 
deserves as much credit as 
anyone for inventing rock and 
roll — he was a key partner 
with Chuck Berry from 
Chuck’s earliest, epoch- 
making recordings, and 
Johnson’s piano style 
influenced not only Chuck’s 
Continued on page 4 
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road tripping 


The much-anticipated Orchestra Morphine mini- 
tour gets under way this week, and those involved 
have conspired to make sure none of New England 
goes without a healthy midwinter serving of low 
rock. It all starts February 4 at the fron Horse (413- 
584-0610) in Northampton before moving on to the 
Somerville Theatre (625-5700) on February 6, High- 
er Ground (802-654-8888) in Winooski, Vermont 
(outside of Burlington), on February 11, and Lupo’s 
Heartbreak Hotel (401-272-5876) in Providence, 
Rhode Island, on February 12. Along with surviving 
Morphine members Dana Colley and Billy Conway, 
Orchestra Morphine features original Morphine 
drummer Jerome Deupree, vocalists Laurie Sargent 
and Christian McNeill, bassist Mike Rivard, key- 
boardist Evan Harriman, saxist Russ Gershon, and 
trumpeter Tom Halter. McNeill, who will sing many 
of deceased Morphine frontman Mark Sandman’s 
parts with Orchestra Morphine, will also manage to 
sneak in a gig with his band Hybrasil on February 
10 at Bill's Bar (421-9678). 

The Orchestra Morphine tour is a bittersweet 
celebration of the release of The Night (Dream- 


Works), the group’s final studio album, but there 


shouldn’t be anything bittersweet about the In My 





Eyes record-release party February 5 at the Palladi- 
um (508-797-9696) in Worcester — except, per- 
haps, that it’s not happening in Boston. After all, the 
group’s new Nothing To Hide (Revelation) features 
titles like “Welcome to Boston” and “The Big Dig,” 
and outspoken IME singer Sweet Pete is almost as 
fanatical about the love he has for his home town 
as he is about his straight-edge lifestyle. But 
Worcester’s a second home for most Boston hard- 
core bands, anyway, and with Wormtown heroes 
Bane on the bill (along with One King Down and 
the Hope Conspiracy), there are bound to be loads 
of X-ed hands flailing through the air and pile-ons 
aplenty. On the same day, NYC hardcore vets Mur- 
phy’s Law hit the Asylum (413-739-7900) in 
Springfield before heading to Boston for an all-ages 
matinee at the Karma Club (421-9595) on February 
6. Forced Reality and Toe to Toe open both shows. 
Back on the rootsier side of things: Allman 
Brothers progeny Derek Trucks brings his band to 
Gilrein’s (508-791-2583) in Worcester on February 
9 and the Met Café (401-861-2142) in Providence 
on February 11. New England jammers Percy Hill 
are doing the Worcester-Providence thing too, hit- 
ting the Tammany Club (508-791-6550) in Worces- 
ter on February 4 and the Met Café-on February 5. 
Estranged Ani Difranco drummer Andy Stochansky 
plays the Iron Horse on February 8 with Boston 
bands 27 and Rockets Burst from the Street- 
lamps before heading to Cambridge for a show at 
the Middle East (864-EAST) on February 9 with the 
Troubadours, Chelsea on Fire, and Megan 
Toohey. And South African a cappella stalwarts La- 
dysmith Black Mambazo will be at Sanders The- 
atre (496-2222) in Cambridge on February 6 and at 


’ Lupo’s on February 10. 
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state of the art 
No Hair Day 


hy would anyone want to watch a film about cancer?” says 

local documentary filmmaker Bob Burns. His latest film, No 
Hair Day, which airs this Sunday on WGBH, answers this 
question in an unexpected way: for laughs. 

The film opens with its three principals — filmmaker Deborah 
Dorsey, artist and teacher Carol Potoff, and publishing exec Libby 
Levinson — eating pizza at the Cambridge studio of 
photographer Elsa Dorfman. While the women munch and 
chatter, Dorfman bustles about preparing to snap her subjects 
mid bite. At one point, Dorfman shushes them. They giggle. This 
lighthearted scene sets the tone for the rest of the film. 

The bulk of the No Hair Day is set in Dorfman’s Cambridge 
studio, where, in March 1998, Dorsey, Potoff, and Levinson 
gathered for a “Bald Is Beautiful” photo shoot. All three women 


- 


were diagnosed with breast cancer in 1997, and their 
chemotherapy treatments have indeed left them bald. But the 
festive spirit of the shoot makes it difficult to think of them as 
victims. 

“| never want a sad picture,” says Dorfman, who has worked 
with terminal AIDS and cancer patients in the past. With the 
spirited Dorsey, Potoff, and Levinson as subjects, however, 
sadness and self-pity were not an option. “It was as if God had 
given me three people from central casting.” 

Burns — who is married to Dorsey — also refused to wallow in 
pathos. “We wanted to make a film about the importance of 
attitude to surviving something like this. | look for the lighter side 
of any subject we make a film about.” The lighter side of cancer? 
“It was funny; Burns asserts. “It’s a film about breast cancer, but 
it's funny. There are some moments of sadness, but people 
watching it are laughing more than they're crying.” 

There are some harrowing scenes, particularly when we tag 
along with Dorsey to her chemo sessions — see her veins 
pumped with poison, the terror in her eyes. But even in the film's 
grimmest moments, a sense of humor prevails. When asked 
whether she is afraid, Dorsey looks directly into the camera, 
laughs, and says — a duh! tone in her voice — “Yeess!” 

“At the heart of cancer,” Burns explains, “is fear: the fear of 
treatment, the fear of death, the fear of pain, of losing your hair. 
These women refused to give in to that. This film is a testament 
to their refusal to give in to the fear.” 

As is Dorfman’s “Bald Is Beautiful” project. Shot with her 
oversized Polaroid instant camera — one of six in the world — 
the photos are large (23 by 26 inches), lively, and full of joy. “I 
would say it was the most miraculous day of my career. We took 
12 shots and none had to be retaken, the camera worked, 
nobody blinked, | knew | was getting great photos. You know, you 
never step in the same river twice. It'll probably never happen like 
that again. It was a magical shoot.” 

In a sense, No Hair Day is as much about art — and its 
redemptive power — as it is about illness. “I think it was just the 
best testament to the value of art therapy ever created,” Burns 
concludes. “Maybe other men and women will take something 
away from this. Maybe they'll see it and say, ‘I’m sick, but | can 
find a way to express myself in a humorous, brave, outrageous 
way.” 

No Hair Day screens on WGBX Channel 44 this Sunday, 
February 6, at 10 p.m. 

— Chris Wright 


Continued from page 3 

guitar playing but his songwriting 
(in fact, it’s now thought that 
several early Chuck tunes are 
actually Johnnie tunes). Johnson 
comes in to Harpers Ferry tonight 
with opener Walk That Walk as 
part of that club’s 15th Annual 
Boston Blues Festival, which runs 
through the end of the month. 
Harpers is at 158 Brighton Ave in 
Allston. Call 254-9743. 

POR There’s nothing new about 
a They Might Be Giants gig at 
Avalon — seems the Brooklyn- 
based. quirky pop outfit play the 
Lansdowne Street room twice a 
year. But tonight’s gig is a little 
bit special in that one of TMBG’s 
two Johns — Mr. Linnell — is 
bringing along his latest side 
project, the Statesmen, a band 
he’s put together to perform the 
tunes from his solo album State 
Songs (Zoé). This is a collection 
of 15 songs named for 15 US 
states plus a themesong called 
“The Songs of the 50 States.” It’s 
a 7 p.m., 18-plus show, and 
Avalon is at 15 Lansdowne Street; 
call 423-NEXT. 


SATURDAY 5 
CLASSICAL. Any program with 
Robert Schumann’s 
Davidsbiindlertanze on it gets our 
attention — these 18 pieces 
whose title means “Dances of the 
Davidsbund” (that being 
Schumann’s imaginary anti- 
philistine society) make up one of 
the touchstones of the Romantic 
piano repertoire, and they 
inspired one of George 
Balanchine’s greatest ballets. 
Jong-Gyung Park, a New 
England Conservatory graduate 
and student of Russell Sherman, 
takes a crack at this masterpiece 
in the BankBoston Celebrity 
Series’s “Emerging Artists 
Series,” along with Alban Berg’s 
Sonata Opus 1, Chopin’s Opus 
10 Etudes, and Ravel’s La valse. 
That’s at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough Street, at 8 p.m. 
Tickets are $13 and $18. Call 
482-6661. 

FESTIVAL. The Jamaica Plain 
Arts Council is out to prove it’s 
not too cold for street festivals 
with its Ship of Fools Winter 
Carnivale, which takes over JP’s 
Centre Street today and moves on 
to Egleston Square, Forest Hills, 
and Hyde Square on the following 
weekends. The family-friendly 
festival will center on an actual 
ship loaded up with artwork from 
the JP artist community. Bring 
your own art to contribute to the 
ship and expect long lines at 
Centre Street coffee shops when 
the Carnivale comes to town 
today from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Call 
524-0302 for more information. 


SUNDAY 6 


LATIN. There was a little bit of 
noise around town when Ricky 
Martin skipped Boston on his 
summer tour, and Enrique 
Iglesias hasn’t been here yet 
either. So the sefioritas should be 
good and ready to do the salsa 
when Marc Anthony, the veteran 
NYC-area performer (he starred 
in Paul Simon’s The Capeman!) 
whose homonymous debut 
spawned the ubiquitous “I Need 
To Know,” plays the Orpheum, 1 
Hamilton Place, tonight at 7:30 
p.m. Tickets are $30.50 to $56; 
call 931-2000. 

CLASSICAL. One of the most 
esteemed of all youth ensembles, 
the Boys Choir of Harlem, comes 
to Symphony Hall with a program 


TUESDAY: Well, she wasn’t the outright winner of MTV’s Star 
Search-style competition “The Cut” back in ’98, but she 
was one of the finalists. And that was enough not just to get 
her a sweet deal with Epic’s Daylight imprint but to get Epic 
to throw some big-name producers her way when it came 
time to record Not That Kind. Her legal name is Anastacia 
Newkirk, but we’ll just call her Anastacia (in photo) because 
that’s what she prefers. And if the response to her house- 
groove driven diva dance single “I’m Outta Love” is any 
indication, Not That Kind is going to be a big seller when it 
hits the streets in April. in the meantime, she’s on a little 
pre-release promo tour that brings her, her big voice, and 
her nifty dance moves to the Paradise, 969 Comm Ave, 
tonight. It’s an 18-plus show, tickets are just $5, and you 
can get ’em by calling 423-NEXT. 


that, in typical BCH fashion, will 
mix classical, jazz, and spirituals, 
including Bach’s motet Singet 
dem Herrn ein Neues Lied and 
medleys of Gershwin and 
Ellington. The singing at this 
BankBoston Celebrity Series 
event starts at 3 p.m., and 
Symphony Hall is at 301 Mass 
Ave in Boston at 3 p.m. Tickets 
range from $25 to $45. Call 266- 
1200. 

REGGAE. Cambridge’s House of 
Blues is throwing a reggae party 
on the other side of the river 
tonight in commemoration of the 
55th birthday of Bob Marley. 
Young dancehall firebrand 
Anthony B headlines the show, 
with veterans Culture opening, at 
7:30 p.m. at the Roxy, 279 
Tremont Street. Call 931-2000 
for tickets. Then, afterward, Bill’s 
Bar turns its weekly “Reggae 
Sunday” event into a tribute to 
Marley, with house band Dub 
Station. That’s at 10 p.m. at 5 
Lansdowne Street. Call 421- 
9678. 


MONDAY 7 


CLASSICAL. Speaking of 
Murray Perahia (see our BSO 
photo on page 3): the 52-year-old 
former wunderkind will conduct a 
master class at the New England 
Conservatory that will be open to 
the public and free. It’s a rare 
chance to get an inside look at a 
master’s art. That’s in NEC’s 
Williams Hall, 290 Huntington 


Avenue, at 10 a.m. Call 585- 
1141. 

ROCK, Eric Bachmann has 
recorded and performed under a 
couple of different monikers. 
There was his much-loved-by- 
those-who-actually-knew-them 
Archers of Loaf, and then there 
was an eclectic alter ego known as 
Barry Black that found the Chapel 
Hill—based singer/guitarist diving 
into sometimes rocky, sometimes 
jazzy, sometimes just plain 
strange instrumental waters. But 
nowadays he’s doing something 
called Crooked Fingers, a lo-fi, 
sometimes poignant and folky, 
sometimes raucous and rootsy 
partnership with Brian Causey of 
Man ... or Astroman? They’ve 
got a homonymous disc out on 
Warm (see our review, on page 
18) and a gig tonight upstairs at 
the Middle East with Empire 
State and Abilene. It’s 18-plus 
and $7. The club is located at 472 
Mass Ave in Central Square; call 
864-EAST. 

FILM. Given the spate of books 
about him that are coming out 


_ plus some well-deserved recent 


tributes, the ageless Billy Wilder is 
hot again — not that cinephile 
ardor has ever cooled for such 
comic masterpieces as his Some 
Like It Hot (1959). Well ahead 
of its time — and our own — in 
its sophistication about gender 
roles and sexuality, Hot stars Jack 
Lemmon and Tony Curtis as a 
pair of musicians on the lam who 
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THURSDAY 10: You may remember singer/songwriter Steve 
Forbert (in photo) from a little hit he had in the ’70s called 
“Romeo’s Tune.” If so, you’re probably wondering where 
he’s been for the past couple of decades. Well, he’s been 
hanging out in Nashville, writing songs, making the 
occasional album for major labels that never seem to know 
what to do with his too-rock-for-country/too-country-for- 
rock sensibility (labels like CBS, Geffen, BMG, and Giant), 
playing for a devoted cult following, and, well, not much 
else. But the former truck driver from Meridian, 
Mississippi, has found a new home on the indie Koch label, 


which just released his Jim Dickinson-produced Evergreen 
Boy, and he’s on a tour that brings him to Johnny D’s in 
Davis Square tonight. Call 776-2004. 


Marilyn Monroe. See for yourself 
_whether, as Wilder opined, Curtis 
; has a better ass than Monroe, 
' and watch Joe. E. Brown deliver 
one of the most devastating final 
i lines in movie history when the 
film screens tonight at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Coolidge Corner Theatre, 


I 
| hide out in an all-girl band with 
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290 Harvard Street in Brookline. 
Call 734-2501. 


TUESDAY 8 

JAZZ. Charlie Kohlhase 
remains one of the undersung 
heroes of the local jazz scene — 
a fine saxophonist and composer 
who leads one of the consistently 
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best working bands in town. Now 
celebrating its tenth anniversary, 
the Kohlhase Quintet will be 
joined by original member Curtis 
Hasselbring on trombone (filling 
in for otherwise engaged 
trumpeter John Carlson). The 
line-up also includes saxist Matt 
Langley, bassist John Turner, and 
drummer John McLellan. That’s 
at 8:30 p.m. at the Regattabar, in 
the Charles Hotel, 1 Bennett 
Street in Harvard Square. Call 
876-7777. 

FILM. Talk about guilty 
pleasures; Leni Riefenstahl’s 
Triumph of the Will (1936) is 
both one of the most brilliant and 
one of the most pernicious 
movies ever made, a propaganda 
masterpiece documenting a mass 
rally staged for Adolf Hitler in 
Munich during the early days of 
the Third Reich. Revolting, but 
with a macabre, fascinating 
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beauty, the film is also notable 
for the influence it’s had on 
political campaigns up to the 
present day. See it tonight at 9 
p.m. at the Harvard Film Archive, 
24 Quincy Street in Harvard 
Square. Call 495-4700. 


WEDNESDAY 9 


TALK, Electronic music may 
seem like the futuristic next step 
forward for pop music, but it’s 
been around for at least as long a 
rock and roll. A couple of weeks 
ago the NYC label Caipirinha 
proved that point with Early 
Modulations: Vintage Volts, a 
compilation that collects nine 
electronic music compositions 
spanning the late ’30s to the late 
’60s. To mark its release, one of 
the featured composers — 
Morton Subotnick, whose 
contribution is Silver Apples of the 
Moon — comes to MIT today to 
discuss his work and the history 
of electronic music. His talk gets 
under way at 4:30 p.m. in MIT’s 
Bartos Theater, 20 Ames Street in 
Cambridge. It’s free and open to 
the public. Call 253-3548. 
FILM, In retrospect, the late turn 
of the millennium was about as 
eventful as the end of the world 
that’s recorded in Don 
McKellar’s arch, sad, funny 
debut film, Last Night (1998). 
McKellar himself stars as a 
neurotic who just wants to be 
alone as he and fellow Canadians 
demurely face the annihilation of 
everything from unknown causes. 
It screens tonight at the Brattle 
Theatre at 5:30 and 9:50 p.m. 
Paired with it is Kevin Smith’s 
much talkier and more pedantic 
take on a similar topic, Dogma 
(1999), in which Matt Damon 
and Ben Affleck play a pair of 
fallen angels determined to get 
back into Heaven even if they 
undo all of Creation in the 
process. Showtimes are 3 and 
7:30 p.m. The Brattle is at 40 
Brattle Street in Harvard Square; 
call 876-6837. 


THURSDAY 10 


ROCK. One of the more 
perverse coups Kurt Cobain ever 
pulled off was bringing Jad Fair 
and his Half Japanese on tour 


video 
clips 
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with Nirvana as an opening act. 
Fair’s an indie savant who’s never 
let his inability to sing or play 
guitar get in the way of singing 
and playing guitar. He writes 
songs about girls and monsters 
and occasionally girls who are 
monsters (and vice versa): Lots 
of hip people think he’s great, 
which isn’t necessarily a ringing 
endorsement but does mean you 
might spot someone like 
Thurston Moore in the audience 
when Fair brings Half Japanese 
to the upstairs at the Middle 
East. Peer Group and the Forty- 
Fives open. It’s 18-plus, $7, and 
the club’s at 472 Mass Ave in 
Central Square. Call 864-EAST. 
COUNTRY. Well, their first 
album was called Forosoco (for 
folk, rock, soul, and country), 
but it’s the twang that stands out 
on the Bacon Brothers’ slick new 
Getting There (Bluxo). And if you 
keep the rules lenient enough 
next time you play “Six Degrees 
of Kevin Bacon,” it’ll be a lot 
easier to connect Tom Waits to 
Kevin Bacon now that Bacon’s 
covered Waits’s “Jersey Girl.”. 
Jeffrey Gaines — not, 
unfortunately, Kenny Loggins — 
opens for the Bacon Brothers 
tonight at the Paradise, 969 
Comm Ave. Call 423-NEXT for 
tickets. 


AND BEYOND 
GUITAR. Leo Kottke’s been a 
world-renowned phenom ever 
since the release of his classic Six 
and 12-String Guitar (Takoma) 
in 1969. Kottke finger-picked in 
a cascading, percussive style that 
sometimes harked back as much 
to the density of Bach keyboard 
works as to Appalachian folk. 
Last year’s One Guitar, No 
Vacals (Windham Hill) shows 
him still in fine form. When 
Kottke played his annual 
Cambridge concerts last year, he 
sold out two shows at 435-seat 
Paine Hall well in advance. Now 
he’s coming to the 1100-plus 
Sanders Theatre. He might even 
offer up a few of his wry baritone 
vocal performances. That’s 
Friday February 11 at 8 p.m. 
Sanders is at 45 Quincy Street in 
Harvard Square. Call 496-2222. 













































& t&& TARZAN (Disney). Like Edgar Rice Burroughs's origi- 
nal, Disney's Tarzan (Tony Goldwyn) moves like a gorilla but 
thinks like a man. Glenn Close voices his gorilla mother with 
grace and tendemess; Minnie Driver gives us a sly, Julie An- 
drews sort of Jane; Rosie O'Donnell provides wisecracking con- 
temporaneity as young Tarzan’s best gorilla pal; and Brian 
Blessed is the evil jungle guide. But the heart of this Tarzan is 
the one shared by Tarzan and Jane, who communicate without 
words, with the timid, innocent acceptance of an Adam and Eve. 




























* &% 1/2 THE WINSLOW BOY (Columbia TriStar). David 
Mamet the filmmaker grows up with this adaptation of Terrence 
Rattigan’s play about a 1912 London family where the 13-year- 
old son (Guy Edwards) has been expelied from the royal naval 
academy and the outraged father (Nigel Hawthorne) hires the 
country's best barrister (Jeremy Northam), who seems more in- 
terested in the daughter (Rebecca Pidgeon). Northam and Pid- 
geon bring a screwball spin to Rattigan's already loaded lines; 
and Mamet, like Bresson, places the drama's key events off 
screen. 

















% 1/2 CHILL FACTOR (Warner). Hugh Johnson's Speed clone 
has Peter Firth chasing lethal-chemical-weapon inventor David 
Paymer, who slips the weapon to local yoke! Skeet Ulrich, who 
grabs ice-cream-truck driver Cuba Gooding Jr. because the 
weapon ignites when it reaches 50 degrees. The ice-cream 
truck is succeeded by a rowboat and a UPS van in one of the 
most desultory chases since Speed 2, meanwhile Gooding 
brings to the Sandra Bullock role all the charisma of Jar Jar 
Binks. 











1/2 STIR OF ECHOES (Artisan). Kevin Bacon is gruffly con- 
vincing as a Chicago family man who undergoes hypnosis at a 
party and starts seeing things — a shattered fingernail, a gray- 
faced girl on a sofa — while the Rolling Stones’ “Paint It Black” 
keeps running through his head. David Koepp re-creates the grit- 
ty ambiance of our hero's neighborhood and then subtly disrupts 
it with intimations of madness and revelation; but the film, with 
its tired borrowings from The Exorcist, The Shining, and Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind, just \eads to another dead end. 
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The Original 


FEB 3, 10, 17,24 
F ies propvictions © 
Brings you Three Stripes 
wiDJ G-SPIN 
and guest Djs from WERS 
(REGGAE/HIP-HOP) 
* FEB 4-5 


BLACK REBELS 


(REGGAE) 


mp FBI-I2 
MENTOS 
& THE NEW HORIZON 
(REGGAE) 


FEB 18-19 

? xouors 7 
(REGGAE) 
FEB 25-26 


TF GOJAM F 


W/ DION KNIBBS 


HARVARD SQUARE 


96 WINTHROP ST 
ADVANCE TIX - 617-497-2229 
* www.hob.com 

THURSDAY FEBRUARY 3 10PM 18+ 


TERRANCE 
SIMIEN 


“JOHNNY HOY 
& THE BLUEFISH 


JEFF PITCHELL 
& TEXAS FLOOD 


AWARD WINNING SUNDAY 
GOSPEL BRUNCH: 
REV. LEE MITCHELL 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY 6 9PM 18+ 


COVEN 13 


FOR INFO 492-7772 with special gue st DJ 
MONDAY FEBRUARY 7 9PM 18+ 


RICK RUSSELL 
BLUES BUFFET & JAM 


TUESDAY FEBRUARY 8 SPM 18+ 


SEVEN NATIONS 


MIRACLE ORCHESTRA 
FRIDAY FEBRUARY 11 10PM 21+ 


TOMO FUJITA 
& BLUE FUNK 


Sunday Feb. 6 7:30pm Doors 
AT THE ROXY 


ANTHONY B 
CULTURE 
REGGAE 


KENDALI 
‘ Seeoey ook 


Zoubek € Bryant: The Basics 
Shake Senora 


Thurs. February 3 
LATIN: NIGHT W/GUNcano Buscasua 
Fri. February 4 
~_JVARBOX RAMBLERS 
Sat. February 5 
‘ Fis SF Tin NIGHT 
Sat 2/s $s : ~ Sun. February 6 





; Fri 2/a $s 
The trresponsibles - The Burrs 
Nobody 


Den Mothers - The Gladstones 
Mike Gent tof The Figgas) ss 
—— . Mon. February 7 $9.95 Dinner Specials 


wu TREPRAT oun 


NAICIAS & sis (MAGIC) 


LIAN 
WEINER 


ERIC PLATZ TRIO © ENUMA ELISH 


sun 2/6 Free 
Diana Williams & Allyson 
Casey 
Mon 2/7 Free. 
Divisiort St. - Tom Glynn 


2/8 
3 MOSTLY B 
orbit Banjo 5 ee W/ BEN SHER & 808 
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RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 


FR. WILD MAGNOUAS- 


wens 


we 


W/ RUMBA NAMA LESSIONS AT 9:00PM 


EVERY MONDAY - DANCING 
We cede as inion 


PIEBALD play the Middle East on Tuesday. 





To place a listing: bring it or send it to 
Listings, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215, at least eight days be- 
fore the issue in which it would appear. 
Listings can also be faxed to 859-8201. We 
can’t take any listings over the phone. 
There is no charge, but your copy may be 
rewritten due to space limitations. Include 
the time of the event (or the hours that a 
gallery or museum is open to the public), 
date, place, a description of the event, how 
much it costs, and a phoné number that 
can be published. Specify whether admis- 
sion is free; listings will not be published 
without price information. If the information 
is for an event or exhibit lasting more than 
one week, specify the dates of the issues in 
which you would like the listing to appear. 
Repeat listings may be deleted due to 
space limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send them by 
2 p.m on Thursday to “Play by Play’. Audi- 
tions, classes, religious services, reunions, 
and events requiring advance registration 
are not listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds 
at 859-3300 to take out an ad. Unsolicited 
photographs are considered for publication 
but are not returned to senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE 
IS WEDNESDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE 
FOLLOWING WEEK’S ISSUE. To be con- 
sidered for “Hot Tix,” the deadline is a week 
earlier; to be considered for “Next Week- 
end,” two weeks earlier. 


THURSDAY 3 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

ABOVE CLUB, Worcester. Worcester 
Jazz Orchestra. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m., 
Taylor Goodall. At 8 p.m., “Blues Jam” 
with Mike Avery & Lenny Ball. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. Top-40 and hip 
hop with DJ Tim Collins. 

ARIA, Boston. Eurohaus and Latin house 
with DJs Eddy K and J.C. 

AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Interna- 
tional Thursdays,” Eurohaus with DJ 
Manolo. In the Playhouse Latin Lounge: at 
10 p.m., Latin and international music with 
DJ Anthony. 

AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., 
“Chrome,” house, progressive house, and 
trance with’ DJs John Debo and Buro 
Ajami. Upstairs: at 10 p.m., “Bar 13,” soul, 
phunk, and house with DJ Chaos. 
BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. Moni- 
ca Lynk Trio. 

THE BEACHCOMBER Quincy. John & 
Joe. 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. “The Underground” 
with DJ Mark Hamilton plus special guests 
Boston Brats, Half Cocked, Injustice. 
BISHOP’S PUB, Boston. “Jazz from the 
Hip.” 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester 
“Open Mic” with Spirit House. 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton. 
Esther Freedman, Sarah Scharff, George 
Champlin. 

BOB THE CHEF'S, Boston. Ed Jones 
Quartet. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room 


“trish Seisiun.” 

CAFE BEAUJOLAIS, Gloucester. Kate 
Sullivan. 

CAFFE ITALIA, East Boston. Al Vega 
Trio. 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the 
Thrillers. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, 
Natick. “Acoustic Open Mic” with host Ken 
Batts and featured artist Stephen Venuti. 
CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Ferron. 
CLUB STELLA, Brighton. “Tango Night.” 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. John Fitzsim- 
mons. 

COMMON GROUND, Aliston. Buckners, 
Typhoon Ferry, 

DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Jenera- 
tors. 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem. 
Woodburn Arena Band. 

ENCORE, Boston. Michelle Currie. 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “Funkalicious” 
with DJ G-Squared. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Soul Comman- 
dos. 

GLENN’S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR, 
Newburyport. Curtis Jerome Haynes. 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Yasko Kabuto 
& the Power Jazz Unit. 

GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Spitting Vin- 
nies. 

GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. 
“Latin Night.” 

HARPERS FERRY, Alliston. Fat Mama 
featuring Peter Prince, New Deal, Wise 
Monkey Orchestra. 

HENNESSY’S, Boston. Undercover, 
Beloved Few. 

HIBERNIA, Boston. At 6 p.m., “The 
Lounge Series” with DJ Alan Strack. At 
10 p.m.: DJ Kenobi. 

IRISH EMBASSY PUB, Boston. Retum. 
JAMES’S GATE, Jamaica Plain. “Open 
Mic” with Alice Rouse. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Equation. 
JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashland. “Jazz 
Jam” with John Stone's Jazz Trio. 

JOSE McINTYRE’S, Boston. Syndicate. 
KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m., 
“Speed,” hip hop and R&B with DJ Chaos. 
In the Mambo Lounge: at 10 p.m., house 
with DJ Johnny Scrofani. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Zoubek & 
Bryant, Basics, Shake Senora. 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “Get Lifted,” hip hop, 
funk, and reggae with DJs Paul Brien and 
Phenom. 

LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Jinga Trio. 
LINWOOD GRILLE, Boston. Black Heli- 
copter, Lamont, Murderizer. 

THE LIVING ROOM, Providence, Rl. 
Face Called Hate, Eli, Lackadalisic. 
LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 
4:20, Box Car Betty. 

McGANN’S, Boston. Eddie Dillon Band. 
MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Jump Little 
Children. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: 
Bathing Beauties, Wooden Leg, Mary Lou 
Lord, Blake Hazard, Star Hustler, Butter- 
cup, Dynamite Heart. Downstairs: Cross- 
mod, Three Day Threshold, Meat De- 
pressed, Cylinder. Corner: Board of Edu- 
cation. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. “Dyke 
Night.” 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. Tom Leach, 
Natalie Flanagan, Eyesores. 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Down- 
tempo Lounge” with DJ Ricky Fatts. 
NARROWS CENTER FOR THE ARTS, 
Fall River. “Open Mic” with Mitch Hallal. 
O’BRIENS, Aliston. Wobblies, Pete Weiss 





Band. 

PARADISE ROCK CLUB, Boston. Rustic 
Overtones, Gran Torino. 

PARKER'S BAR, Boston. Rose 
Jamieson. 

PAZZALUNA, Saugus. “Retroactive,” ‘70s 
and ‘80s hits with DJ Billy Costa. 
PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. “Ele- 
ments,” drum n’ bass with DJs Crook and 
Lenore. 

PLAYHOUSE LOUNGE, Boston. Tom 
Bianchi. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Jim Ptun- 
kett. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Toots 
Thielemans & Kenny Werner. 

RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL, 
Cambridge. Reggae with DJ Bim Sound. 
RIO GRANDE CAFE, Marblehead. Blues 
Food. 
THE ROXY, Boston. “The Latin Quarter,” 
salsa and merengue. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Carol Sloane Trio 
with Bobby Brookmeyer. 

SHERBORN INN, Sherborn. New Black 
Eagle Jazz Band. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Red Beans. 
SLADES, Boston. John Dougherty Trio. 
THE TAP, Boston. Gordie Milne. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Ronan Quinn. 
TOAD, Cambridge. Pretty Cool Chair. 
TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. 
“Aquarela,” Brazilian night with DJ Marcel- 
lo Maicher; “Reunion Night’ with DJ Zino. 
Fourth floor: “Young Professionals Club.” 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Every Second, Drop 360, Colepitz, Con- 
trolled Aggression. 

UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. ‘Atomic 
Lounge,” swing dancing with DJ Big 
Daddy. 

VENU, Boston. “Swank,” Top 40 and 
house with DJ Adilson. 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. “Latin Jazz.” 
WONDER BAR, Aliston. Grant Langford 
Review. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. KGB Party 
Band. 

YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, Boston. 
“Liquid” with DJs Chris DeSimone and 


Jynx. 


FRIDAY 4 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

ABOVE CLUB, Worcester. Sty Monsters. 
ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m., 
Michael Greenstein. At 9 p.m., Love Dogs. 
AN TUA NUA, Boston. Disco with DJ Vin. 
ARIA, Boston. “Tempted,” house with DJ 
Raffi. 

AS220, Providence, Ri. “Chemistry 2000: 
A Hip-Hop Performance Workshop.” 
ATLAS DANCE, Boston. “Top-40 Danc- 
ing.” 

THE ATTIC, Newton Centre. Sunflower, 
Bowman. 

AVALON, Boston. At 6 p.m., They Might 
Be Giants. At 10 p.m., “Avaland” with 
Deep Dish. 

AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., 
“Spin Cycle,” house and progressive house 
with DJ Tim Ryan. Upstairs: at 10 p.m., 
80s alternative with DJ David James. 
BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. Moni- 
ca Lynk Trio. 

THE BEACHCOMBER Quincy. Mudhens, 
Canine. 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. “WBCN Nocturnal 
Friday” with special guests My Favorite 
Relative, Rocket Science, Strangle Me. 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton. 
Mark Pollock Band. 

BLUESTONE BISTRO, Brighton. Young 





Joo Song. 

BOB THE CHEF'S, Boston. Sonny Wat- 

son Quartet. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room: 

“lrish Seisiun.” Back Room: Laurie Gelt- 

man. 

BUZZ BOSTON/EUROPA, Boston. “Gay 

International Night,” with Vicky; Latin 

house, salsa, and merengue with DJ 

Cesar Romero; dance and house with DJ 

Michael Sheehan. 

CAFFE ITALIA, East Boston. Al Vega 

Trio with Amanda Carr. 

THE CALL, Providence, Ri. Marc Phillip 

Band. 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 

bridge. Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the 

Thrillers. Downstairs: Big City Beat. 

CENTURY LOUNGE, Providence, Rl. 

Camellia, Eli, Cheerleadr, Jennifer Tefft 

Band. 

CHAPS, Boston. “Freak” with DJ Richie 

Rich. 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Ferron. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Workingman’s 

Jazz Duo with guest Phyllis Fallon. 

COMMON GROUND, Aliston. Earl Shibe 

Five, Ollie Ollie. 

COSMOPOLITAN, Boston. “Urban Soul.” 

DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Bean- 

town Bar Band, Soul City. 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem. 

Stop Time. 

EMILY’S, Boston. Alternative, funk, and 

dance with DJ Kevin Sawyer. 

ENCORE, Boston. John O’Neil. 

ENVY, Boston. Top 40, house & dance 

with DJ Tom Baxter. 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “House and 

Hip Hop.” 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. House with DJ 

Mabelle. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Ed Vadas and the 

Fabulous Heavyweights. 

GIORDANO’S, Georgetown. Max Minor. 

GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. 

Tarbox Ram lers. 

HARPERS =ERRY, Aliston. Johnnie 

Johnson, Walk That Walk. 

HIBERNIA, Boston. At 5 p.m.: Kid Ray. At 

10 p.m.: “Focus” with DJs Chuck Caseroc, 

Skot Havens, and Keith Kene. 

JACOB WIRTH RESTAURANT, Boston. 

Mel Stiller. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Hubert Sumiin. 

JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashland. Gary 

Bemath Blues Band. 

KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m., 

“Sonic,” house with DJ Venom. in the 

Mambo Lounge: at 10 p.m., jungle with DJ 

Myth. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Irresponsi- 

bles, Burrs, Nobody. 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “Life,” deep house 

with residents DJ Fran and Paul Nicker- 

son. 

LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Carolyn 

Wilkins Trio. 

LINWOOD GRILLE, Boston. Ms. Pigeon, 

Control Group, Tracy Husky. 

THE LIVING ROOM, Providence, Rl. 

Bane, Avocate, Ischer. P 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 

Seven Hill Psychos, Officer Down, N.E. 

Hostility, Second Class Citizen. 

LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Provi- 

dence, Ri. Slip, Rustic Overtones, Gruvis 

Malt, Gran Torino. 

M-80, Boston. Latin house with DJ J.C.; 

International house with DJ Eddy K. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: 

Michigan Blacksnake, Sugardaddy, Moth- 

ers Favorite Child. Downstairs: Strict 
Continued on page 8 












ABOVE CLUB (508-752-2211), 264 Park Ave., 
Ww 


lorcester. 
pinay: JAZZ CAFE (978-263-6161), 452 Great Rd., 
ion. 
AN TUA NUA (262-2121), 835 Beacon St., Boston. 
ARIA 338-7080, 246 Tremont St., Boston. 
ARTSPACE (978-283-1381), 1 Center St., Gloucester. 
AS220 (401-831-9327), 115 Empire St., Providence, 


ATLAS DANCE (437-0300), 3 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
THE ATTIC (964-6684), 107 R Union St,, Newton 


AURORA (350-6001), 300 Congress St., Boston. 
AVALON (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE (576-1253), 1253 Cam- 
bridge St., Cambridge. 

THE BANSHEE (436-9747), 934 Dorchester Ave., 


Dorchester. 
BAYOU BLUES CAFE (491-8989), 215 First St., 


THE BEACHCOMBER (479-8989), 797 Wollaston 
Beach Bivd., Quincy. 

BERT’S COVE (508-746-3330), Rte. 3A, Plymouth. 
BILL’S BAR (421-9678), 5 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
BISHOP’S PUB (351-7000), 1 Boylston Place, Boston. 
BLACKBURN TAVERN (978-282-1919), 2 Main St., 
Gloucester. 

BLACK ROSE (742-2286), 160 State St., Boston. 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN (508-238-9017), 402 Turn- 
pike St., S. Easton. 

BLEACHERS (978-744-4328), 143 Washington St., 
Salem. 

BLUESTONE BISTRO (254-8309), 1799 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. ; 

BOB THE CHEF’S (536-6204), 604 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. 

BRENDAN BEHAN PUB (522-5386), 378 Centre St., 
B SIDE LOUNGE (354-0766), 92 Hampshire St., Cani- 


BULLFINCH’S (978-443-4094), 730 Boston Post Rd., 




















ry. 
BULL RUN (978-425-4311), Rte.2A., Shirley. 
THE BURREN (776-6896), 247 Elm St., Davis Sq., 


Somerville. 

BUZZ BOSTON/EUROPA (482-3939), 51-67 Stuart 
St., Boston. 

CAFE BEAUJOLAIS (978-282-0058), 118 Main St., 
Gloucester. 

CAFFE ITALIA 569-1800, 144 Meridian St., East 
Boston. 

ig CALL (401-751-2255), 15 Elbow St., Providence, 





CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL (354-2685), 738 
Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Cambridge. 

CARAVAN CLUB (781-284-9599), 1380 No. Shore 
Rd., Revere. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK (508-647- 
0179), 31 Main St., Natick. 

CENTURY LOUNGE (401) 751-2255, 150 Chestnut 
St., Providence, Rl. 

CHAPS (695-9500), 100 Warrenton St., Boston. 

CHIT CHAT LOUNGE (978-374-9710), 103 Washing- 
ton St., Haverhill. 

CLUB JULIANA (542-4411), at New Lei Jing Restau- 
rant, 20 Hudson St., Boston. 

CLUB NICOLE (267-2782), 40 Dalton St., Boston.” 
CLUB PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. 

CLUB STELLA (254-0554), 1234 Soldiers Field Rad., 
Brighton. 

CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Somerville. 
COLONIAL INN (978-369-9200), 48 Monument Sq., 















Concord. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (248-9700), Upstairs at Fa- 
neuil Hall, Boston. 

COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93 (888-TO-LAUGH), 
River Rd., Andover. 

COMEDY STUDIO (864-5311), at the Hong Kong, 
1236 Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq., Cambridge 

COMMON GROUND (783-2071), 83-87 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. 

COSMOPOLITAN (266-2258), 54 Canal St., Boston. 
DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHASE HOUSE (800- 
401-2221), Pickering Wharf, Salem. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHINA BLOSSOM (800- 
401-2221), Rte. 125, North Andover. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE HOLIDAY INN (800-401- 
2221), Rte. 93/28, Randolph. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (729-2565), at 
Remington’s, 124 Boylston St., Boston. 

DICK’S LAST RESORT (267-8080), 55 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL (978-745-0139), 7 
Dodge St., Salem. 

DRUID PUB (497-0965), 1357 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge. 

THE ELEPHANT WALK CAMBRIDGE (492-6900), 
2067 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 

EMERALD CLUB (723-0121), 262 Friend St., Boston. 
EMILY’S (423-3649), 48 Winter St., Boston. 

ENCORE (338-7699), 275 Tremont St., Boston. 

ENVY (542-ENVY), 25 Boyiston PI., Boston. 

THE EXCHANGE (726-7600), 148 State St., Boston. 
FRAN’S PLACE (781-598-5618), 776 Washington St., 



















Lynn. 

GILREIN'S (508-791-BLUE), 802 Main St., Worcester. 
GIORDANO’S (978-352-7300), Rte. 97, Georgetown. 
GLENN’S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR (978-465- 
3811), 44 Merrimac St., Newburyport. 

THE GOOD LIFE (451-2622), 28 Kingston St., Boston. 
GREEN BRIAR (789-4100), 304 Washington St., 









Brighton. 
GREEN DRAGON (367-0055). 11 Marshall St., 


Boston. 
GREEN STREET GRILL (876-1655), at Charlie’s Tap, 


280 Green St., Cambridge. 
H20 (542-2215), at Mark's Crab House, 148 Norther 


Ave., Boston. 

HARPERS FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. 

HENNESSY’S, (742-2121), 25 Union St., Boston. 
HIBERNIA (292-2333), 25 Kingston St., Boston. 
IMPROV ASYLUM THEATER (263-6887), 216 
Hanover St., Boston. 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


IPSWICH BAY BAR & GRILL (978-356-7006), 24-26 


Hammatt St., Ipswich. 


IRISH EMBASSY PUB (742-6618), 234 Fiend St., 


Boston. 


JACOB MARLEY’S (781-631-5594), 9 Atlantic Ave., 


Marblehead 


JACOB WIRTH RESTAURANT (338-8586), 33 Stuart 


St., Boston 


- JAMES’S GATE (983-2000), 5 McBride St., Jamaica 
Plain. 
JIMBO’S SOUTH COMEDY SHOW (781-848-0300), 


405 Franklin St., Braintree. 


JIMMY O’KEEFE’S (781-324-9333), 118 Ferry St., 
Malden. 
JOHN HARVARD’S BREW HOUSE (868-3585), 33 


Dunster St., Harvard Sq., Camb 


JOHNNY D’S (776-2004), 17 Holland St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville. 

JOHN STONE’S INN (508-881-1778), 179 Main St., 
Ashland 


JOSE McINTYRE’S (451-9460), 160 Milk St., Boston. 
KARMA CLUB (421-9595), 9 Lansdowne St., Boston. 


THE KELLS (782-9082), 161 Brighton Ave., Allston. 


KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 Cardinal Medeiros 


Way, Cambridge. 
LAVA BAR (267-7707), 575 Comm. Ave., Boston. 


LES ZYGOMATES (542-5108), 129 South St., 


Boston. 


LINWOOD GRILLE (267-8644), 69 Kilmarnock St., 


Boston. 


THE LIVING ROOM (401-521-5200), 25 Rathborne 


St., Providence, Ri. 


LIZARD LOUNGE (547-0759), 1667 Mass. Ave., 


below Cambridge Common Restaurant, Cambridge. 


LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL (508-363-1888), 89 


Green St., Worcester. 


LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL (401-272-5876), 239 


Westminster St., Providence, Rl. 
M-80 (562-8800), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
MACHINE (536-1950), 1256 Boylston St., Boston. 


MARKETPLACE CAFE (227-9660), 300 Faneuil Hall 


Mkt., Boston. . 
McGANN’S (227-4059), 197 Portland St., Boston. 


MET CAFE (401-861-2142), 130 Union St., Provi- 


dence, Ri. 


MIDDLE EAST (407-0576), 472 Mass. Ave., Central 


Sq., Cambridge. 


MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 Washington St., 


Jamaica Plain. 


MILKY WAY (524-3740), at Bella Luna, 405 Centre 


St., Jamaica Plain. 

THE MODERN (536-2100), 36 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. 

NARROWS CENTER FOR THE ARTS (508-324- 
1926), 275 Martine St., Fall River. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 Warrenton 


St., Boston. 

NICK’S KOWLOON (781-231-2500), Rte. 1 North, 
Saugus. 

NICK’S MAUI (508-482-0930), Rte. 1 North, Brock- 
ton. 


O’BRIENS (782-6245), 3 Harvard Ave., Aliston. 

THE PALLADIUM (508-797-9696), 261 Main St., 
Worcester. 

PARADISE ROCK CLUB (562-8800), 967 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. 

PARKER’S BAR (227-8600), 60 School St., Boston. 
PAZZALUNA (781-231-5111), 168 Broadway, 
Saugus. 

PHOENIX LANDING (576-6260), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. 

PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE (508-752- 
4666), 151 Plantation St., Worcester. 

PLAYHOUSE LOUNGE (482-2227), 74 Warrenton 
St., Boston. : 
PLOUGH & STARS (441-3455), 912 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. 

PLYMOUTH BAY BREWING COMPANY (508-746- 
7222), 56 Main St., Plymouth. 

PRAVDA 116 (482-7799), 116 Boylston St., Boston. 
PURPLE SHAMROCK (227-2060), 1 Union St., Boston. 
REFLECTIONS (508-991-7487), 497 Belleville Ave., 
New Bedford. 

REGATTABAR (661-5000), Charlies Hotel, Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. 

RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL (497-0977), 
315 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

RIO GRANDE CAFE (781-639-1828), 12 School St., 
Marblehead. 

THE ROXY (338-7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge. 
SCULLERS (562-4111), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston. 

SHERBORN INN (508-655-9521), 33 North Main St., 
Sherborn. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB (978-897-7232), 163 Main St., 
Maynard. 

SLADES (442-4600), 958 Tremont St., Boston. 
SUGAR SHACK (351-2510), 1 Boylston PI., Boston. 
THE TAP (367-0833), 19 Union St., Boston. 

TIR NA NOG (628-4300), 366A Somerville Ave., 
Union Sq., Somerville. 
TOAD (497-4950), 1912 Mass. Ave., Porter Sq., Cam- 
bridge. 
TOWN LINE LOUNGE (781-322-2101), Rte. 99, 
Maiden. 

TRATTORIA IL PANINO (338-1000), 295 Franklin 
St., Boston. 

T.T, THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-BEAR), 10 Brookline 
St., Central Sq., Cambridge. 

UPSTAIRS LOUNGE (703-7364), at the Penalty Box, 
65 Causeway St., Boston. 

VENU (338-8061), 100 Warrenton St., Boston. 
VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB (781-986-4000), 6 Billings 
St. 
WALLY'S CAFE (424-1408), 427 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western Ave., 
Cambridge. 
WHITE HORSE TAVERN (254-6633), 116 Brighton 
Ave., Allston. 
WONDER BAR (351-COOL), 186 Harvard Ave., All- 


ston. 

THE YARD ROCK (472-9383), 132 East Howard St., 
Quincy. 

YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE (338-6999), 533 
Washington St., Boston. 
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HARPERS FERRY 


ANOTHER PLANET 
& FRIENDS 


(617) 247-8099 


“Sickeume Finger 
Squash 
Sacred Raisin Cakes 

Sand Machi 





JIGAWATTICA 

























PRESENTS: 
MY FAVORITE RELATIVE 
ROCKET SCENE 





























W/ DJ £APT. KRUNC 
OHM w "She 
WE’RE ALL GONNA DIE 

MANKANE 





iry 9 






Punk & Groove 
v/ DJ TIM COLLINS 518+ 
Malemali¢iamiemiiiiciaae | 
AKROBATICS 
UNFORGETTABLES 
PORN THEATRE USHERS 
















THE UNDERGROUND 
W/ WFNX DJ MARK HAMILTON 


HYBRASIL 
JABE 














i ZIPS wk 
CARLTON FISK® 


opm ALL AGES 


ATOM & HIS PACKAGE 
FASTBREAK 

DAMN PERSONALS 
THE EXPLOSION 








































DIRECT FROM NYC 
Monday LIAMDA 14 


NON T A MONDAYS 
VALENTINES SHOW ial 

SYPHLLOIDS 
WALTHAM 

FUZZY PINKS 


Wednesday February 16 
Funk & Groove 
w/ DJ TIM COLLINS 

































KRALOM e 








MAKE LISA RICH 


CD RELEASE) J 
CAGED HEAT : 

GARAGE DOGS 
Friday February 18 
SOUTHERN COMFORT PRESENTS: 


FIGHTING GRAVITY 
W/ WEED, INC. 







































COCKSPARRER 

REDUCERS SF 

TOMMY &THE TERRERS 

19 * 3pm Doc 

BOUNCING SOULS 
ANTI FLAG 

TOE To TOE - OVER IT 




















Sunday February 20 - 3pm Doors 






CANDIRIA 






ae pi ALIVE ¢ DIECAST 






KAREHEAD - CANNAE 






22° Spm oO 






H i‘ WATER MUSIC 
VES THE DAY 
PANTHRO UK + aged 
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Fi. 2/4 Sunflower 


This Sat., Feb. 5 © $13.50/$15 * 7pm 
{HEY 


WiGHT Be 


JOHN LINNELL & 
THE STATESMEN 


Thursday, February 10 ¢ $15 
LADYSMITH 
BLACK MAMBAZO 


Friday, February 11 * $8 


THE E MACHINE 


MICHAEL PENN 


ae 
SYSTEM OF A DOWN 
INCUBUS 


w/Bowman 


Fri . 2/11 


Machinery Hall 


Wednesday, February 16 ¢ $15 


w/Search Engine 
at. 2/12 Slipknot 


http://www.union 


345,000 


EY LmeleléMerelasiala) 


st.com/attic.html 


readers 


7 rm? ? P 
hi aelelealearigey 


517-931-2000 10 CHARGE BY PHONE 
http://Www.ticketmaster.com 


@eeeeesseeeeeeseeeeseeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee 


UPO'S 


239 WESTMINSTER ST. 


SATURDAY 
FEBRUARY SS 


COSHH HEHSHSSHHHESSHESOSSEHEHEEHEHSHEEHSESHESHHOHHEEEHESE HEHEHE EHEEHEOEEEE 


WiTil SPECIAL GUEST - 
JOHN L 


erhnbrabatidsre os. 


Ce 8 ee ee LAA PADI SAE BOO OO w Oe Oe Ste hb er er ee 


SHIVAREE plays the Lizard Lounge on Tuesday. 





Continued from page 6 


Nine, Soul Machine. Corner: Katrin. 
MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. Gravy, Gen- 
tlemen. 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Ultra 
Lounge” with DJ Justin Hoffman. 
O’BRIENS, Allston. Caged Heat, Kitty Kill, 
Nines. 

PARADISE ROCK CLUB, Boston. Jump 
Little Children. 
PARKER'S BAR, 
Jamieson. 
PAZZALUNA, Saugus. “Rise” with DJ 
Pedro G. 

PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. Disco, 
hip hop, and top-40 with DJ Tim Collins. 
PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE, 
Worcester. Entrain. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Toots Thiele- 
mans & Kenny Werner. 

THE ROXY, Boston. “Mondo,” house & in- 
ternational with DJ Felix. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Jim Peterson Band. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Caro! Sloane Trio 
with Bobby Brookmeyer. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Fat City. 
SLADES, Boston. Crossover Jazz Band. 
TOAD, Cambridge. Chandler Travis Phil- 
harmonic. 

TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. '70s, 
’80s, and '90s with DJ Zino; progressive, 
top-40, club, and international with DJ 
Peter D. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Outlets, Chubby, Modifiers, Creme Brulee. 
UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. “The Pill,” 
Brit-pop and mod with DJs Ken & Jennifer. 
VENU, Boston. “International Night,” Euro- 
pean house with DJ Tassos and Arsit. 
VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB, Randoiph. 
“Latin Night.” 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. John Lamkin 
Quintet. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Black 
Rebels. 

WONDER BAR, Allston. Johnny Chronic 
Chronicles. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Racky 
Thomas Band. 
YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, Boston. 


“Swing Night.” 


SATURDAY 5 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m., 
Root Motion Jazz Trio. At 9 p.m., Arena 
Woodburn Band. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. Top-40 and hip 
hop with DJ Tim Collins. 

ARIA, Boston. Top 40 and Eurohaus with 
DJ Raffi. 

ARTSPACE, Gloucester. Joneé Earth- 
quake Band, Crumbums, Daren’s Head, 
Trisony 21. 

AS220, Providence, Ri. Pamela Means. 
ATLAS DANCE, Boston. “Top-40 Danc- 
ing. 
AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Downtown” 


Boston. Rose 


with DJs Manolo & Matty O. 

AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., “X- 
Night,” ‘90s alternative with DJ Mike Gios- 
cia. Upstairs: at 10 p.m., '80s alternative 
and industrial with DJ David James. 

THE BANSHEE, Dorchester. DJ Cyclone. 
BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. True 
Colors. 

THE BEACHCOMBER Quincy. Wonder- 
cat. 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Ecco,” 
Eurohaus with DJ Anthony. 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton. 
Rick & Eric Olsen. 

BLEACHERS, Salem. Red Room: Raging 
Teens. 

BOB THE CHEF’S, Boston. Herman 
Johnson Quartet with Annie Royer. 
BRENDAN BEHAN PUB, Jamaica Plain. 
“Traditional Irish Seisiun.” 

BULL RUN, Shirley. Brooks Williams, Carl 
Goddard. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Tarbox Ram- 
blers. Front Room: “Irish Seisiun.” 

BUZZ BOSTON/EUROPA, Boston. “Killer 
Dance Club,” gay night with DJs Mary 
Alice & Michael Sheehan. 

CAFE BEAUJOLAIS, Gloucester. Jon 
Jarvis. 

CAFFE ITALIA, East Boston. Al Vega Trio 
with Shawn Monteiro. 

THE CALL, Providence, Ri. Young Neal 
and the Vipers, Bluebiood. 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. Upsiairs: Little Joe Cook & the 
Thrillers. Downstairs: Big City Beat. 
CENTURY LOUNGE, Providence, Ri. Ac- 
cidental Groove, Miss Fortune. 

CLUB NICOLE Boston. European house 
with DJ Alex. 

CLUB JULIANA, Boston. “Latin Night.” 
CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Paul Rishell 
& Annie Raines. 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. Upstairs: 
“African Night.” Downstairs: “Latino Night.” 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Workingman’s 
Jazz Duo with guest Fay Whittaker. 
COMMON GROUND, Alliston. Alistonians. 
COSMOPOLITAN, Boston. “Sangria & 
Salsa” with Paulo Danay, Steve Langone. 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Jenera- 
tors, Blue Soul. 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem. 
Porch Rockers, 

EMERALD CLUB, Boston. “Dubblemintz,” 
house, hip hop, and more with DJs Chris 
DeSimone and G-Love. 

EMILY’S, Boston. Dance, high energy, 
and top-40 with DJs Gary Burks and Char- 
lie B. 

ENCORE, Boston. Lisa Stetor. 

ENVY, Boston. Top 40, house & dance 
with DJ Tom Baxter. 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “House” with 
DJ Diesel. 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Top 40 and hip 
hop with DJ Dave G. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Bone Dance. 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Karin Parker. 
GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. 


“Latin Night.” 
HARPERS FERRY, Allston. Toni Lynn 
Washington, Ron Levy's Wild Kingdom. 
HIBERNIA, Boston. “Transiations” with 
DJs Dino and David West with special 
guest DJ Steve Porter 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Holmes Broth- 
ers. 

JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashland. Bedrock. 
KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Ele- 
ments of Life.” In the Mambo Lounge: at 
10 p.m., funk classics with DJ Justin Hoff- 
man, 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Den Moth- 
ers, Gladstones. 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “Anything Goes,” 
house and Latin with DJs Fran & Kris 
Kono. 

LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Eula 
Lawrence. 

LINWOOD GRILLE, Boston. Purrr, Kreb- 
star, Supachik. 

THE LIVING ROOM, Providence, Ri. Liq- 
uid Destruction, Soul Shed, Hypnotic Kick, 
Ive Hostility, Slugworth. 

LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. Ray 
Mason Band, Ware River Club, Lucky 57. 
LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 
Jujitsu, Prizefighter, Long Distance Run- 
ner, Cosmo, Smack Fatty. 

LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Provi- 
dence, Ri. They Might Be Giants, John 
Linnell & the Statesmen. 

M-80, Boston. Latin house with DJ J.C.; 
International house with DJ Eddy K. 

MET CAFE, Providence, RI. Percy Hill. 
MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs; Dr. 
Didg, Balkan Tribes, Winefield. Down- 
stairs: Gravel Pit, Quintaine Americana, 
Red Telephone, Cash. Corner: Mickey 
Bliss, Joy Sumberg. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Speed 
Devils, Darkbuster. 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. “Mango's 
Latin Dance Party.” 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Mis- 
chief.” 

O’BRIENS, Alliston. Ape Hangers, Dy- 
namo Hum, Roma. 

THE PALLADIUM, Worcester. Bane, In 
My Eyes, One King Down, Hope Conspira- 
cy. 

PARKER’S BAR, Boston. Rose 
Jamieson. 

PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. “Boom 
Boom Room,” mod & disco with DJ Vin. 
PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE, 
Worcester. Clutch Grabwell. 
REFLECTIONS, New Bedford. Mictian, 
Awakened, Escher, Archaic, Again With- 
ough Feeling, Eviscerate, Moment. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Toots Thiele- 
mans & Kenny Werner. 

THE ROXY, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Techno & 
House.” 

RYLES, Cambridge. Frankie V. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Jean Carne & An- 
gela Bofill. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Trailer Park. 
SLADES, Boston. John Dougherty Trio. 





TOAD, Cambridge. Asa Brebner. 
TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. ‘70s 
‘80s, and '90s with DJ Zino; progressive, 


top-40, club, and international with DJ . 


Steve Anderson. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Chapter in Verse, Howling Diablos, Zero 
Parade. 

UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. “10.15,” 
‘80s new wave with DJ Kilbey. 

VENU, Boston. “Mythos” with DJ Vorgo. 
VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB, Randolph. “Dis- 


cotheque. 

WALLY’S GAFE, Boston. John Lamkin 
Quintet. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Black 
Rebels. 

WONDER BAR, Allston. Rusty Scott Quar- 
tet. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Swinging 
Steaks. 

YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, Boston. 
“Top 40 and Club Classics.” 


SUNDAY 6 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 4 p.m., 
“Jazz Jam.” At 8 p.m., Nando Michelin 
Quintet with Giana Visgardi. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. DJs Tim Ryan and 
Shalako. ; 

ARIA, Boston. “Living Room,” house with 
DJ Eddy K. 

AURORA, Boston. “Ginseng,” soulful 
house, hip hop, and reggae. 

AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Gay Night,” 
house with DJs Darrin Friedman & Richie 
Rich. 

AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., “Gay 
Night,” progressive house with DJ Tom 
Dellahunt. 

THE BEACHCOMBER Quincy. At 
2:30 p.m.: Tommy Byres & Gerry Lan- 
ders, Fenian Sons. 

BERT’S COVE, Plymouth. “Reggae Dance 
Party.” 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. At 10 p.m;; “Tribute 
to Bob Marley” with DJ Selector K-Don fea- 
turing Dub Station. 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. At 
11:30 a.m., “Sunday Brunch” with Anthony 
Weller Jazz Duo. 

BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton. At 
11 a.m., Lori McKenna. At 5 p.m., “Seisi- 
un.” 

BOB THE CHEF’S, Boston. “Sunday Jazz 
Brunch” with Nat Simpkins B3 Trio. 
BULLFINCH’S, Sudbury. At 11 a.m., “Jazz 
Brunch’ with Juliet Willoughby. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room: 
“Irish Seisiun.” 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. “Blues Jam” with Little Joe Cook. 
CARAVAN CLUB, Revere. Angelico. 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, 
Natick. Defenestration, Mass Hysteria, Mini 
Puppets. 

CHAPS, Boston. “T-Dance,” old school 
house with DJs Danae and Richie Rich 
CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Danny ‘Fox 
Quintet. 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. At 11 a.m., 
“Jazz Brunch.” At 8 p.m., Upstairs: “Colom- 
bian Night.” Downstairs: “Steamy Sun- 
days.” 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Seth Connelly. 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. At 
10 .a.m.: Bible Tones. At 7 p.m.: Rob Gon- 
zalez. 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem 
Bruce Bartlet Trio. 

DRUID PUB, Cambridge. At 6 p.m., “Tradi- 
tional Seisiun” with Shay Walker. At 9 p.m., 
“Downtime” with DJ Kris. 

ENCORE, Boston. Dottie Dean 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Latin house with 
DJ Gordo. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. “Blues Jam” with 
Dwight Perry. 

GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Swinging 
Johnsons. 

HARPERS FERRY, Aliston. Rockett Band 
IPSWICH BAY BAR & GRILL, Ipswich. Al 
Boudreau Quartet. 

JACOB MARLEY’S, Marblehead. John 
Ritzo. 

JOHN HARVARD’S BREW HOUSE, Cam- 
bridge. At noon, Gerard Evans 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 4:30 p.m., 
“Open Blues Jam.” At 9 p.m., “Salsa Danc- 
ing” with Rumba Na Ma. 

JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashland. At noon, 
“Jazz Brunch.” At 8 p.m., “Blues Jam” with 
Pete Henderson 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 
Disco Hell, Sugar Daddy. 

LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Provi- 
dence, Ri. C.J. Chenier & the Red Hot 
Louisiana Band. 

MACHINE, Boston. “Dragon Tea Dance” 
with DJ James. 

MET CAFE, Providence, RI. Becky Chase 
Band, Five Dollar Milkshake, Typhoon 
Fairy. ; 
MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: 
Reks, Non-Prophets, Insight, Ripshop, DJ 
Fakts-1. 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. “Roots Reg- 
gae Night.” 

PAZZALUNA, Saugus. “XLR8,” house with 
DJs Souhleris & Spinelli. 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Ray Cor- 
vair Trio. 

THE ROXY, Boston. Culture; Anthony B. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Jean Carne & Angela 
Bofill. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. At 4 p.m., “Tradi- 
tional Irish Seisiun.” 

TOAD, Cambridge. Cookiehead featuring 
Dennis Brennan. 

TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. “Interna- 
tional Night” with DJs Nino, Antoine, Giu- 
lano, and Giovanni. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Fell Through, Young Astronauts Club, Hon- 
eysuckle Vine, Crushworthy. 

VENU, Boston. “Carnival,” Brazilian night 
with DJ Adilson. 

VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB, Randolph. 
“Caribbean Night.” 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Wally’s Stepchil- 


dren. 

WONDER BAR, Alliston. “Subterranean 
Soul Sundays” with Chronicle. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. At 3 p.m., 
“Youth Open Mic” with Scott O’Brien. At 
8 p.m., “Boston’s Best Blues Jam” with 
Steve Murphy. 


MONDAY 7 
See Club Directory for phone numbers and 
addresses ; 


AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., 
“Static,” drag show: with DJ Jay Ine and 


BILL'S BAR, Boston, “Monsta Monday’ 
with special guests Ohm, We're All Gonna 
BLACK ROSE, Boston. Tony O'Riordan. 

B SIDE LOUNGE, Cambridge. “Lilli’s Local 
Rock Celebrity DJ Invitational” with Ken 
Field & Karen Aqua. 

BULLFINCH’S, Sudbury. Paul Broadnax & 
Peter Kontrimas. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. “Set Dancing” 
with Ger Cooney. Front Room: “Irish Seisi- 
un.” 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. “Open Mic” with host Geoff Bartley 
and special guest Eric Gerber. 

CHAPS, Boston. “Piano Open Mic” with 
Michelle Curry. 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. “Open Mic” 
featuring Teddy Goldstein. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. “Open Mic” 
hosted by Two for the Show featuring Folk 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Bean- 
town Bar Band. 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem. 
Downtown Organ Trio. 

ENCORE, Boston. Michael Kreutz. 
FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Hip hop with DJ 
Dave G. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. “Jazz Jam” with 
Main South All-Stars. 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. izzi Rosen Trio. 
GREEN BRIAR, Brighton. “Irish Seisiun.” 
GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. Anti- 
Jazz Raygun. 

HARPERS FERRY, Allston. Ron Levy's 
Wild Kingdom. 

HIBERNIA, Boston. “Listen and Lounge.” 
JIMMY O’KEEFE’S, Malden. Boston Irish: 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Hot Tamale 
Brass Band. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Division St., 
Tom Glynn. 

THE LIVING ROOM, Providence, Ri 
Jaine’s Superstar, Black Ice. 

LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. Fringe 
LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester 
Krakow. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: 
Crooked Fingers, Empire State, Abilene. 
Corner: Tom Bianchi. 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. “Open Mic.” 
PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Dave 
Smyth. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Vinal Ave String 
Band. 

TOAD, Cambridge. Tim Gearan Band. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Dave Aaronoff, Corin Ashley, Wow, Mary 
Reillys. 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Jose Ramos & 
the Special Blend. 

WONDER BAR, Allston. Joe McMahon Ex- 
perience 


TUESDAY 8 


See Club Directory for phone numbers and _ 


addresses 

AS220, Providence, Ri. Hal Crook Group 
BILL’S BAR, Boston. At 9 p.m.,“Phatt 
Tuesday” with DJ Chaos. 

BISHOP’S PUB, Boston. “Lounge Hang.” 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton 
Casano & Deandrade Jazz Quartet. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. “Open Mic” 
with Hugh McGowan. Front Room: “Irish 
Seisiun.” 

CAFE BEAUJOLAIS, Gloucester. Jim Tre- 
fethen Trio 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. “Bluegrass Pickin’ Party” with Adam 
Dewey & Crazy Creek. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, 
Natick. “Jazz Jam” with Dr. Ming 

CHAPS, Boston. Retro with DJs Danae 
and Michae| Sheehan. 

CHIT CHAT LOUNGE, Haverhill. “Open 
Mic” with Paul Prue. 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. “Open Mic.” 
CLUB STELLA, Brighton. “Brazil 2000” 
with host Andrea 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. “Bluesday” with 
Hatrack Gallagher & the Workingman’s 
Band. 

COSMOPOLITAN, Boston. At 5 p.m., 
“2001 Lounge Series” with DJ Alan Strack. 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Booty. 
DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem. 
Fats Hammond. 

EMERALD CLUB, Boston. “International 
Night.” 

ENCORE, Boston. Bobby Femino. 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. “Songwriters in 
Progress.” 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Rick Costa Trio. 
GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. “Ma- 
peng and Spirits,” cabaret-style magic 


re dae FERRY, Allston. Another Plan- 
et. 

HENNESSY’S; Boston. Patsey & Pat: 
HIBERNIA, Boston. “Listen and Lounge.” 
JACOB MARLEY’S, Marblehead. “Irish 
JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Norther Lights. 
THE KELLS, Allston. “Acoustic Open Mic” 
with Gary Gore. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Orbit, Banjo 
Spiders, Tom Leach, Dave Steele. 

LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Alvin Terry 
Trio. 

LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. Shivaree, 
Hub Moore. 

LUCKY DOG. MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 
Huxley. 

McGANN’S, Boston. Slainte. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: 


Continued on page 10 
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The Second Annual 


DIT 


MISFITS - CANNIBAL CORPSE - SNAPCASE - V.0.D. - CANDIRIA - REACH THE 
SKY - ISIS - INDECISION - DILLINGER ESCAPE PLAN - DYING FETUS - TURMOIL - PES- 
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To Charge-by-Phone 68493 


Purchase on line at >-kets.com. 
or more information call (508) 797-9696 
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MON 2/7 18+ $7 
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THE PACIFIC OCEAN play the Milky Way on Wednesday. 


Continued from page 9 

Piebald, Hot Rod Circuit, Anniversary, Or- 
ange Island. Corner: Jason Gardner & 
Friends. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. “Open 
Jam” with Tam Lawlor. 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Min- 


O’BRIENS, Allston. “Plastic” with DJ 


Armeggeddon. 

PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. 
“Lounge Night” with DJs Dino and Dave 
West. 

PLYMOUTH BAY BREWING COMPANY, 
Plymouth. David Corcoran. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Charlie 
Kohihase Quintet. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Richard Gardzina. 
SHERBORN INN, Sherborn: Jean Kelly. 
TOAD, Cambridge. Michael Tarbox, Todd 
Thibaud. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Sand Machine, Squash, Sacred Raisin 
Cakes. 

VENU, Boston. “Milk,” house with DJ Os- 
heen. 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Wally's 
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Stepchildren. 

WONDER BAR, Aliston. Wayne Escoffery 
Trio. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Brian Kelley 
Quartet. 


WEDNESDAY 9 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

ABOVE CLUB, Worcester. Jive. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m., 
Root Motion. At 8 p.m., “Acoustic Open 
Mic” with hosts Fishken & Groves and fea- 
turing Lui Collins. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. “Radio.” 

ARIA, Boston. Mediterranean night with 
DJ Thanos. 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. “Funk & Groove 
Night” with DJ Tim Collins and special 
guests High & the Mighty, Akrobatik, Un- 
forgettables, Porn Theatre Ushers. 
BISHOP’S PUB, Boston. “Lounge Hang.” 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton. 


. “Acoustic Open Mic” with Mark Purcell. 


THE BURREN, Somerville. Bertrand 
Lawrence & J Place. Front Room: “Irish 
Seisiun.” 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. “Blues Jam” with Little Joe Cook. 
CARAVAN CLUB, Revere. Joe Mack. 
CHAPS, Boston. Latino night with DJ 
Caesar Romero. 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Michael 
Flowers, Maya Dorn, Elizabeth Simmons, 
Lynn Deeves, Simon. 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. Mood Eleva- 
tors. 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Jimmy Mazzy. 
COMMON GROUND, Allston. “What a 
Way to Go-Go,” mod night with DJ Vin. 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Jenera- 
tors. 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem. 
Jam Down. 

THE ELEPHANT WALK CAMBRIDGE, 
Cambridge. Who She Be. 

ENCORE, Boston. Michelle Currie. 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “Musical May- 
hem” with DJ Jynx. 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Rage with DJ 
John B. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Derek Trucks 
Band. 

GLENN’S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR, 
Newburyport. Roll & Tumble Trio. 

GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Dave Foley. 
GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. 
Allan Chase with special guests Ben Sher, 
Bob Weiner. 

HARPERS FERRY, Alliston. Trucking 
Company. 

HENNESSY’S, Boston. “Irish Seisiun.” 
HIBERNIA, Boston. “Say Word,” funk and 
soul with DJ C.T.O. é 
IRISH EMBASSY PUB, Boston. Machin- 
ery Hall. 

JIMMY O’KEEFE’S, Malden. Daze Hil. 
JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Steve Forbert. 
JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashland. “Open 
Mic” with John Burrows. 

KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m., 
“Good Karma,” gay night with host Misery. 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. “Open 
Mic.” 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “Fuel,” house with 
DJ Justin Hoffman. 

LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Syd Smart 
Trio. 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 
‘Headbangers’ Ball,” featuring Fathom, 
Choke 


M-80, Boston. N.Y. House with DJ Eddy 


K. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. Bombay 
Jim & the Swinging Sapphires. 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: 
Troubadours, Chelsea on Fire, And 
Stochansky, Megan Toohey. Downstairs: 


~ Rockett- Band, Another Planet, Stretch. 


MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plaj ific 
Ocean; Clientele, Mishi mr: 
THE MODERN, Boston. At 10 p.m:, “Mod: 
em Living’ with DJ Raffi. 

O’BRIENS, Allston. Pat Burtis, Joe De- 


_ veau. 
PARADISE ROCK CLUB, Boston, Pat 





PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. 
“Hump,” deep house, trance, techno, and 
more with DJs Caseroc and Shalako. 
PLAYHOUSE LOUNGE, Boston. Miste- 
rioso Jazz Quartet. 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Bad Art 
Ensemble. 

PRAVDA 116, Boston. European house 
with DJs Alex and Felix. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Ron Gill 
Sextet. 

RYLES, Cambridge. “Brazilian Night.” 
SCULLERS, Boston. Will McMillan. 
SUGAR SHACK, Boston. “It,” house, hip 
hop, R&B, and reggae with DJ Bruno. 
THE TAP, Boston. Bruce Jacques. 
TOAD, Cambridge. Cranktones. 

TOWN LINE LOUNGE, Malden. Little 
Walter's Time Machine. 

TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. “Greek 
Night.” 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Jupiter Project, Champagne Francis, Van- 
ity Press. 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Wally's 
Stepchildren. 

WHITE HORSE TAVERN, Allston. 
David's Foot. 

WONDER BAR, Allston. Leo Blanco. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. “Early Bird 
Biues” with Rick “King” Russell. 


THURSDAY 10 


See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

ABOVE CLUB, Worcester. Worcester 
Jazz Orchestra. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m., 
Taylor Goodall. At 8 p.m., “Blues Jam” 
with Mike Avery & Lenny Ball. 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. Top-40 and hip 
hop with DJ Tim Collins. 

ARIA, Boston. Eurohaus and Latin house 
with DJs Eddy K and J.C. 

AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Interna- 
tional Thursdays,” Eurohaus with DJ 
Manolo. in the Playhouse Latin Lounge: at 
10 p.m., Latin and international music with 
DJ Anthony. 

AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., 
“Chrome,” house, progressive house, and 
trance with DJs John Debo and Buro 
Ajami. Upstairs: at 10 p.m., “Bar 13,” soul, 
phunk, and house with DJ Chaos. 

BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. Moni- 
ca Lynk Trio. 

THE BEACHCOMBER Quincy. Johnny & 
the Moondogs. 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. “The Underground” 
with DJ Mark Hamilton plus special guests 
Hybrasil, Jabe. 

BISHOP’S PUB, Boston. “Jazz from the 
Hip.” 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. 
“Open Mic” with Jabberwocky. 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton. 
Tracy Rose. 

BOB THE CHEF’S, Boston. Ed Jones 
Quartet. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room: 
“Irish Seisiun.” 

CAFE BEAUJOLAIS, Gloucester. Antho- 
ny Weller & Jon Jarvis. 

CAFFE ITALIA, East Boston. Al Vega & 
Dave Landoni. 

CAFFE ITALIA, East Boston. Al Vega 
Trio with Charlie Harris. 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the 
Thrillers. Downstairs: Beth Boucher. 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, 
Natick. “Acoustic Open Mic” with host Ken 
Batts and featured artist Stephen Venuti. 
CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge, David Mas- 
sengil & Jack Hardy. 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. “Tango Night.” 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. John Fitzsim- 
mons. 

COMMON GROUND, Allston. Schnock- 
ered. 

DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Booty. 
DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem. 
Larry & the Bluescasters. 

ENCORE, Boston. Michelle Currie. 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “Funkalicious” 
with DJ G-Squared 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Retro with DJ Ma- 
belle. 


GILREIN’S, Worcester. Midnight Creeps 
featuring Chet Williamson. 

GLENN’S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR, 
Newburyport. Curtis Jerome Haynes. 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Swing Doctors. 
GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Spitting Vin- 
nies. 

GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. 
“Latin Night.” 

H20, Boston. “The Dorm,” NYC house, 
disco, hip hop, reggae, and R&B with DJ 
Timmy D. 

HARPERS FERRY, Aliston. Ventricksters. 
HENNESSY’S, Boston. Undercover, 
Beloved Few. 

HIBERNIA, Boston. At 6 p.m., “The 
Lounge Series” with DJ Alan Strack. 
IRISH EMBASSY PUB, Boston. Junipers 
Daughter. 

JAMES’S GATE, Jamaica Plain. “Open 
Mic” with Alice Rouse. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. C.J. Chenier. 
JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashland. “Jazz 
Jam” with John Stone's Jazz Trio. 

JOSE McINTYRE’S, Boston. Syndicate. 
KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m., 
“Speed,” hip hop and R&B with DJ Chaos. 
In the Mambo Lounge: at. 10: p.m., house 
with DJ Johnny Scrofani. 

KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. Bryan 
Thomas, David Johnston, Busker Sound- 
check. 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “Get Lifted,” hip hop, 
funk, and reggae with DJs Paul Brien and 
Phenom. 

LES ZYGOMATES, Boston. Jinga Trio. 
LINWOOD GRILLE, Boston. Federal 
Twist, Box Car Betty, B-Side. 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 
Durand Wilkerson & the Soul X-Press, 
Flat Five, 9th Wave, Phil Pemberton 
Band. 

LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Provi- 
dence, Ri. Ladysmith Black Mambazo. 
MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: Half 
Japanese, Peer Group, Forty-Fives. Cor- 
ner: Board of Education. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. “Dyke 
Night.” 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. Synaestha- 
sia, Mumbo Jumbo. 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Down- 
tempo Lounge” with DJ Ricky Fatts. 
NARROWS CENTER FOR THE ARTS, 
Fall River. “Open Mic” with Mitch Hallal. 
O’BRIENS, Allston. Rape Vaccine, Sona 
NYL, Crack Torch. 

PARADISE ROCK CLUB, Boston. Bacon 
Brothers. 

PARKER’S BAR, Boston. 
Jamieson. 

PAZZALUNA, Saugus. “Retroactive,” ‘70s 
and ‘80s hits with DJ Billy Costa. 
PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. “Ele- 
ments,” drum n’ bass with DJs Crook and 
Lenore. 

PLAYHOUSE LOUNGE, Boston. Tom 
Bianchi. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Jim Plun- 
kett. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Bruce Katz 
Band. 

RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL, 
Cambridge. Reggae with DJ Bim Sound. 
THE ROXY, Boston. “The Latin Quarter,” 
salsa and merengue. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Patricia Adams. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Myanna & Wannetta 
Jackson. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Groove- 
works. 

SLADES, Boston. John Dougherty Trio. 
THE TAP, Boston. Gordie Milne. 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Ronan Quinn. 
TOAD, Cambridge. Dave Johnston. 
TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. 
“Aquarela,” Brazilian night with DJ Marcel- 
lo Maicher; “Reunion Night” with. DJ Zino. 
Fourth floor: “Young Professionals Club.” 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Chromavoid, Scissorkiss, Tiger Team. 
UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. “Atomic 
Lounge,” swing dancing with DJ Big 
Daddy. 

VENU, Boston. “Swank,” Top 40 and 
house with DJ Adilson. 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. “Latin Jazz.” 


Rose 
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Quartet. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Soul Kitchen. 
YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, Boston. 
Jynx. 


BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. ‘The 
R-Rated Hypnotist, ” Frank Santos. 
COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. “Thurs- 
day Night Fights” starring Tim Mcintyre 
plus special guests Steve Smith, Dan 
Levy. 

IMPROV ASYLUM THEATER, Boston. 
“Improv Night.” 

JIMBO’S SOUTH COMEDY SHOW, 
Braintree. Steve Bjork, Annette Pollack, 
Bob Niles, Pat O’Shea, Troy Diamond, 
Ben Joplin. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Joe 
Yannetty, Tony V, Mike Prior. 


FRIDAY 4 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. 
“TheaterSports vs. Sitcom.” 

BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER, 
Boston. Margaret Cho. 

COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93, An- 
dover. Bill Campbell, Quinn Collins. 
COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. DJ Haz- 
ard, Eugene Mirman, John Keating. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHASE 
HOUSE, Salem. Kevin Knox, Steve Bjork, 
Ken Carlson. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHINA 
BLOSSOM, North Andover. Paul Nardizzi, 
Mark Scalia, John Joyce. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE HOLIDAY 
INN, Randolph. Bob Seibel, Mike Koutro- 
bis. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. Dick Doherty. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Joe 
Carroll, Tony V, Mike Prior. 

NICK’S KOWLOON, Saugus. Don Gavin, 
Steve Hurley, Ira Proctor. 


SATURDAY 5 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER, 
Boston. Margaret Cho. 

COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93, An- 





dover. Bill Campbell, Quinn Collins. 
COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. DJ Haz- 
ard. 


DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHINA 
BLOSSOM, North Andover. Paul Nardizzi, 
Mark Scalia, John Joyce. 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE HOLIDAY 
INN, Randolph. Bob Seibel, Mike Koutro- 


bis. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Joe 
Carroll, Tony V, Mike Prior. ,. 

NICK’S KOWLOON, Saugus. Don Gavin, 
Steve Hurley, Ira Proctor. 

NICK’S MAUI, Brockton. Teddy Bergeron, 
Dave Russo, Dan Miller: 


SUNDAY 6 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. “improv 
Comedy” with Comedie Du Jour, Lea An- 
tonilli, JP Fiala. 


THURSDAY 10 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. 
“Sitcom.” 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. “The 
R-Rated Hypnotist,” Frank Santos. 
COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. “Thurs- 
day Night Fights” starring Tim Mcintyre 
with special guest John Fisch. 

IMPROV ASYLUM THEATER, Boston. 
“Improv Night.” 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Paul 
Nardizzi, Mike Coleman, John Turco. 


concerts 


THURSDAY 3 
RUMBAFRICA performs at 7 p.m. at Ja- 
maica Plain Branch Library, 12 Sedgwick 
St., Jamaica Plain. Free; 524-2053. 
WARREN ZEVON performs at noon at In- 
ternational Place, High and Oliver Sts., 
Boston. Free; 740-0929. 


FRIDAY 4 

BEAUSOLEIL AVEC MICHAEL DOUCET 
perfrom at 8 p.m. at the Casey Theatre, 
Regis College, Weston. Tickets $20; (781) 
768-7070. 

“CUPID STRIKES EARLY: AMOROUS 
HITS FROM THE BROADWAY STAGE” 
features Nancy Armstron, Robert Honey- 
sucker and others at Follen Church, 755 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tickets $10-$25; 
(781) 863-8484. 


FERTILE GROUND performs at 8 p.m. at 
Kresge Auditorium, 84 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Free; 591-1360. 

“THE GOSPEL JUBILEE” featuring the 
Silver Leaf Gospel Singers, Reverence 
Gospel Ensemble and others is at 
7:30 p.m. at United Parish Church, 210 
Harvard St., Brookline. Tickets $18; 730- 
2700. 

JEZ LOWE performs at 8 p.m. at Beal 
House, Route 106, Kingston. Tickets $12; 
(781) 871-1052. 

SOL Y CANTO perform at 12:30 p.m. at 
Alumnae Hall, Wellesiey College, Welles- 
ley. Free; (781) 283-2176. 

TONY VACCA & WORLD RHYTHMS per- 
form at 8 p.m. at the Center for Arts in 
Natick, 31 Main St., Natick. Tickets $12; 
(508) 647-0179. 

WHAT WE LIVE featuring Larry Ochs, 
Lisle Ellis, and Donald Robinson perform 


at 8 p.m. at the Institute of Contemporary . 


Art, 955 Boylston St., Boston. Tickets $16; 
868-3172. 


SATURDAY 5 

SCOTT ALARIK & DIANE ZEIGLER per- 
from at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Church, 
23 Deham Ave., Needham. Tickets $10; 
44-7478. 

MIKE BLAKE performs at 8 p.m. at Try- 
works Coffeehouse, 71 Eighth St., New 
Bedford. Tickets $4; (508) 994-9686. 
CAPITOL STEPS performs at 8 p.m. at 
Sanders Theatre, 45 Quincy St., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $19.50-$28.50; 496-2222. 
SKIP GORMAN & THE WADDIE PALS 
perform at 8 p.m. at First Parish Church, 
35 Church St., Watertown. Tickets $11; 
623-1806. 

BOB GULLOTTI & STEVE FERRARIS 
perform at 8 p.m. at the Center for Arts in 
Natick, 31 Main St., Natick. Tickets $10; 
(508) 647-0179. 

“HAWAIIAN SLACK KEY GUITAR FES- 
TIVAL” featuring Dennis Kamakahi, 
George Kuo, and Martin Pahinui is at 
8 p.m. at the Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis 
Sq., Somerville. Tickets $20-$25; 876- 
4275. 

IBRAHIMA performs at 8 p.m. at Soren- 
son Center for the Arts, Babson College, 
Wellesley. Tickets $12; 824-8000. 

LUCY KAPLANSKY performs at 8 p.m. at 
First Baptist Church, 1580 Mass. Ave., 
Lexington. Tickets $10; (781) 861-0142. 
REBECCA PARRIS & THE SYMPHONY 
SWING BAND perform at 8 p.m. at 
Memorial Hall, Court St., Plymouth. Tick- 
ets $20-$30; (508) 746-8008. 

ELLIS PAUL AND RAYMOND GONZA- 
LEZ perform at 8 p.m. at Avon Baptist 
Church, 119 N. Main St., Avon. Tickets 
$12; (508) 339-1109. 

SAM SHABER, TERRY KITCHEN, 
WOODWORK, AND EUPHORIA perform 
at 8 p.m. at the Nameless Coffeehouse, 3 
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Church St., Cambridge. Donations accept- 
ed; 864-1630 


SUNDAY 6 

“AFRICAN AMERICAN VOICES IN 
VERSE.AND SONG” is a performance of 
music and poetry by Emery Stephens, Jr., 
Phillip Woods, and Phillip Robinson at 
3 p.m. at Newton Free Library, 330 Homer 
St, Newton. Free; 552-7145. 

MARC ANTHONY performs at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Orpheum Theater, 1 Hamilton 
Place, Boston. Tickets $30.50-$56; 228- 
6000. 

BOYS CHOIR OF HARLEM performs at 
3 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $25-$45; 266-1200. 
“CUPID STRIKES EARLY: AMOROUS 
HITS FROM THE BROADWAY STAGE” 
features Nancy Armstron, Robert Honey- 
sucker and others at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tick- 
ets $20; 369-3770. 

LADYSMITH BLACK MAMBAZO per- 
forms at 4 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, 45 
Quincy St., Cambridge. Tickets $22-$28; 
876-4275. 

JEZ LOWE performs at 8 p.m. at the First 
Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., 
Salem. Tickets $10; (978) 741-5743. 
JIMMY MAZZY AND GARY BOHAN per- 
form at 7:30 p.m. at the Center for Arts in 
Natick, 31 Main St., Natick. Tickets $5; 
(508) 647-0179. 

ORCHESTRA MORPHINE performs at 
7 p.m. at the Somerville Theater, Davis 
Sq., Somerville. Tickets $19; 931-2000. 


WEDNESDAY 9 

BOB BROOKMEYER performs with Hal 
Crook, Mick Goodrick, John Lockwood 
and Take Tariyama at 8 p.m. at Jordan 
Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; 
585-1122. 


CLASSICAL 


THURSDAY 3 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTED BY BERNARD HAITINK 
performs Beethoven's Leonore Overture 
No. 2, Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 1, 
with pianist Murray Perahia, and 
Poulenc’s Stabat Mater, Thurs., Fri., Sat., 
and Tues. at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 
301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $24-$79; 
266-1200. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA performs Beethoven's Sym- 
phony No. 4 and Rachmaninov's Sympho- 
ny No. 2 at the Tsai Performance Center, 
685 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 353-8724. 
PETER CLEMENTE AND JOHN MURA- 
TORE perform guitar duets at 7 p.m. at 
Gallery Bershad, 99 Dover St., Somerville, 
629-9400. 
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LONGY DIPLOMA RECITAL with flutist 
Vanessa Holroyd is at 8 p.m. at Longy 
School of Music, 27 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Free; 876-0956. 

SARTORY QUINTET perform works by 
Boccherini and Castelnuovo-Tedesco at 
noon at the MIT Chapel, 77 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Free; 253-2906. 


MARTIN PEARLMAN presents a 
Beethoven program: the Creatures of 
Prometheus Overture, Symphony No. 7, 
and the Violin Concerto, Fri. at 8 p.m and 
Sun. at 3 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gains- 
borough St., Boston. Tickets $18-$42; 
484-9200. 

BRIAN JONES gives an organ recital at 
12:15 p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., 
Boston. Donations accepted; 536-7545. 
MEMBERS OF THE BOSTON SYMPHO- 
NY ORCHESTRA perform Beethoven's 
Quintet for Piano and Winds, Olly Wilson's 
Echoes, for clarinet and tape, and 
Poulenc’s Sextuor for Piano and Wind 
Quintet at 2:30 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 
301 Mass. Ave,, Boston. Tickets $12; 266- 
1492. 

MEMBERS OF THE CAMBRIDGE SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA perform chamber 
music by Ibert, Mozart, and others at 8 
p.m. at the First Parish Church, 382 Wal- 
nut St., Brookline. Free; 547-9477. 

“THE MILLENNIUM ARRIVES” presents 
the Just in Time Composers & Players in 
new music by Boston-based composers 
Fri. at 8 p.m at the Covenant Congrega- 
tional Church, 315 Whitwell St., Quincy, 
and Sun. at 3 p.m. at the Boston Conser- 
vatory, 8 the Fenway, Boston. Tickets 
$12; 524-3101. 

NEW ENGLAND STRING ENSEMBLE 
performs works by Sibelius, Bartok, Grieg, 
and Nino Rota Fri. at 8 p.m. at First Parish 
Church, 1 Church St., Wakefield, and 
Sun. at 3 p.m. at the First Congregational 
Church, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Tick- 
ets $20; (781) 224-1117. 

JAN VOGLER AND RIEKO AIZAWA per- 
form cello-and-piano duets by Brahms, 
Schumann, Beethoven, and Weill at 7:30 
p.m. at the Goethe-institut, 170 Beacon 
St., Boston. Free; 262-6050. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTED BY BERNARD HAITINK. 
See listing for Thurs. 


SATURDAY 5 

“A CELEBRATION OF YEHUDI 
WYNER’S BIRTHDAY” features works 
and performances by Yehudi Wyner at 8 
p.m. at Slosberg Recital Hall, Brandeis 
University, Waltham. Tickets $10; (781) 
736-3400. 

CONVERSATION GALANTE performs 
works by J.S. Bach, J.C. Bach, and J.C.F. 
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Bach at 8 p.m. at All Saints Parish, 1773 
Beacon St., Brookline. Tickets $10; (781) 
729-7212. 

EMMANUEL MUSIC presents a “Mozart 
Birthday Benefit Concert” at 8 p.m. Em- 
manuel Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. 
Tickets $15.50-$38.50; 536-3356. 

INDIAN HILL SYMPHONY CONDUCTED 
BY BRUCE HANGEN with guest soloist 
David Amram performs works by Amram 
and Barték at 8 p.m. at the Performing 
Arts Center, Rte. 119, Groton. Tickets 
$15-$35; (978) 486-0540. 

NEWTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
performs music from Star Wars plus 
Lalo's Symphonie espagnole at 2 p.m. at 
Aquinas College, 15 Walnut Park, New- 
ton. Free; 965-2555. 

JONG-GYUNG PARK performs Berg's 
Piano Sonata Opus 1, Schumann’s 
Davidsbindlertanze, Chopin's Etudes 
Opus 10, and Ravel’s La Vaise at 8 p.m. 
at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., 
Boston. Tickets $13-$18; 482-6661. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTED BY BERNARD HAITINK. 
See listing for Thurs. 


SUNDAY 6 

ART OF MUSIC CHAMBER PLAYERS 
perform works by Bruckner, Schubert, and 
Brahms at 2 p.m. at the First and Second 
Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. Tick- 
ets $15; (781) 837-2705. 

EDWIN BARKER performs Bach's Suites 
for Unaccompanied Cello at 8 p.m. at the 
Tsai Performance Center, 685 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Free; 353-3349.. 

BOSTON MUSICA VIVA performs Hale 
Smith's Ayobami and Michael Gandolfi’s 
Pinocchio’s Adventures in Funland at 3 
p.m. at Longy School of Music, 27 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Tickets $5-$17; 354- 
6910. 

“BRASS BASH V” features NEC brass 
ensembles performing works by Wagner, 
Richard Strauss, and others at 7 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
Free; 585-1122. 

CARLA CHRISFIELD AND WILLIAM 
MERRILL perform duets for soprano and 
piano by Mozart, Debussy, and others at 
2:30 p.m. at the Brookline Public Library, 
361 Washington St., Brookline. Free; 730- 
2368. 

OLAV CHRIS HENRIKSEN performs solo 
lute works by Bach and Weiss.at.3 p.m. at 
the Somerville Museum, Central St. and 
Westwood Rd., Somerville. Tickets $10; 
666-9810. 

MEMBERS OF THE BOSTON SYMPHO- 
NY ORCHESTRA perform Beethoven's 
Quintet for Piano and Winds, Olly Wilson's 
Echoes for clarinet and tape, and 
Poulenc’s Sextuor for Piano and Wind 
Quintet at 3 p.m. at the Museum of Afro- 


Continued on page 12 
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American History, 46 Joy St., Boston. 
Free; 266-1492. 

MEMBERS OF THE YELLOW BARN 
MUSIC SCHOOL FACULTY perform 
works by Mozart, Barték, and Brahms at 7 
p.m. at the Longy School of Music, 27 
Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets $15; (800) 
639-3819. 

“JAMES PAPPOUTSAKIS FLUTE COM- 
PETITION FINALS” are at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Marshall Room, Boston University, 
Boston. Free; 353-3349. 

ELISE YUN AND HEKUN WU perform 
Cello-and-piano duets by Stravinsky, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn at 2 p.m. at 
the Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 
Marrett Rd., Lexington. Tickets $6; (781) 
861-6559. 

BOSTON BAROQUE CONDUCTED BY 
MARTIN PEARLMAN. See listing for Fri. 
“THE MILLENNIUM ARRIVES.” See list- 
ing for Fri. 

NEW ENGLAND STRING ENSEMBLE. 
See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 7 
CALLITHUMPIAN CONSORT featuring 
guests Bhob Rainey and Greg Kelly per- 
forms works by John Zorn and John Cage 
at 8 p.m. Brown Hall, 30 Gainsborough 
St., Boston. Free; 585-1122 

LONGY FACULTY ARTIST SERIES fea- 
tures viola and harpsichord works by Max 
Reger and Bach at 8 p.m. at Longy School 
of Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; 
876-0956. 


TUESDAY 8 

KAIROS VOCAL ENSEMBLE performs 
Roman chant and polyphony from 13th- 
century England at 7:30 p.m. at the An- 
dover Newton Theological School, 210 
Herrick Rd., Newton. Free; (978) 897- 
0495. 

KEVIN KOMISARUK performs organ 
works by Scheidemann, Bull, and others 
at 12:15 p.m. at King’s Chapel, School and 
Tremont Sts., Boston. $2 donation; 227- 
2155. 

YURI AND DANA MAZURKEVICH per- 
form violin works by Grieg, Brahms, and 
others at 8 p.m. at the Tsai Performance 
Center, 685 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 
353-3349. 

NEC CONTEMPORARY ENSEMBLE per- 
forms works by Harbison, Schuller, and 
others at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gains- 
borough St., Boston. Free; 585-1122 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTED BY BERNARD HAITINK. 
See listing for Thurs. 


WEDNESDAY 9 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTED BY BERNARD HAITINK 
performs Schumann's Manfred Overture, 
Berg’s Violin Concerto, with Frank Peter 
Zimmermann, and Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 4 in open rehearsal at 7:30 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall, 301. Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $14.50; 266-1200. 

LAWRENCE KUIPERS gives an organ 
recital at 12:15 p.m at the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, 138 Tremont St., 
Boston. $2 donation; 482-4826. 

OMEGA BRASS QUINTET performs 
works by Gershwin, Ives, and Bernstein at 
noon at the Goldfarb Library, Brandeis 
University, Waltham. Free; (781) 736- 
3331 

YOKO YAMADA performs piano works by 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Shubert at 8 p.m. 


at Longy School of Music, 27 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Free; 876-0956. 


THURSDAY 10 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTED BY BERNARD HAITINK 
performs Schumann's Manfred Overture, 
Berg's Violin Concerto, with Frank Peter 
Zimmermann, and Brahms's Symphony 
No. 4, Thurs. at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 
301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $24-$79; 
266-1200. 

LONGY FACULTY ARTIST SERIES fea- 
tures pianist Robert Merteld and soprano 
Kendra Colton performing works by Harbi- 
son, Shubert, and Fauré at 8 p.m. at 
Longy School of Music, 27 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Free; 876-0956. 

LYRICUM WOODWIND QUINTET per- 
forms works by Respighi, William Grant 
Still, and others at noon at the MIT 
Chapel, 77 Mass Ave., Cambridge. Free; 
253-2906. 

NEC WIND ENSEMBLE performs works 
by Holst, Tippett, and others at 8 p.m. at 
Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
Free; 585-1122 

POWERS MUSIC SCHOOL FACULTY 
perform works by Bizet, Haydn, and others 
at 7:30 p.m. at Nahigian Hall, 380 Concord 
Ave., Belmont. Free; 484-4696. 


dance 
PERFORMANCE 


THURSDAY 3 

BILL T. JONES performs “The Breathing 
Show’ Fri. at 7 p.m., Sat. at 8 p.m., and 
Sun. at 2 p.m. at the Emerson Majestic 
Theatre, 219 Tremont St., Boston. Tickets 
$38-$50; 824-8000. 


FRIDAY 4 

DANCE EXPLORATIONS performs 
Rivers of Belief at the Dance Complex, 
536 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $12; 
824-8000. 


SATURDAY 5 


BILL T. JONES. See listing for Thurs. 


SUNDAY 6 
BILL T. JONES. See listing for Thurs. 


THURSDAY 10 

BOSTON BALLET performs Nacho 
Duato's Without Words, Paul Taylor's 
Company B, and a world premiere by Mark 
Godden at 7 p.m. at the Shubert Theatre, 
265 Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $12.50- 
$73; (800) 447-7400. 

“A COPLAND CELEBRATION?” is a per- 
formance by the Boston Conservatory 
Dance Division at 8 p.m. at the Boston 
Conservatory Theater, 31 Hemenway, 
Boston. Tickets $20-$32; 912-9142. 


PARTICIPATORY 


THURSDAY 3 
BEGINNERS’ TWO-STEP DANCE is 
Thurs. at 6:30 p.m. at Carpenters Dance 
Hall, 1 Southville Rd., Southborough. Tick- 
ets $7; (508) 485-2040. 
CHALLENGING CONTRAS AND 
SQUARES is from 8 to 11 p.m. at Calvary 
United Methodist Church, 300 Mass. Ave., 


Arlington. Tickets $6; (781) 662-8967. 
DICK SYATT’S SINGLES DANCES are 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. at Vincent's Nightclub, 6 
Billings St., Randolph, and Fri. and Sat. at 
8 p.m. at the Village Green, Rte. 1 North, 
Danvers. Tickets $5-$7; (978) 443-8131. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE is at 8 p.m. at First Unitarian 
Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. Tick- 
ets $6; 491-6083. 

NEW ENGLAND CONTRAS AND 
SQUARES is at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hall, 
688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $5; 
354-1340. 

SALSA AND MERENGUE DANCING is 
from 8:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. at Ryles Jazz 
Club (second floor), 212 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $7-$12; 876-9330. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE is at 8 
p.m. with a beginners’ dance at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., 
Salem. Tickets $2; (978) 745-2229. 


FRIDAY 4 

BALKAN DANCE is at 8 p.m. at Dance 
Studio, 466 Franklin St., Melrose. Tickets 
$7; 840-2362. 

DANCE FRIDAY is an open-style dance at 
8:30 p.m. at the Rug Cutter's Studio, 23 
Main St., Watertown. Tickets $5; 924- 
7276. 

DANCE OF UNIVERSAL PEACE is from 
7:30 to 9:30 p.m. at Cambridge Friends 
Meeting, 5 Longfellow Park, Cambridge. 
Tickets $6-$10; 776-5767. 
EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY 
DANCE is from 8:15 to 11 p.m. at the 
Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Tickets $5; 354-1340. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE is at 8 
p.m. at Park Ave. Congregational Church, 
Paul Revere Rd., Arlington Heights. Tick- 
ets $6, $4 for students; 491-6083. 
RENAISSANCE DANCE features music 
by the Renaissonics at 7:30 p.m. at Jewett 
Hall, First Congregational Church, 11 Gar- 
den St., Cambridge. Tickets $8; 661-3353. 
ROYAL AMERICAN SINGLES ADULT 
DANCE PARTY is Fri. from 8 p.m. to mid- 
night at the American Legion Hall, 357 
Great Rd., Bedford. Tickets $7, $6 before 
8:30 p.m.; 325-4900. 

SINGLES VALENTINE PARTY AND 
DANCE is at 8 p.m. at the South Shore 
Country Club, 274 South St., Hingham. 
Tickets $8; (781) 749-8479. 

SOUTH SHORE SINGLES DANCE is 
from 8:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. at the VFW 
Abington Post, 30 Central St., Abington. 
Tickets $8; (781) 331-0021. 

DICK SYATT’S SINGLES DANCES. See 
listing for Thurs. 


SATURDAY 5 

BALKAN DANCE PARTY is from 8 to 11 
p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 21 
Marathon St., Arlington. Tickets $5; 964- 
2003. 

BALLROOM DANCE is from 8:30 p.m. to 
midnight at Phillips Congregational 
Church, 111 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. 
Tickets $9; (508) 875-1007. 
BEGINNERS’ ARGENTINE TANGO 
DANCING is at 2:30 p.m. at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, 3 Church St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $10; 868-7331. 

BEGINNERS’ SALSA, MERENGUE, 
BOLERO is at 5:30 p.m. at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, 3 Church St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $10; 868-7331. 

GAY AND LESBIAN CONTRA DANCE is 
from 7:30 to 11 p.m. at First Church Uni- 
tarian Universalist, Centre and Eliot Sts., 








RON GILL plays the Regattabar on Wednesday. 





Jamaica Plain. Tickets $6, $5 before 8 
p.m.; 522-1115. 

NEW ENGLAND CONTRAS AND 
SQUARES is at 8 p.m. at Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Tickets $6; 547- 
7781. 

PATTERN DANCE LESSON is at 7 p.m. 
at Carpenters Dance Hall, 1 Southville 
Rd., Southborough. Tickets $8; (508) 485- 
2040. 

RYLES DANCE HALL is at 9 p.m. at 
Ryles Jazz Club (second floor), 212 
Hampshire St., Cambridge. Tickets $12; 
876-9330. 

SCANDINAVIAN DANCING is from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 
23 Monmouth St., Brookline. Tickets $6, 
$4° for seniors and students; (781) 891- 
3207. 

SWING DANCE with instruction is at 7:30 
p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden St., Con- 
cord. Tickets $6; (978) 369-7091. 

DICK SYATT’S SINGLES DANCES. See 
listing for Thurs. 


SUNDAY 6 

EAST COAST SWING AND TWO-STEP 
is at 7 p.m. at Ashland Country Dance 
Hall, 162 West Union St., Ashland. Tickets 
$4-$8; (508) 435-0950. 

FOLK ARTS CENTER FAMILY DANCE is 
from 2 to 4 p.m. at Scout House, 74 
Walden St., Concord. Tickets $4, 491- 
6083. 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCING is 
from 7:30 to 11 p.m. with instruction at 7 
p.m. at the Stratton Student Center's Sala 
de Puerto Rico (second floor), MIT, 84 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $1; 253- 
FOLK. 

ISRAELI DANCING is at 11 a.m. at Tem- 
ple Israel, Longwood Ave. & Plymouth St., 
Boston. Tickets $5; 566-3960. 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING is at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 52 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $3, $2 for students; 
254-HORA. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE is from 
6:30 to 8:30 p.m. at the Church of Our 
Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., Brookline. 
Tickets $4; 325-6657. 

SWING DANCE with instruction and live 
band is at 6 p.m. at the Sit 'n Bull Pub, 163 
Main St., Maynard. Tickets $8; (978) 897- 
4663. 

TWO-STEP DANCE is at 6 p.m. at Car- 
penters Dance Hall, 1 Southville Rd., 
Southborough. Tickets $7; (508) 485- 
2040. 


MONDAY 7 

BALKAN DANCE CLASS is at 7:30 p.m. 
at Green Street Studio, 185 Green St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $12; 840-2362. 
GREEK FOLK DANCING is from 7 to 9 
p.m. at the Taxiarchae Greek Orthodox 
Church, 25 Bigelow Ave., Watertown. 
Tickets $10; 364-2599. 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCING is at 8 p.m. at 
Temple Kehillath Israel, 384 Harvard Ave., 
Brookline. Tickets $4, $3 for students; 
776-8327. 

LINE DANCE is at 7 p.m. at Carpenters 
Dance Hall, 1 Southville Rd., Southbor- 
ough. Tickets $7; (508) 485-2040. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CON- 
TRAS features music by Yankee Ingenuity 
at 7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden 
St., Concord. Tickets $6; (781) 272-0396. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE is from 
7:45 to 10:30 p.m. at the Central Square 
YWCA, 7 Temple St., Cambridge. Tickets 
$6; 484-0950. 


TUESDAY 8 

BALKAN DANCE is at 8:30 p.m. at Sava 
Serbian Orthodox Church, 33 West Water 
St., Wakefield. Tickets $7; 246-9663. 


COUNTRY DANCE SOCIETY TUESDAY 
SERIES is from 8 to 10:30 p.m. at Old 
Cambridge. Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $6, $3 for stu- 
dents and seniors; 354-1340. 

CONTRA DANCE is from 7:30 to 10:30 
p.m. at the MIT Student Center, 84 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; 253-FOLK. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE is from 7:30 
to 10 p.m. at First Church Unitarian Uni- 
versalist, Centre and Eliot Sts., Jamaica 
Plain. Tickets $5; (781) 891-3296. 

FOLK DANCING BY THE FOUNTAIN is 
from 7:30 to 10 p.m. at Copley Square 
Park, Boston. Free; 491-6084. 


WEDNESDAY 9 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE is from 7:30 
to 10:30 p.m. at Park Ave. Congregational 
Church; Paul Revere Rd., Arlington 
Heights. Tickets $6, $3 for students; 354- 
1340. : 
FRAMINGHAM INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE is from 8 to 10:30 p.m. at Fayville 
Village Hall, Central and Grove Sts., 
Southborough. Tickets $3.50; (508) 872- 
4110. 

ISRAEL! DANCE is at 7:30 p.m. with in- 
struction at 7 p.m. at the Stratton Student 
Center's Sala de Puerto Rico (second 
floor), MIT, 84 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; 253-FOLK. 

SWING, BALLROOM, AND LATIN 
DANCING is at 8 p.m. at Carpenters 
Dance Hall, 1 Southville Rd., Southbor- 
ough. Tickets $7; (508) 485-2040. 


THURSDAY 10 
BEGINNERS’ TWO-STEP DANCE. See 
listing for previous Thurs. 

DICK SYATT’S SINGLES DANCES. See 
listing for previous Thurs. 

EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE. See listing for previous Thurs. 
NEW ENGLAND CONTRAS AND 
SQUARES. See listing for previous Thurs. 
SALSA AND MERENGUE DANCING. 
See listing for previous Thurs. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE. See list- 
ing for previous Thurs. : 


events 
| aacimaanincs: 


SATURDAY 5 
CAMBRIDGE COMMUNITY TELEVISION 
OPEN HOUSE AND ORIENTATION is at 
11 a.m. at CCTV, 675 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Free; 661-6900. 

BOB GULLOTTI PERCUSSION WORK- 
SHOP is at 3 p.m. at the Center for Arts in 
Natick, 31 Main St, Natick. Tickets $10; 
(508) 647-0179. 

MASTER CLASS WITH JACQUES ZOON 
is at 3 p.m. at Longy School of Music, 27 
Garden St., Cambridge. Tickets $10; 876- 
0956. . 

SHIP OF FOOLS WINTER CARNIVALE 
is from 11 a.m: to 3 p.m. at Jamaica Plain 
Centre, Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Free; 
524-3816. 


SUNDAY 6 

“BREATHING LIFE INTO YOUR SOUL” 
is a Jewish women’s spirituality and cre- 
ativity conference from 9:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. at the Leventhal-Sidman JCC, 
333 Nahanton St., Newton. Tickets $58; 
558-6442. 

CHINESE NEW YEAR FESTIVAL is from 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the Children’s Muse- 
um, 300 Congress St. Boston. Tickets $7; 
426-8855. 





ICE FISHING DERBY is from sunrise to 
5 p.m. at Lake Whalom, Lunenburg. Tick- 
ets $20; (978) 425-9443. 


MONDAY 7 

CHINESE NEW YEAR CELEBRATION is 
from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. at Whole Person 
Health, 355 Turnpike St., Canton. Free; 
(781) 828-5568. 

MASTER CLASS WITH CELLIST HAI-YE 
NI is at 3 p.m. at Mather House, Harvard 


University, Cambridge. Free; 495-8676. 


WEDNESDAY 9 
“VISIONS AND SOUNDS OF SPORT” is 
an evening of photography, music, read- 
ings and videos at 5:30 p.m. at Aidekman 
Arts Center, Tufts University, Medford. 
Free; 627-3314: 


THURSDAY 10 

“ART, HISTORY, AND ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE CITY” is an open gallery and mu- 
seum night from 5 to 9 p.m. in downtown 
New Bedford. Free; (508) 996-4469. 

NEW ENGLAND WEB DESIGN AWARDS 
SHOW is from 6 to 10 p.m. at Avalon, 15 
Landsdowne St., Boston. Free; Tickets 
$25; 535-6060. 


fairs 
RR 


SATURDAY 5 

OLD HOUSE FAIR is on Sat. and Sun. 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. at the Boston Center 
for the Arts, 539 Tremont St., Boston. 
Tickets $7; 367-2458. 


SUNDAY 6 


OLD HOUSE FAIR See listing for Sat. 


WEDNESDAY 9 
TRANSFER COLLEGE FAIR is from 
11 a.m. to 1 p.m. at the Franklin Institute, 
41 Berkeley St., Boston. Free; 423-4630. 


THURSDAY 10 


readings 
ia 


THURSDAY 3 

MEG CAMPBELL will read poems from 
her Solo Crossing at 7 p.m. at West Rox- 
bury Branch Library, 1961 Centre St., 
Roxbury. Free; 325-3147 

“POETRY OPEN MIC” with featured read- 
er Kurt Leland is at 7:30 p.m. at Rhythm & 
Muse, 403A Centre St., Jamaica Plain. 
Donations accepted; 524-3816. 

WILLIAM SARGENT discusses his Shal- 
low Waters at 7 p.m. at Harvard Square 
Coop, 1400 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 
499-2000. 

MARTIN TEITEL discusses his Genetical- 
ly Engineered Foods: Changing the Na- 
ture of Nurture at 7 p.m. at Harvard 
Square Coop, 1400 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Free; 499-2000. 


FRIDAY 4 

LYNN EMANUEL reads poetry from her 
Then, Suddenly at 8 p.m. at Adams 
House, 6 Plympton St., Cambridge. Dona- 
tions accepted; 547-4648. 

“AN EVENING OF WOMEN’S SPOKEN 


Continued on page 14 
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WORD” begins at 8 p.m. at Mass College 
of Art, 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tick- 
ets $1; 232-1555. 


SATURDAY 5 

“POETRY OPEN MIC” hosted by Jeff 
Brunner is at 8 p.m. at Out of the Biue 
Gallery, 168 Brookline St., Cambridge. 
Donations accepted; 354-5287. 

DONALD SPOTO discusses his Jacque- 
line Bouvier Kennedy Onassis: A Life at 
2 p.m. at Borders, 151 Andover St., 
Peabody. Free; (978) 538-3003. 


SUNDAY 6 

ANNE DRISCOLL discusses her Girl to 
Girl: Sports and You! at 3 p.m. at Salem 
State Library, Salem State College, 
Salem. Tickets $10; (978) 542-6999. 
CYNTHIA ENLOE reads from her Maneu- 
vers at 3 p.m. at New Words Bookstore, 
186 Hampshire St., Cambridge. Free; 
876-5310 . 
LEWIS NORDAN reads from his Boy With 
Loaded Gun at 2 p.m. at Brookline Book- 
smith, 279 Harvard St., Brookline. Free; 
566-6660. 

“POETRY EXCHANGE” is a discussion 
group at 3 p.m. at the Harvard Square 
Coop, 1400 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 
499-2000. 


MONDAY 7 
GARY DUEHR read from his poetry at 
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Concertix (617) 876 -7777 


www.concertix.com 


11 a.m. at the Ellison Campus Center, 
Salem State College, Salem. Free; (978) 
542-6999. 

“POETRY OPEN MIC” is at 7 p.m. at 
Blackthorne Tavern, 402 Turnpike St., 
Easton. Free; (508) 238-9017. 
MARJORIE SANDOR AND MICHAEL 
STEIN read from their poetry at 8:15 p.m. 
at the Cambridge Center for Adult Educa- 
tion, 56 Brattle St, Cambridge. Tickets 
$3, 547-6789. 


TUESDAY 8 
“AGAPE POETRY OPEN MIC” with host 
Richard Moore and featuring Deborah 
- DeNicola is at 8 p.m. at Community 
Church of Boston, 565 ee St., 
Boston. $1; 489-0519. 
MARILYN BENTOV, CAROL HOBBS, 
AND MARY PINARD read from their poet- 
ty at 7 p.m. at the Newton Free Library, 
330 Homer St., Newton. Free; 552-7145. 
JACK GANTOS will discuss his Joey 
Pigza Swallowed the Key at 7:30 p.m. at 
Campion Hall, Boston College, Chestnut 
Hill. Tickets $10; 244-5551. 
ROSEMARY HERBERT discusses her 
Oxford Companion to Crime and Mystery 
Writing at 2 p.m. at Borders, 85 Worcester 
Rd., Framingham. Free; (508) 875-2321. 
DANIEL J. MONTI, JR. reads from his 
The American City: A Social & Cultural 
History at 7 p.m. at Barnes & Noble, 660 
Beacon St., Boston. Free; 267-8484. 
“POETRY OPEN MIC” with featured poet 
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Susan Snively reading from her The Un- 
dertow at 7:30 p.m. at Borders, 85 
Worcester Rd., Framingham. Free; (508) 
875-2321. 

“PROFESSIONAL DIVORCE ADVICE: 
CUSTODY AND VISITATION?” is a lecture 
by Nan Elder and Pat Piper at 7:30 p.m. at 
Jewish Family & Child Services, 1340 
Centre St., Newton. Tickets $10; (888) 
434-8787. 

TIMOTHY SMITH AND MINDY HULL dis- 
cuss their Miracle Birth Stories ‘of Very 
Premature Babies: Little Thumbs Up! at 
7 p.m. at Bares & Noble, 660 Beacon St., 
Boston. Free; 267-8484. 


THURSDAY 10 

JOSEPH GUSTAFSON AND STEVEN 
STATHIS read from their work at 
7:30 p.m. at Robbins Library, 700 Mass. 
Ave., Arlington. Donations accepted; 
(781) 648-6220. 

EVERETT HOAGLAND will read from his 
poetry at 8 p.m. at Gallery X, 169 William 
St., New Bedford. Free; (508) 992-2675. 
ANN HOOD, GAIL MAZUR, AND OTH- 
ERS read from their Diamonds Are a 
Girl's Best Friend: Women Writers on 
Baseball at 7:30 p.m. at Borders, 85 
Worcester Rd., Framingham. Free; (508) 
875-2321. 

BARRY YOURGRAU reads from his 
Haunted Traveller: An Imaginary Memoir 
at Bartos Auditorium, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge. Free; 
253-7894. 


THURSDAY 3 
“CREATING A DISCOURSE OF IiLL- 
NESS” is a talk by Marguerite Bouvard at 
12:15 p.m, at the Rabb Building, Brandeis 
University, Waltham. Free; (781) 736- 
4882. 

“HEALTH CARE: CRISIS AT THE BED- 
SIDE” is a panel discussion with Rashi 
Fein, Rolyn L. Feldberg, and others at the 
UNITE Building, 33 Harrison Ave., Boston. 
Free; 350-7969. 

“THE LIFE AND WORK OF STEPHEN 
ANTONAKOS?” is a lecture by Irving San- 
dier at 7 p.m. at the Rose Art Museum, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; (781) 
736-3434. 

“MASS HEALTH AND MEDICAID 
WORKSHOP” is at 2 p.m. at the Indepen- 
dent Living Center, 27 Congress St., 
Salem. Free; (978) 741-0077. 
“PHILANTHROPY IN AMERICA: DOES 
IT MATTER?” is a lecture by George Mc- 
Cully at noon at the Boston Center for 
Adult Education, 5 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Free; 373-5800. 

“STEP ON BOARD” is a slide show and 
lecture by sculptor Fern Cunningham at 
6:30 p.m. at South End. Branch Library, 
685 Tremont St., Boston. Free; 536-8241. 
“THE TRIAL OF MAURICE PAPON: A 
HISTORIAN IN THE COURTROOM” is a 
lecture by Robert Paxton at 4 p.m. at the 
Olin Sang Building, Brandeis University, 
Waltham. Free; (781) 736-2270. 

“A WOMAN, AIN’T |: SOJOURNER 
TRUTH” is a presentation by Kathryn 
Woods at 12:15 p.m. at Old South Meet- 
ing House, 310 Washington St., Boston. 
Tickets $4; 482-6439. 


FRIDAY 4 

“FALLING AND CATCHING: DANCING 
THROUGH THE OTHER DOOR” is a lec- 
ture by Bill T. Jones at 7 p.m. at Emerson 
Majestic Theatre, 219 Tremont St., 
Boston. Free; 824-8000. 

“JOURNEY THROUGH THE 
LABYRINTH OF THE SOUL: THE ALLE- 
GORY OF THE CAVE” is a lecture at 
7:30 p.m. at First Parish Unitariun Church, 
3 Church St., Cambridge. Free; 591-9959 


SATURDAY 5 

“A MOTHER-SON DIALOGUE: IT 
TAKES TWO” is a workshop with Nikki 
Fedele and Cate Dooley from 9:45 a.m. to 
1 p.m. at Clapp Library, Wellesley ‘Col- 
lege, Wellesley. Tickets $55; (781) 283- 
2500. 

“HOW TO RUN YOUR PERSONAL 
BEST” is a workshop at 11 a.m. at 
Spaulding Rehabilitation Hospital, 125 
Nashua St., Boston. Free; 573-2921. 
“RETHINKING THE SHAPE OF CON- 
TENT: NEW SCHOLARSHIP ON BEN 
SAHN IN THE 1930S” is a symposium 
from 9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum, 485 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge. Free; 495-9400. 


SUNDAY 6 

“CHINA: PING-PONG DIPLOMACY AND 
INTERNATIONAL SPORT” is a lecture 
and ping-pong exhibition at 6 p.m. at Tufts 
University, Medford. Free; 627-3314. 
“EDWARD WESTON: THE MAN, NOT 
THE MYTH” is a lecture by Cole Weston 
at 7 p.m. at the Arthur Griffin Center for 
Photographic Art, 67 Shore Rd., Winch- 
ester. Tickets $10; (781) 729-1158. 

“THE PEOPLE’S LAWYER: A TRIBUTE 
TO JUDGE A. LEON HIGGINBOTHAM” 
is a public forum with Charles Ogletree, 
William H. Brown, and others at 3 p.m. at 
the John F. Kennedy Library, Columbia 
Point, Boston. Free; (617) 929-4571. 
“THE THREAT OF EROS IN 18TH CEN- 
TURY AMSTERDAM” is a lecture by 
Yosef Kaplan at 7:30 p.m. at Goldfarb Li- 
brary, Brandeis University, Waltham. 
Free; (781) 736-2125. 


MONDAY 7 

“GETTING STARTED WITH YOUR FAM- 
ILY HISTORY” is a workshop held from 
noon to 1 p.m. and from 6 to 7 p.m. at the 
New England Historic Genealogical Soci- 


ety, 101 Newbury St., Boston. Free; 536- 
5740. 

“GOVERNMENT BENEFITS AND ES- 
TATE PLANNING” is a talk by Theresa 
Varnet at the Charles River Associantion 
for Retarded Citizens, East Militia Heights 
Rd., Needham. Free; (781) 453-9711. 
“LONG TERM ARTIST RESIDENCIES: 
THE ARTIST-TEACHER PARTNER- 
SHIP” is a lecture by Judith Steinbergh at 
noon at Longfellow Hall, 13 Appian Way, 
Cambridge. Free; 495-9068. 
“REVITALIZING OUR DEMOCRACY” is . 
a conversation with Ted Halstead and Ari- 
anna Huffington at 5:30 p.m. at the John 
F. Kennedy Library, Columbia Point, 
Boston. Free; (617) 929-4571. 


TUESDAY 8 

“2000, THE LIMINAL YEAR: REFLEC- 
TIONS OF CALENDARS AND MILLEN- 
NIALISM” is a talk by Richard Landes at 
Marsh Chapel, 735 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Free; 353-3560. 

“NOCA NIGHT” is a discussion with writ- 
er John Hildebidle and artist Grace Peters 
at 7:30 p.m. at O’Neil Branch Library, 70 
Rindge Ave., Cambridge. Free; 349-4023. 
“A SPECIAL APPROACH FOR HEAL- 
ING DIFFICULT DISEASE: ACUPUNC- 
TURE AND TU! NA TREATMENT ON 
THE BACK” is a lecture by Paul Qu at 
7 p.m. at The Woolf Holistic Health Cen- 
ter, 651 Washington St., Brookline. Free; 
738-9144. 


WEDNESDAY 9 
“ADVENTURES IN FEMALE ORGASM” 
is a discussion with Marshall Miller and 
Dorian Solot at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $30; 547-6789. 
“AFRICAN-AMERICAN MARITIME HIS- 
TORY ON MARTHA’S VINEYARD AND 
NANTUCKET” is a lecture by Robert Hay- 
den at 8 p.m. at the Kendall Whaling Mu- 
seum, 27 Everett St., Sharon. Tickets $4; 
(781) 784-5642. 

“MEDIATION AND NEGOTIATION IN DI- 
VORCE” is a seminar at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Divorce Center, 214 Concord St., Fram- 
ingham. Tickets $10; 204-1111. 
“PROTECTING THE SMALL WHORLED 
POGONIA: CONSERVING BOTANICAL 
DIVERSITY” is'a lecture by Paul Somers 
at 6 p.m. at the Geological Lecture Hall, 
24 Oxford St., Cambridge. Free; 495- 
3045. 

“SYMBIOTIC PLANET: EVOLUTION BY 
MERGER” is a lecture by Lynn Margulis 
at 7:30 p.m. at First Parish, 3 Church St., 
Cambridge. Free; 495-2727. 


THURSDAY 10 

“OUT OF THE MOUTH OF BABES: 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN CHILDREN AND 
THE WORK OF ABOLITION?” is a talk by 
Lois Brown at 12:15 p.m. at Old South 
Meeting House, 310 Washington St., 
Boston. Tickets $4; 482-6439. 
“SCHOOLS FOR TOMORROW: NOW 
AND THEN” is a lecture by Hashim. Sarkis 
at Shillman Hall, Northeastern University, 
Boston. Free; 373-2347. 

“SHAME AND HUMILIATION: FROM 
ISOLATION TO RELATIONAL TRANS- 
FORMATION” is a seminar with Linda 
Hartling, Judith Jordan, and others at 
12:30 p.m. Cheever House Library, 828 
Washington St., Wellesley. Free; (781) 
283-2500. 

“TRACKING THE LATINO MIND” is a 
talk by Lisa Quiroz at 4 p.m. at Gutman Li- 
brary, Appian Way, Cambridge. Free; 
495-0740. 


benefits 
mR 


FRIDAY 4 

“GALA FESTIVAL OF FOOD AND 
WINE” is a benefit for the Anthony 
Spinazzola Foundation at 7:30 p.m. at the 
World Trade Center, 164 Northern Ave., 
South Boston. Tickets $175; (781) 344- 
4413. 

“THE GREAT ESCAPE AUCTION AND 
CHARITY BALL” is a benefit for Boston 
Cares at 8 p.m. at the Fairmont Copley 
Plaza, 138 St. James Ave., Boston. Tick- 
ets $50; 563-7960. 


SATURDAY 5 

“GREAT GETAWAYS AND OTHER 
GOOD STUFF AUCTION?” is a benefit for 
the North of Boston Convention and Visi- 
tors Bureau at 6 p.m. at the Holiday Inn, 
Rte. 1 North, Peabody. Tickets $5; (978) 
977-7760. 

ZOO MANIA 2000 COSTUME GALA is a 
benefit for the Franklin Park Zoo at 6 p.m. 
at the William E. Reed Auditoriumt; 24 
Washington St., Dorchester. Tickets $50; 
442-6585. 


SUNDAY 6 
“INDIAN CYCLONE RELIEF LUN- 
CHEON” is a benefit for victims of an Oct. 
1999 cyclone in India at 11:30 a.m. at the 
Bombay Club, 57 JFK St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $45; 338-6400. 


THURSDAY 10 
“BOSTON ANTIQUES SHOW GALA 
PREVIEW” to benefit New England Bap- 
tist Hospital is at 5:30 p.m. at the Boston 
Center for the Arts, 539 Tremont St., 
Boston. Tickets $175; 754-6641. 

“JIMMY FUND STAIR CLIMB” is a bene- 
fit for the Jimmy Fund starting at 6 p.m. at 
the Great Hall, Faneuil hall, Boston. Tick- 
ets $75; 632-3300. 

“SHARE YOUR HEART FUNDRAISING 
DINNER AND AUCTION?” is a benefit for 
Rosie’s Place at 6 p.m. at the Fairmont 
Copley Plaza Hotel, 138 St. James Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $30-$250; 442-9322. 





galleries 


Admission to the following galleries is free, un- 
less otherwise noted. in addition to the hours 


Boston Art Dealers’ Association “First Thurs- 
day" features extended hours Feb. 3 until 
7 p.m. at Howard Yezerski Gallery, Alpha 
Fine Arts, Pepper Gallery, NAGA, 
and Nielsen Gallery, all between 14 and 179 
Newbury St, Boston. Call 859-0190. 
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ALFRED J. WALKER FINE ART (247-1319), 
158 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Permanent collection features Ameri- 
can and Continental paintings and drawings of 
the 19th and 20th centuries. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 14 Newbury 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Feb. 5-March 1: paintings by Reed Kay. Re- 
ception Feb. 5, 3-5 p.m. 

AMERICAN ROYAL ARTS ANIMATION 
ART GALLERY (424-0640), 166 Newbury 
St, Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun., 
noon-6 p.m. Ongoing exhibitions of celluloids 
and drawings used in the production of car- 
toons and animated films. 

ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 129 Newbury 
St, Boston. Mon-Sat, 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; 
Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through 28: paintings by An- 
thony James. Reception Feb. 4, 5-7 p.m. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262- 
4490), 10 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Feb. 5-March 15: sculptures 
and gouaches by Sol Lewitt. 

BOSTON PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 
AND INSTITUTE (266-0953), 15 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fi., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Feb. 4-Apri 


CAMELOT GALLERY (800-956-5618), 221 
Newbury St, Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
8 p.m.; Sun., noon-6 p.m. Features over 100 
limited edition canvas lithographs by Thomas 


Kinkade. 

CHAPPELL GALLERY (236-2255), 14 New- 
bury St, Boston Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 5: “lilusive Glass.” 

CHASE GALLERY (859-7222), 129 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., 
15 pm. Through Feb. 28: “Revealing the 


Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Feb. 26: “New Work, New 
York,” a group show. Reception Feb. 4, 6- 
8p.m. 

EXOTICAR MODEL GALLERY (267-8368), 


GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Feb. 4-26: “Too Good for Catholic School,” 
paintings by Sam Earle; new sculpture by 
Brenda Star. Reception Feb. 4, 6-8 p.m. 
HARCUS GALLERY (451-3221), 6 Melrose 
St., Boston. Call for hours. Ongoing: Boston 
Group Artists show. 

JUDY ANN GOLDMAN FINE ART (424- 
8468), 14 Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Feb. 12: works 
by Tom Bamberger and Chris Gustin. 

JUST AFRICA GALLERY (536-1648), 201 
Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: contem- 
porary stone sculptures by major and emerg- 
ing artists from Zimbabwe, including works by 
Henry Munyaradzi and Gladman Zinyeka. 
KELLY BARRETTE FINE ART (266-2475), 
129 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: revolving ex- 
hibit featuring works by Lisa Houck, Nancy 
Wagner, and others. 

KINGDOM FINE ARTS (266-1997), 173 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sat, 11 a.m.- 
7 p.m. Through Feb. 14: “Fear No Art,” art 
post-graffiti exhibit. 

MPG (437-1596), 285 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Feb. 
4-March 6: “Things Go Abstract,” paintings by 
Elizabeth Dougherty and Merle Manelli Poul- 
ton. Reception Feb. 4, 6-8 p.m. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Feb. 19: “Addition’ Sub- 


St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 26: works by Howard Sit 
berthau. 

PUCKER GALLERY (267-9473), 171 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Feb. 5-March 1: “The 
Game Continues,” paintings by Samuel Bak. 


Reception Feb. 5, 3-6 p.m. 
RICHARDSON-CLARKE GALLERY (266- 
3821), 38 Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Currently on view: 19th and 
20th Century American and European paint- 
ings, drawings, and sculptures. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810), 175 Newbury St, Boston. Mon.-Sat., 
10 a.m.6 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through 
Feb. 27: sculptures by Peter Haines and 
Nancy Hayes. 

A TOUCH OF FRANCE GALLERY (262- 
0252), 173 Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
11 a.m.-7 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: paint- 
ings by French artists. 

VIA GALLERY (424-1750), 83 Newbury St., 
2nd Fi. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 





Feb. 11: “Here & There,” pastels by Teresa 
McCue. 


SOUTH END 

ARS LIBRI (357-4212), 560 Harrison Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat., 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Permanent collection features rare and 
scholarly books in the fine arts. 
BERENBERG GALLERY (536-0800), 4 
Clarendon St, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m. Through March 4: “Southem Accents.” 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS Mills 
Gallery (426-5000), 539 Tremont St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sun., 1-4 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 7-10 p.m. 
Through March 26: “Polar Bear in the Snow,” 
a group show. 

BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 560 
Harrison Ave., Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon- 
5 p.m. Through Feb. 26: “Boston Architecture 
Collages,” works by Teresa Dietrich; paintings 
by David Frazer. Reception Feb. 5, 4-6 p.m. 
CLIFFORD-SMITH GALLERY (695-0255), 
450 Harrison Ave., 3rd F., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
11 a.m.- 5 p.m. Through Feb. 26: paintings by 
Jason Young. Reception Feb. 5, 3-5:30 p.m. 
FORT POINT ARTS COMMUNITY 
GALLERY (423-4299), 300 Summer St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri, 10 a.m.-3 p.m.; Sat., noon- 
5 p.m. Through March 3: “For the Time, 
Being.” Reception Feb. 5, 5 p.m. 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 37 Thay- 
er St., Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5~p.m. 
Through Feb. 26: group show. Reception Feb. 
5, 5 p.m. 

SOUTH END BRANCH LIBRARY (536- 
8241), 685 Tremont St., Boston. Call for 
hours. Through Feb. 17: “My Voluntary Exile/ 
Browne. 

SPACE 12 (423-9760), 12 Union Park St, 
Boston. Wed., 6-9.p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 1-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 12: paintings by Dan Fox. 


SOUTH STREET 

MARIO DIACONO (350-3054), 207 South St., 
Boston. Wed.-Fri., noon-5 p.m.; Sat., 1-6 p.m. 
Through Feb. 19: works by Rosso Bleckner. 


DOWNTOWN 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON 
(973-3453), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 25: “Voices 
of the African Diaspora.” 


HIBERNIA (292-3085), 25 Kingston 


St.,Boston. Mon.-Fri, 11 a.m.-2 a.m.;. Sat., 
8 p.m.-2 a.m. Opening Feb. 9: “as high as the 
curtains,” work by Russell Eric Moore. Recep- 
tion Feb. 9, 8 p.m. 

ON! EXHIBITIONS (542-6983), 84-A Kingston 
St, Boston. Thurs., 6-9 p.m.; Sat., 1-4:p.m. 
Through Feb. 20: “futuremaybe,” curated by 
Zach Feuer. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (345- 
0033), 101 Arch St., Boston. Mon.-Fri., 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Feb. 25: yam paint- 
ings by Robert Forman. 

STATE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
(437-1226), 10 Park Plaza, 2nd FI, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Through Feb. 27: “Mass. Scholastic Art 
Awards Show.” 


ALLSTON SKIRT GALLERY (254-7027), 
129 Braintree St, Allston. Wed.-Sat., noon- 
5 p.m. Through Feb. 26: “Here Comes 


Rhody. 
ARTS & MORE (522-0089), 31 Germania St, 
Jamaica Plain. Daily, 10:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Ongo- 
ing: works by Henry DeLeon, Roy Kavetsky, J. 
ers. 

CAFE DE MICHEL (566-5958), 1625 Tremont 
St, Boston. Mon.-Sat., 9 a.m.-noon; Sun., 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 13: works by Do- 
minique Lecomte. 

DISTILLERY (464-3561), 516 East Second 
St, South Boston. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 


GALLERY AT STREET (522-0000), 
141 Green St, Jenaien Plain. Wed.-Sat., 
noon-5 p.m.; Tues.-Thurs., 6-9 p.m. Feb. 4- 
March 1: “Domestic Culture,” works by Davis 
Bliss and Line Bruntse. Reception Feb. 4, 8- 
10 p.m. 

KOUGEAS GALLERY (569-9317), 88 White 
St., East Boston. Thurs.-Sat., 2-6 p.m. 
Through Feb. 26: “Nervous Beauty,” paintings 
by Marc Dennis; “Of Our Time: Artists and 
Their Art.” 

REVOLVING MUSEUM (439-8617), 288-300 
A St, Boston. Tues.-Fri., noon-6 p.m.; Thurs. 
until 8 p.m. Through Feb. 18: “Wayne Viens: 
New World, New Work, New Year.” Through 
May 2: “Revelation for Revolution.” 

A STRONG CUP OF COFFEE (282-3500), 
112 Stoughton St, Dorchester. Mon., 7 a.m.- 
3:30 p.m.; Tues.-Fri., 7 a.m.-7 p.m; Sat, 
8 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Feb. 1-28: works by Becca 


Street Gallery (876-0246), 25 Lowell St., Cam- 
bridge. Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.-5 p.m; Sun., 1- 
5 p.m. Through Feb. 6: “Blue.” 

CAMBRIDGE ARTS COUNCIL Gallery 57 
(349-4380), 57 Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.- 
Fri., 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m., until 8 p.m. on Thurs. 
Feb. 10-March 10: “Small Encounters: Paint- 
ings of Cambridge & Boston,” by Eugene 
Doran. Reception Feb. 10, 6-8 p.m. 


INTO EVERY LIFE by David Frazer, at the Bromfield 
Art Gallery through February 26. 


GALLERY BERSHAD (629-9400), 99 Dover 
St., Somerville. Wed.-Thurs., Sun., noon- 
6 p.m.; Fri.-Sat., noon-8 p.m. Through Feb. 6: 
multimedia group show. 

MIDDLE EAST (864-EAST), 472 Mass. 
Ave.,Cambridge. Call for hours. Feb. 7-March 
5: Gray Panthers Senior Artist Collaborative 
group show, “Leftovers,” a group show. 
MOBILIA GALLERY (876-2109), 358 Huron 
Ave., Cambridge. Tues.-Fri., 11 a.m.-6 p.m.; 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 15: “Un- 
common Sense,” jewelry by Daniel Joez. 
OUT OF THE BLUE GALLERY (354-5287), 
168 Brookline St, Cambridge. Wed.-Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Through Feb. 29: “Third Annual 
Figurative Art Show.” 

1369 COFFEEHOUSE (576-4600), 757 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Daily, 8 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Through Feb. 29: paintings by George Teshu. 
US TRUST CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH 
(354-5287), 617 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Call 
for hours. Through Feb. 29: paintings by Mark 
Wilen. . 


NEWTON 


AU BON PAIN COOLIDGE CORNER (354- 
5287), 288 Harvard St, Brookline. Call for 
hours. Through Feb. 29: works by Becky Kin- 
caid. 

BOSTON SCULPTORS AT CHAPEL 
GALLERY (244-4039), 60 Highland St, West 
Newton. Wed.-Sun., 1-5:30 p.m. Through 
Feb. 27: “Invitation Exhibition,” a group show. 


Nahanton St., Newton. Mon.-Thurs., 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m.; Fri, 10 am.-2 p.m.; Sun., 11 am.- 
4 p.m.; Tues.-Wed., 6-9 p.m. Through Feb. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 330 
Homer St., Newton Centre. Mon.-Thurs., 
9a.m.9 p.m.; Fri., 9 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through Feb. 28: 
works by Alexandra Vernon. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 

G.A.R. HALL (781-837-8091), 157 Old Main 
St., Marshfield Hills Village. Tues.-Sun., noon- 
3 p.m. Feb. 5-19: “North River Arts Society 


Members Show.” Reception Feb. 4, 7:30- 


10 p.m. 

HINGHAM PUBLIC. LIBRARY Clemens Art 
Gallery (781-741-1405), 66 Leavitt St., Hing- 
ham. Mon.-Thurs., 10 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat., 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through March 31: works by 
Virginia and David Avery. Reception Feb. 7, 7- 
9 p.m. 

MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
(781-837-9400), 2000 Main St, Marshfield. 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3. Through June 30: “True to Life,” 
watercolors by Robert Verity Clem. 
VENTRESS LIBRARY (781-837-8091), Web- 
ster St, Marshfield. Mon.-Wed., 9:30 a.m.- 
9 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun., 
1-5'p.m. Through March 11: “Places Remem- 
bered,” works by Stephen Boczanowski. 
ZULLO GALLERY (508-359-3711), 456A 
Main St, Medfield. Sat.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Feb. 5-April 2: “Images Past, Present, future,” 
a group show. 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
ACACIA GALLERY (978-283-7200), 33 Main 
St, Gloucester. Wed.-Sat., 11 a.m.6 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through March 12: a group 
show. Reception Feb. 6, 2-5 p.m. 
BLOOMINGS BY ‘M’ (978-922-0003), 723 
Hale St., Beverly Farms. Tues.-Sat., 
9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m: Through March 10: “A 
Murder of Crows,” works by Otis Rein. 








BRUSH ART GALLERY (978-459-7819), 256 
Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Thurs., 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun, noon-4 p.m. Through April 2: 
from New England.” Reception Feb. 5, 2- 
4p.m. 

FIREHOUSE CENTER FOR. THE PER- 
FORMING ARTS (978-462-7336), Market 
Sq., Newburyport. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-4 p.m. Through Feb. 28: works by 
Joan Ortu. Reception Feb. 6, 6-8 p.m. 

LYNN HERITAGE STATE PARK VISITORS’ 
CENTER (781-598-1974), 590 Washington 
St, Lynn. Wed.-Sun., 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through Feb. 20: “Toward a Better Life: Mass. 
MALDEN PUBLIC LIBRARY (781-324- 
0218), 36 Salem St, Malden. Wed.-Thurs., 
10 a.m.-noon, 2-4 p.m., 6-8 p.m. Feb. 9-March 
2: “John A. Webster: The Other Side of the 
Wall.” Reception Feb. 6, 2-4 p.m. 

MINGO GALLERY (978-927-5964), 252 
Cabot St., Beverly. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 25: works by Robert Farris and 
Jeannie Griffin-Peterka. 

NEWBURYPORT ART ASSOCIATION Sam 
Sargent Gallery (978-465-8769), 65 Water St., 
Newburyport. Daily, 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Feb. 4-23: 
“Art 2000: A Winter Respite,” a juried group 
show. Reception, Feb. 6, 3-5 p.m. 


SUBURBS: WEST 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK (508- 
647-0179), 31 Main St, Natick. Mon.-Sat., 
noon-6 p.m.; Sun., noon-2 p.m. Through Feb. 
27: “Colors and Rhythms: A Celebration of 
Black History Month. 

CLARK GALLERY (781-259-8303), Mall at 
Lincoln Station, 145 Lincoln Rd., Lincoin. 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m; until 7 p.m. on 
Wed. Through Feb. 24: “Vessels,” works, by 
Bruce Barry; “Putting Down Roots,” works by 
lana Manolson. Reception Feb. 5, 4-6 p.m. 
DEPOT SQUARE GALLERY (781-863- 
1597), 1837 Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.- 
Sat., 10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun., noon-4 p.m. 
Through Feb. 27: “Inner Landscapes,” works 
by Sirarpi Heghinian Walzer. Reception Feb. 
6, 3-6 p.m. 

RANDOLPH ASSOCIATES FINE ARTS 
(484-3136), 444 Common St., Belmont. Wed.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Thurs., 10 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Through Feb. 26: “The Allegorical Figure.” 


CAPE COD 

FINE ARTS WORK CENTER Hudson D. 
Walker Gallery (508-487-9960), 24 Pearl St., 
Provincetown. Mon., Thurs.-Fri., 5-8 p.m.; 
Sat., noon-4 p.m. and 5-8 p.m.; Sun., noon- 


(978-441-0400), 491 Dutton St., Lowell. 
Tues.-Fri., 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for seniors, students, 
and ages 6-16, free for ages 6 and under. The 
Museum houses the nation’s largest collection 
of artifacts and documents relating to Ameri- 
ca’s textile manufacture. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (781-934-6634), 
189 Alden St, Duxbury. Wed.-Sun., 1-4 p.m. 
Free. Permanent collection features Shaker 
furniture, prints, American paintings, and 
Japanese art. Feb. 6-April 30: “Tokaido Road,” 
photographs by Cell and K.P. Knoll; “Rota- 


tions: Locations,” artworks with a travel theme; 
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BOSTON BEER MUSEUM AND VISITORS’ 
CENTER (522-9080), 30 Germania St, Ja- 
maica Plain. Tours Thurs.-Fri. at 2 p.m.; Sat. 
at noon, 1 and 2 p.m. Admission $1. View two 
centuries of beer memorabilia, and team 
about the brewing process. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs., 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m.; Fri.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Art and Architecture tours offered Mon., 
2:30 p.m.; Tues.-Wed., 6:30 p.m.; Thurs. and 
Sat, 11 a.m. 

— South Gallery & Koussevitzky Room (ext. 
285). Through Feb. 25: “A Dinosaur Annex 
Celebration: 25 Years of New Music.” 
BOSTON TEA PARTY MUSEUM (338-1773), 
Congress St. Bridge, Boston. Daily, 9 a.m.- 
6 p.m. Admission $6.50, $3.25 for children. A 
floating exhibit featuring a full-scale working 
replica of one of the ships involved in the inta- 
mous Boston Tea Party, a museum with the- 
atres, the movie “Paul Revere Remembers,” 
ments. 

BROADMOOR SANCTUARY (235-3929), 
Rte. 16, Natick. 600 acres of diverse habitat 
including historic mill sites, open from dawn to 
dusk. Solar-heated Nature Center open Tues.- 
Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Sanctuary also offers 
an array of natural history walks, owl prowls, 
and an ecological lecture series. 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL MUSEUM (978- 
283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, 
$3.50 for seniors, $2.50 for students. Perma- 
tographs from Cape Ann's history as a 19th- 
century fishing port, a library and archives 
specializing in Cape Ann's art history, works 
by Marsden Hartley, a model of the schooner 
Benjamin W. Latham, and the nation’s largest 
collection of paintings by Fritz Hugh Lane. 
CAPE COD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HiIS- 
TORY (800-479-3867), Rite. 6A, Brewster. 
Mon.-Sat., 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; Sun., 12:30- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $4, $2 for children. The 
Museum runs programs, walks, classes, and 
field schools on its three nature trails through 
woodlands, salt marsh, unspoiled beach, and 
Cape Cod’s largest herring run. Indoor ex- 
hibits represent the Cape's native surround- 
ings, from reptiles and insects to shells, miner- 
als, and fossils, and include both the Clarence 
Hay Library for natural history information and 
an on-site archaeology lab. Ongoing: “Secrets 
in the Sand: Solving the Mystery of Wing Is- 
land.” 

CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508-385- 
4477), Cape Playhouse, Rte. 6A, Dennis Vi- 
lage. Tues.-Sat., 10 am.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1- 
5 p.m. Admission $5; free for ages 16 and 
under and on Sat. before 1 p.m. The perma- 
nent collection features works by Ross Mof- 
Sig Purwin. 

CAPTAIN FORBES HOUSE (696-1815), 215 
Adams St, Milton. Tues.-Thurs., Sun., 1- 
4 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for seniors, stu- 
dents, and teachers, free for ages 12 and 
under. Through March 12: “Butterfly, Dragon, 
and Endless Knot: Chinese Art for All.” 
CAROUSEL STATION (925-0472), 205 Nan- 
tasket Ave. at the Wharf, Hull. Daily, 10 a.m.- 
9 p.m. The Station is a festival museum com- 
plex centered around a 1928 Paragon 
Carousel, and also includes a museum about 
steamboats, hotels, and trains, a gift shop, 
CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF INDUSTRY 
(781-893-5410), 154 Moody St, Waltham. 
Thurs., Sat., 10 am.-5 p.m., and by appoint- 
ment. Admission $4, $2 for students and se- 
niors. Exhibits explore the industrial revolution, 
Textile Mill,” “The Auto Plant,” “The Watch 
Factory,” “Going to Work,” and “The Employ- 
demonstratior s. 

CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), off Rie. 
183, Stockbridge. Daily, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $6.50, teens $3.50, children $1.50. 
Chesterwood is the located on the grounds of 
the summer estate of Daniel Chester French, 
sculptor of the Lincoin Memorial. Tours of the 


daily. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-6500), 300 
Congress St., Boston. Daily, 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for children 
over two and seniors, $2 for one yeat-olds. 
Admission $1 on Fri. from 5 to 9 p.m. Free 
Dance” at 11 a.m. on Wed. and Fri., “Explore 
and Discover Together” at 2 p.m. on Wed., 
exhibits include: “Boats Afloat,” featuring an 
800-gallon Channel tank; “Under the Dock,” a 
giant-scale simulated underwater landscape 
with a 14’ fiberglass lobster, “Build It!,” a mock 
neighborhood market in Boston; “Japanese 
House,” a two-story house from Kyoto; and 
“Teen Tokyo,” an exhibit about fashion, food, 
sports, music, and family lite of Japanese 
youth. Through Feb. 27: “Can You Tell Me 
How to Get to Sesame Street?” 
CHILDREN'S MUSEUM IN EASTON (508- 
230-3789), 9 Sullivan Ave., North Easton. 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, free for children under one. 

A “leaming playground” that features hands- 
on activities like giant kaleidoscope, sand 
table, performance center, Moon room, Kid- 
sciinic, Parents Resource Room, and more. 
CODMAN HOUSE (781-259-8843), Codman 
Rd., Lincoln. Wed.-Sun., 11 a.m:-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $4, $3.50 for seniors, $2 for ages 6- 
12. A Gregorian-style house built in 1740, with 
furnishings that reflect a layering of time peri- 
ods. Includes decorative schemes of Ogden 
Codman, Jr., a hidden italian garden, and an | 
English cottage garden. Tours every hour on 


COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), 
220 Mortissey Bivd., Columbia Point, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Free admission. Through Oct. 31, 2000: “The 
Archaeology of the Central Artery Project: 
Highway to the Past.” Ongoing: “Toward a 
Better Life: Massachusetts Workers and Their 
Unions.” 

CONCORD MUSEUM (978-369-9609), 200 
Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.- 
4p.m.; Sun., 1-4 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for se- 
niors, $4 for students, $3 for children. Exhibits 
of fumiture and decorative art objects docu- 
menting domestic lite in Concord from 1635- 
1890. On display are Paul Revere’s lantem 
from the Old North Church, and belongings of 
Emerson and Thoreau. Through April 26: 
“Treasures from the Boston Athenaeum Fine 
Arts Collection.” Ongoing: “Why Concord?” a 
permanent exhibition of Concord’s history. 
CUSHING HOUSE MUSEUM (978-462- 
8621), 98 High St, Newburyport Tues.-Fri., 
10 am.-4 p.m.; Sat., 11 am.-2 p.m. Admis- 
sion $4, $1.50 for ages 12 and under. Ongo- 
ing: “Simple Elegance: Generations of New- 
buryport Silver.” 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620- 
0050), 123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.- 
Sun, noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for stu- 
dents and seniors, children under 12 free. Mu- 
seum’s collection includes American art from 
the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries, including a 
children’s gallery and a permanent collection 
of Hopi Kachina dolis. Ongoing: “Making Con- 
nections in Nature and Art.” 

DECORDOVA MUSEUM (781-259-8355), 51 
Sandy Pond Ad., Lincoin. Tues.-Sun., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for seniors, 
students, and children. Through March 12: 
“Witness & Legacy: Contemporary Art About 
the Holocaust.” Through June 4: “Robert Ar- 
neson: Bronze Self-Portraits and Drawings”, 
“Abstract Expressionism/Figurative Expres- 
sionism: Common Ground.” 

— The 35-acre Sculpture Park is open daily 
8 a.m.-10 p.m. Free. Recent additions include 
Roberly Bell's “Garden Project,” David Berry's 
“Sphere IV,” Chakaia Booker's “Dialogue with 
Myself,” Elliott Offner’s “Figure from the Sea,” 
and Leslie Wilcox’s “Sentry Stand.” 

THE DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (508-264- 
4201), 177 Main Street, Acton. Tues.-Sun., 
9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $6 for each muse- 
um, or $9 for both. Includes the Children’s Dis- 
covery Museum, housed in a 100-year-old 
Victorian home with ten exhibit areas for 
preschoolers and toddlers; and the Science 
Discovery Museum, including exhibits on 
earth science, astronomy, math, electricity, an 
prong workshop, and outdoor exhibit 


ECOTARIUM (508-629-2700), 222 Hartington 
Way, Worcester. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for se- 
niors, students, and ages 3-16. Closed Feb. 1. 
Ongoing exhibits include “WatersEdge,” ex- 
ploring New England's freshwater wetlands; 
on the fundamentals of energy and energy 
transformation; “Dynamics of the Depths,” in- 
sea life from three Atlantic Ocean regions; 
“What Is Life?”, an exhibit examining the world 
of microbes through the perspectives of sci- 
ence and art; “Red Fox in Residence”, “As- 
tronomy Comer’; “The MicroDiner’; “in Our 
NeighborWoods’; “Tree Canopy Walkway.” 
FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (541-5466), 1 
Franklin Park Rd., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat. Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission 
$6, $5 for seniors, $3 for ages 2-15. Home to 
over 150 species of mostly endangered or 
“African Tropical Forest,” “Giraffe Savannah,” 
zebras, ostrich, ibex, auodad sheep and vul- 
tures. 

FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (978-456-3924), 
102 Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. Daily, 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for seniors, $4 for stu- 
dents, $3 for ages 4-17. Features four muse- 
ums of 19th century American art and history, 
the Picture Gallery, indian Museum, Shaker 
Museum, and Fruitlands Farmhouse, home of 
Branson Alcott and his followers in 1843, plus 
nature trails and a tea room. Ongoing: “One 
Thousand Generations”; “The Invention of 
Childhood"; “Reproduction Seed Boxes by 
Marty Travis”; “Thoreau’s Indian Relics’; “Gen- 


5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors and stu- 
dents, $1 for children. Permanent collection 
features over 4,000 pieces of 19th and 20th 
century American art and crafts. Through April 
15: “Dale Chilhuly: Seaforms.” Through March 
31: “Year 2000 Celebration.” 


Sun., 9 am.5 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for se- 
niors, $3 for children. A 45-acre garden dis- 
ptadng ove 1900 inde ol widower, date, 
and trees. 
GIBSON HOUSE MUSEUM (267-6338), 137 
Beacon St, Boston. Call for hours. Built in 
1859 and preserved as a legacy of the Victori- 
an era, the Museum is open for tours Sat.-Sun 
at 1, 2, and 3.p.m. 
GOLDEN BALL TAVERN MUSEUM (781- 
894-1751), 662 Boston Post Ad., Weston. 
Wed. and Sun., 1:30-4 p.m., and by appoint- 
ment. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, free for 
children. The Museum, built in 1768 as an inn, 
houses 18th-century fumishings and includes 
exhibits on “Blue and White China,” “Tavem 
Ware,” and “Fleece & Flax to Fabric,” tracing 
the processes used in preparing fiber for cloth- 
making. Spinning, weaving, basketmaking, 
and sewing demonstrations held monthly. 
GROPIUS HOUSE (781-259-8098), 68 Baker 


Continued on page 16 
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Bridge Aid., Lincoln. Sat.-Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $2.50 for stu- 
dents and children. A 1938 house incorporat- 
ing traditional elements of New England archi- 
tecture and aspects of modem design, de- 
signed by Walter Gropius. Tours every hour 
on the hour. 

HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE (227-3956), 
141 Cambridge St., Boston. Wed.-Sun., 
11 am.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $3.50 for se- 
niors, $2 for children. Designed by Charles 
Bulfinch in 1796 and restored in the 1970's, 
the grand mansion provides insight into the 
social, business, and family lite of the Ameri- 
can elite in the New Republic. Guided Tours of 
the house are Wed.-Sun., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. on 
the hour (all visitation is guided). 

HERITAGE PLANTATION (508-888-3300), 
Pine and Grove Sts., Sandwich. Closed for the 
season. Admission $9, $8 for seniors, $4.50 
for ages 6-18, free for ages 5 and under. Ex- 
hibits include “Is She or isn’t He?: identifying 
Gender in Folk Portraits of Children,” featuring 
75 children’s portraits by American folk artists 
including Mary and Francis Wilcox, John 
Brewster, Jr., Ruth Henshaw Bascom, and 
Horace Bundy; a display of over 50 carvings 
by Elmer Crowell; “Artists and Uniforms: The 
World War I Experience,” featuring drawings, 
of war, and a display of uniforms and artifacts; 
and “Work, Play, and Stereotypes: Selections 
from the MacMillan Collection of Currier and 
Ives.” 

HIGGINS ARMORY. MUSEUM (508-853- 
6015), 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., noon-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5.75, $5 for seniors, $4.75 for ages 
6-16, free for ages 5 and under. Through June 
30: “A Double-Edged Weapon: The Sword as 
Icon and Artifact.” Ongoing: “Arms and Armor 
Around the World”; “Battle of Grandson”; “The 
Nightwatchman,” a charcoal drawing by Nor- 
man Rockwell; “The Armorer's Craft.” “Mars 
and the Muses.” 

HISTORIC DEERFIELD (413-774-5581), 
across from the Deerfield Inn, in the town cen- 
ter. All houses open daily, 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m 
Research Library open Mon.-Fri, 9 am.- 
5 p.m. Admission for all 12 houses (valid for. 
two days) $12, $5 for ages six to 17, free for 
ages five and under. A museum village com- 
plex within the 320-year-old village of Deer- 
field, featuring 13 museum houses — along a 
mile-long street — dating from the 18th and 
19th centuries and housing collections of 
American furniture; silver, textiles, and English 
and Chinese ceramics. Through Dec. 31: 
“Pursuing Refinement in Rural New Engjand, 
1750-1850." 

HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES (978-744- 
0991), 54 Tumer St., Salem. Daily, 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Admission $8, $6 for ages 6-17, free for 
ages 5 and under. The House of the Seven 
Gables, the inspiration for Nathaniel 
Hawthorme’s novel, is the oldest 17th-century 
mansion remaining in New England. Fumish- 
bilia. The grounds also contain Hawthorne's 
birthplace, a 19th-century counting house, pe- 
riod gardens, and a visitor center with interac- 
tive video, orientation programs, and garden 
café. Through June 1: works by students of 
Salem's Altemative Middle School; Objects 
Owned by the Families of the Site. Currently 
on view: “Digging Up the Past: 330 Years of 
Salem's History at the House of the Seven 
Gables”, “images of the Seven Gables: Paint- 
ings, Prints, and Photographs of Salem's Most 
lituminated Home.” 

HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (781-925- 
LIFE), 1117 Nantasket Ave., Hull. Wed.-Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, 
$1.50 for children 5-17, children under 5 free. 
An 1889 U.S. Life Saving Station restored as a 
living history museum. Includes the surfboat 
Nantasket, watch tower, radio room, and light- 
house display. Recent additions include a 
video program on “Shipwrecks, Saviours, and 
Survivors,” and a new exhibit highlighting 
ocean rowing and boat building. Ongoing: 
“The South Shore: Lifesaving Birthplace.” 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed., 
Fri.-Sun., noon-5 p.m.; Thurs., noon-9 p.m. 
Admission $6, $4 for seniors and students, 
free for children, free after 5 p.m. on Thurs. 
Established in 1936 as the first non-collecting 
contemporary art institution in the U.S. 
Through April 9: works by Comelia Parker. 
IPSWICH HISTORICAL SOCIETY (978-356- 
2811), 54 South Main St., ipswich. Wed.-Sat., 
10 am.-4 p.m.; Sun., 1-4 p.m. Tickets $7, $3 
for ages 6-12. The Historical Society owns two 
historic houses: the John Whipple House, 
which dates back to the 17th-Century, and the 
John Heard House, which dates back to the 
19th-Century. The Whipple House features a 
collection of handmade pillow lace and a 
housewife’s garden. The Heard House is dec- 
orated with furnishings from the China Trade 
period, art by Arthur Wesley Dow, antique car- 
riages, and collections of English and Indian 
memorabilia. 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM 
(566-1401), 280 The Fenway, Boston. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $10 ($11 on 
Sat.-Sun.), $7 for seniors, $5 for students with 
ID ($3 on Wed.), free for ages 18 and under. 
The museum, built in the style of a 15th-centu- 
ty Venetian palace, houses more than 2500 
art objects, with emphasis on Italian Renais- 


5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for chiidren and se- 
nvors. Home of aboltionsst Wiliam Jackson in 
cludes exhibtions on Newton and regional his 


$8, $6 for students and seniors, $4 for ages 
13-17, free for ages 12 and under. Exhibitions 


whaling. “Whaling in the South Seas” exhibit 
highlights the business of New England whal- 
ing from the hunt to the final products. Ongo- 
ing: “Harpooning the Hippo: The Native Hip- 
popotamus Hunt in Botswana”; “Wick Ahrens 
Sculpture.” 

LLOYD CENTER FOR ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDIES (508-990-0505), 430 Potomska 
Rd., South Dartmouth. Mon.-Fri; 8 a.m.- 
4 p.m.; Sat-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Fea- 
tures aquaria, resource library, and observa- 
tion deck. 

LONGYEAR MUSEUM (277-8943), 120 
Seaver St, Brookline. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
4:15 p.m.; Sun., 1-4:15 p.m. Admission $3. 
Museum exhibits explore the lite of Christian 
Science founder Mary Baker Eddy through ar- 
tifacts, manuscripts, books, and the biographi- 
cal history of early workers in the Christian 
Science Church circa 1910. Located on 8 
acres including flower gardens, a fountain, 
pool, and statues. The Museum also main- 
tains three Massachusetts houses in which 
Eddy lived, at 23 Paradise Road, Swampscott 
(599-1853), open Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., 2-5 p.m.; 277 Main St., Amesbury (277- 
8943), hours by appointment; and 133 Central 
St., Stoughton (277-8943), hours by appoint- 
ment. The houses are open May 1 through 
Oct. 31, and admission is $2, $1 for students. 
LORING-GREENOUGH HOUSE (524-3158), 
12 South St., Jamaica Plain. Open for tours 
Sat., noon-3 p.m. Donation $3, $1 for children. 
A pre-Revolutionary house on the National 
Register of Historic Places decorated in period 
furnishings, costumes, and objets dart. 
LOWELL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(978-970-5000), Lowell. Call for hours. Fea- 
tures the Market Mills Visitor Center in the for- 
mer Lowell Manufacturing Company mill com- 
plex, a 19th century trolley, and the Suffolk 
Mill 


—Boot Cotton Mills Museum, 400 Foot of . 


John St. Daily 1-4 p.m. A re-creation of a 
1920's weave room plus exhibits and video 
programs about the Industrial Revolution, 
labor, and Lowell history. In the Boott Mills 
Boardinghouse, an exhibit on “Working Peo- 
ple” focusing on the history of “mill girls” and 


immigrants. 

LYMAN ESTATE GREENHOUSES (781- 
891-4882, ext. 244), 185 Lyman St., Waltham. 
Daily, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 19: “Camel- 
lia Blooming Season.” 

LYNN MUSEUM (781-592-2465) 125 Green 
St, Lynn. Men.-Fri., 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat, 1- 
4 p.m. Admission $4. Through April 29: “Land- 
scapes of the Civil War,” rare photographs 
from the Civil War. 

MARBLEHEAD. HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
J.0.J. Frost Folk Art Gallery (781-631-1768), 
170 Washington St., Marblehead. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., 1-4 p.m. Free admis- 
sion. Collection includes images of life in Mar- 
blehead and at sea by folk artist John Ome 
Johnson Frost. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUSEUM OF CON- 
TEMPORARY ART (413-664-4481), 87 Mar- 
shall St, North Adams. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for seniors and stu- 
dents. $2 for ages 6-16; free for ages 5 and 
under. Current exhibitions: “Tum Away,” video 
art by Denise Marika; “Natalie Jeremijenko: 
Tree Logic”; “Ron Kulvila: Visitations”; “Bill- 
board”; “The ‘Before’ Pictures.” Ongoing in the 
Clock Tower: a multi-media sound installation 
by Christina Kubisch. 

MUSEUM OF AFRO AMERICAN HISTORY 
(742-1854), 46 Joy St, Boston. Mon.-Fri, 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Collection includes documents, 
artifacts, and art works pertaining to the 
African American experience in New England. 
Includes the African Meeting House, the old- 
est standing black church in America; and the 
Abeil Smith School, Boston's first public 
school for Black children and an early home of 
the Aboiitionist movement. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.-Tues., 
10 a.m.-4:45 p.m.; Wed., 10 a.m.-9:45 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 10 a.m.- 
5:45 p.m. West Wing open Thurs.-Fri. until 
9:45 p.m. Admission $12, $10 for seniors and 
students, free for ages 17 and under, $2 after 
5 p.m. on Thurs.-Fri., free after 4 p.m. on Wed. 
Mon.-Fri.: introductory walks through all col- 
lections begin at 10:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m.; 

“Asian, Egyptian, and Classical Walks” begin 


fates. 


: ro 


Through April 30: “View From Above: The 
Photographs of Bradford Washbum.” Ongo- 
ing: “The Art of Africa, Oceana, and the An- 
cient Americas”; “Egyptian Funerary Arts and 
Ancient Near East Galleries.” 

— Gallery lectures are free with museum ad- 
mission. Sat.: at noon, “Ebru: Contemporary 
Marbling,” presented by Feridun Ozgoren. 
Sun.: at 2 p.m., “Women: Artists, Models, im- 
ages,” presented by Catherine Blais. Wed. at 
6 p.m., “Japanese Prints,” presented by Ellen 
Roberts. Thurs.; at 11 a.m., “Non-Royal Art 
from Old and Middle Kingdom Egypt,” pre- 
sented by Denise Doxey. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(781-861-6559), 33 Marrett Ad., Lexington. 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Free admission. Ongoing: “Lexington 
Alarm’d,” an introduction to Colonial Lexington 
exploring the town’s connection to the Revolu- 
tionary War; “initiating America: Three Cen- 
turies of Lodge Life.” Through Feb. 27: 
“George Washington: American Symbol.” 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Sat.-Thurs., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Fri, 
9 am.-9 p.m. Admission $10, $7 for seniors 
and ages 3-11. The Museum features the the- 
ater of electricity (with indoor thunder-and- 
lightning shows daily) and more than 600 
hands-on exhibits. Through Feb. 28: “Reptiles: 
Real and Robotic.” Through Feb. 27: “Virtual 
Egypt.” Through March 31: “Digital Television: 
The Revolution in Your. Living Room.” Ongo- 
ing: “The Virtual Fish Tank”; “The Light House: 
Beaming, Bouncing, and Bending Light”; 
“Messages”; “Discovery Center’; “Investigate! 
A See-For-Yourself Exhibit"; “Science in the 
Park: Playing with Forces and Motion”; “See- 
ing ls Deceiving”; “Everest: Roof of the World”, 
“Living on the Edge”; “Human Body Connec- 
tion.” 

— Admission to Omni, laser, and planetarium 
shows is $7.50, $5.50 for ages 3-11 and se- 
niors. “Laser Floyd: The Wall,” Fri.-Sat., 
10 p.m.; “Laser Nine Inch Nails,” Thurs.-Sat., 
9:15 p.m.; “Laser Metallica,” Sun., 9:15 p.m.; 
“Laser U2,” Sun., 8 p.m.; “Laser Ragefest,” 
Thurs.-Sat., 8 p.m.; “Space Odyssey,” Fri.- 
Sun., 5:30 p.m. Ongoing: “Friday Night 
Stargazing,” Fri., 8:30 p.m.; “A Brief Mystery of 
Time” and “Welcome to the Universe,” daily. 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 
300 Walnut Ave., Roxbury. Tues.-Sun., 1- 
5 p.m. Ongoing: “Aspelta: A Nubian King's 
Burial Chamber.” 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522- 
6547), Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., 
Brookline. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admis- 
sion $5, $3 for seniors, students, and ages 6- 
16. Exhibits focus on the automobile and its 
role in American society. Through Nov. 30, 
2000: “Great Cars of the Century.” Through 
July 14: “Designing the Land: Weld Garden, 
Brookline.” Ongoing: “The Chauffeured Life: 
Limousines in the Age of Elegance”; “Private 
Cars to Public Treasures.” 

NAISMITH MEMORIAL BASKETBALL 
HALL OF FAME (413-781-6500), 1150 West 
Columbus Ave., Springfield. Daily, 9 am.- 
6 p.m. Admission $8, $5 for students and se- 
niors, children free. A 48,000 square ‘foot, 
three-level museum highlighting all levels of 
the game, featuring a virtual-reality game, in- 
teractive video monitors, a movie theater, 
going: a tribute to the history of basketball in 
the Olympic games. 

NEW BEDFORD ART MUSEUM (508-961- 
3072), 608 Pleasant St., New Bedford. Wed.- 
Sun., noon-5 p.m.; Thurs. until 7 p.m. Tickets 
$3, $2 for seniors and students, free for ages 
16 and under when accompanied by an adult. 
Through April 2: “From Heré to There: The 
Voice of Lebanese Americans.” 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM (508- 
997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New Bed- 
ford. Daily, 9 am.-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, 
$3.50 for seniors, $3 for children, free for ages 
5 and under. Ongoing: “Whalers Go West: 
The Lure of Gold’; “The Chronicle of the Blue 
Whale”; “Moby-Dick: the Men and the Voy- 
ages”; “Joshua Slocum: Alone Around the 
World”; “A Wind from the North: The Tum of 
the Last Century through the Eyes of Clifford 
W. Ashley.” 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (973-5200), 
Central Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat-Sun., 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission 
$12, $10 for seniors, $6 for ages 3-11, free for 
children under 3. Starting Jan. 1, $12.50, 
$10.50 for seniors, $6.50 for ages 3-11, free 
for children under 3. More than 70 exhibits 
featuring aquatic animals from Boston Harbor 
to the Amazon River. Includes the 187,000- 
galion giant ocean tank, where visitors can ob- 
serve coral reef fishes, pick up a horseshoe 
crab, and observe regularly scheduled shark 
feedings. Other exhibits include “Rivers of the 


from Central Wharf at 12:30 and 2:30 p.m. 
Tickets $9, $7 for teens, $6.50 for children. 
Through Feb. 27: “Coastal Rhythms: Crea- 
tures on the Edge.” Through Feb. 28: “Rare & 
exhibit; “Sounds of the Sea”; “Sea Otters”, 
“Aquarium Medical Center,” a public expan- 
sion of the aquarium’s veterinary care hospi- 
tal; “The Matthew.” 

NEW ENGLAND PIRATE MUSEUM (978- 
741-2800), 274 Derby St., Salem. Daily, 
9:30 a.m.-6.p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for chil- 
dren. The museum features a dock-side vil- 
lage, @ pirate ship and 80-foot cave, and 60 
life-sized pirates from yesteryear including 
Blackbeard and.Captain Kidd. Also depicts 
dae Sealalttata tess 


NEW-ENGLAND:QUILT MUSEUM (978-452- 
4207), 18. Shattuck St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students 
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ventures as an tilustrator.” 

OLD NORTH CHURCH (523-6676), 193 
Salem St., Boston. Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Tickets 
$8, $5 for ages 15 and under. Built in 1723, 
Boston's oldest church continues as an active 
Episcopal Church with services every Sunday. 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 
310 Washington St., Boston. Daily, 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, $1 for children, free on Sun. A muse- 
um and historic site built in 1729 as a Puritan 
house of worship, the Meeting House served 
as the location for meetings of Colonial revolu- 
tionaries leading up to the war for indepen- 
dence. 

OLD STATE HOUSE (720-3290), 206 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admis- 
sion $3, $2 for students and seniors, $1 for 
ages 6-18. Ongoing exhibits detail the history 
of Boston during the Revolution, the history of 
firefighting, the John Hancock family, inns and 
tavems, and the Massachusetts Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court. Also administers a Boston refer- 
ence library and photographic resource center 
at 15 State St. Through March 5: “The Bloody 
Massacre on King Street: The Boston Mas- 
sacre of March 5, 1770.” Through July 15: “Pi- 
rates on Trial in Puritan Boston.” Through May 
31: “In Her Own Hand: A Selection of 
Women’s Diaries, 1778-1939.” 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347- 
3362), 1 Old Sturbridge Village Rd., Stur- 
bridge. Sat.-Sun., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission 
(valid two consecutive days) $16, $15 for se- 
niors, $8 for ages 6-15, free for ages 6 and 
under. The village is a living history museum 
with 40 historical buildings on 200 acres, with 
costumed interpreters demonstrating the 
work, family, and social life of 1830s-era New 
England. Ongoing: “Picture of Health: Iliness 
and Healing in New England, 1790-1860.” 
ORCHARD HOUSE/HOME OF THE AL- 
COTTS (978-369-4118), 399 Lexington Rd., 
Concord. Mon.-Fri, 11 a.m.-3 p.m.; Sat, 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; Sun., 1-4:30 p.m. Admis- 
sion $6, $5 for students and seniors, $4 for 
ages 6-17, free for ages 5 and under. Home of 
the Alcotts and the site where Louisa May Al- 
Cott wrote Little Women in 1868. Features per- 
sonal objects and furnishings that belonged to 
the Alcott family, the Concord School of Phi- 
losophy, and historical programs and exhibi- 
tions. The museum offers a variety of guided 
‘living history” tours. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 
North Sq., Boston. Tues.-Sun., 9:30 a.m.- 
4:15 p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 for students 
and seniors, $1 for children. Restored 17th- 
century house owned by Revere during the 
Revolutionary War. Next door is the Pierce/ 
Hichbom House, a Georgian brick building 
built circa 1711. 

PEABODY ESSEX MUSEUM (978-745- 
9500), East india Square, Liberty & Essex 
Sts., Salem. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $8.50, $7.50 for se- 
niors and students, $5 for ages 6-16, free for 
children under 5, $20 for families. Museum 
complex on two adjacent city blocks features 
30 galleries, art and architecture from Ameri- 
ca, Asia, and the Pacific, historic house tours, 
and a research library. Through May 7: Sue? 
gestive Curves: The Art of Watercraft.” 
Through Feb. 13: “Gold Coast Treasures: A 
Decade of American Decorative Art.” Ongo- 
ing: “Odyssey: A Journey Into World Art’; “The 
Real Witchcraft Papers”; “A Folk Art Sampler’; 
“The Saltonstall Family Portraits.” 

— Liberty Street Building. Tours given at 
2 p.m. daily. The museum features a collec- 
tion of marine paintings and drawineries de- 
voted to porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, fumi- 
ture, and silver of the China Trade. 

— Essex Street Building. Gardens, historic 
houses dating back to 1684, and a research fi- 
brary. Museum features silver, glass and ce- 
ramics, portraits and landscape paintings, and 
dolls and toys. Permanent exhibitions: “Days 
of Judgment,” an exhibition commemorating 
the 300th anniversary of the Salem Witch Tri- 
als. Guided tours of the John Ward House 
(1684), the Georgian Crowninshield-Bentley 
House (1727), and the Federal Gardner-Pin- 
gree House (1804). 

PLYMOUTH ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY (508- 
746-0012), Plymouth. Wed.-Sat., noon 
4:30 p.m. 

— Harlow Old Fort House, 119 Sandwich St. 
Admission $2.50. The 1677 house features 
costumed interpreters demonstrating 17th 
century household crafts including open- 
— Hedge House Museum, 119 Water St. Ad- 
mission $2.50. The Museum is am early 19th 
century house transformed into a gallery 
space displaying the Society's textile collec- 
tion featuring the exhibit “Threads of Life.” 

— Spooner House, 27 North St. Features the 
furnishings of the Spooner family, who occu- 
pied the house from the 1740s through the 
1950s. An exhibit showcases the daily activi- 
ties of the Spooner women. 
PORTER-PHELPS-HUNTINGTON HOUSE 
MUSEUM (413-584-4699), Rie. 47, Hadley. 
Sat.-Wed., 1-4:30 p.m. The House, built in 
1752, portrays the activities of a wealthy 18th- 
century household and its evolution into a 
19th-century rural retreat and mid-20th-centu- 
ry example of historic preservation. 

QUINCY HOUSE (471-4508), 20 Muirhead 
St., Wollaston. Sat.-Sun., 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $2. Built as a country estate in 1770, 
the Gregorian house is fumished with artifacts 
from several generations of the socially and 
SALEM 1630: PIONEER VILLAGE (508-744- 
0991), Forest River park, off West Ave., 
Salem. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon- 
5/p.m. Admission $5, $3 for children. A living- 
history fe-creation of Salem in 1630, a Puritan 
fishing village featuring a variety of early shel- 
ters, gardens, and animals. 

SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HISTORIC 
SITE (978-740-1660), 193 Derby St., Salem. 
Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for chil- 
dren and seniors. Features Friendship, a repli- 
ca of the 1797 sailing vessel, West india 
Goods Store, trail-side exhibits, wharls, “Rig- 
ging Shed,” and ranger-guided walking tours. 
An orientation film, “To the Farthest Port of the 
Far East,” is shown every half-hour, 9:30 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m: 
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SALEM VISITORS CENTER (978-740-1689), 
2 New Liberty St, Salem. Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. Exhibits on the Beverly Historical Soci- 
ety, Ropsfield Historical Society, and Salem 
Sound 2000. 


— Steliwagen Bank National Maritime Sanctu- 
ary. Ongoing: Marine lite exhibit. 

SAUGUS IRON WORKS (781-233-0050), 
244 Central St., Saugus. Daily, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Features an operating scale mode! of the 
17th-Century iron-making process and a slide 
show on the site’s history. 
SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), 1 West- 
wood Rd., Somerville. Thurs., 2-7 p.m.; Fri., 2- 
5 p.m.; Sat., noon-7 p.m. Through May 28: “in 
Pleasant Company: Victorian Images of 
Somerville,” photos by Frederic Stone. 
SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
(978-452-6775), 25 Shattuck St., Lowell. 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for seniors and ages 6-17, 
free for ages 6 and under. A showcase for 
New England sports history through interac- 
and memorabilia. Currently on view: “Harry 
Agganis: Athlete, Scholar, Gentleman”; “Can- 
dlepin Bowling”, “A Salute to the 50th Anniver- 
sary of the Boston Braves”; “Ted Williams 
Tribute’; “Women in Sports’; “The Greater 
Lowell and Merrimack Valley Sports Tradi- 
tion”, baseball photographs by Bill Chapman. 
SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND AT 
THE FLEETCENTER (624-1234), Causeway 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors and 
ages 6-17, free for ages 6 and under. A show- 
case for Boston sports history with exhibits 
dedicated to the Celtics, Bruins, Boston Gar- 
den, and the FleetCenter. Currently on view: 
“Ted Williams: An American Hero.” 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSEUMS 
ASSOCIATION (413-263-6800), at the Quad- 
rangle, State and Chestnut Sts., Springfield. 
Wed.-Sun., noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, $1 for 
ages 6-18; free for ages 5 and under. 

— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum 
(413-723-3080). Housed in a neo-Georgian 
structure built in 1927, the museum features 


"permanent exhibits of a craftsmans gallery 


and four period rooms. 

— George Walter Vincent Smith Art Museum 
(413-733-4214). The museum houses a col- 
lection of 19th-century European and Ameri- 
can paintings, plus Japanese arms and armor. 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS TRUST HOUSE (978- 
744-0440), 34 Chestnut St., Salem. Mon.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Tickets $3, $2 for seniors 
and students, free for ages 6 and under. 
House collection includes early American fur- 
carpets. Carriage house contains antique car- 
riages and automobiles. 

STONE PARK ZOO (781-438-5100), 149 
Pond St., Stoneham. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sat. Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
seniors, $1.50 for children. Home to over nine 
animal exhibits including “Major” the 30 year 
old polar bear, a herd of bison, a colony of 
flamingoes, capybaras (the world’s largest ro- 
dents), and spider monkeys. 

SWATCH MUSEUM (864-1227), 57 JFK St, 
Cambridge. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun., 
noon p.m. Ongoing: Swatch watches by 
Keith Haring, Christian LaCroix, Sam Francis, 
and others. 

THE OLD MANSE (978-369-3909), 269 Mon- 
ument St., Concord. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Tours $5.50, $4 for 
seniors and students, $3.50 for ages 6-12. 
Historic house where Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and Nathaniel Hawthome once worked. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily, 
10 am.-5p.m. Free. Ongoing: “Around the 
World in Old lronsides,” chronicling the Consti- 
tution’s diplomatic mission, and “A Look Below 
the Waterline: Preserving Old Ironsides” which 
explores past and current restorations of the 
boat. Ongoing: “Old fronsides in War and 
Peace”, “Strengthening Old ironsides.” 
VOLLEYBALL HALL OF FAME (413-536- 
0926), Heritage State Park, 444 Dwight St, 
Holyoke. Tues.-Sat., 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-4:30 p.m. Admission $3:50, $2.50 
for seniors and ages 6-17. Features a model 
half-court, Walls of Fame, and interactive ex- 
hibits on the history of the game in the city 
where it was invented in 1895. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (860-278-2670), 
600 Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $10, $8 for students 
and seniors, $6 for ages 6-17, free for ages 6 
and under 6, $3 for all on Thurs. and on Sat. 
before noon. Collections of American and Eu- 
fopean paintings and sculpture, as well as 
glass, silver, Wallace Nutting furniture, and 
Meissen porcelain. The second floor of the 
Morgan Building features the J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan collection of American decorative arts. 
Ongoing: “We Also Served: African-Ameri- 
cans in the U.S. Military — Selections from the 
John H. Motley Collection.” Through June 4: 
“Jacob Lawrence & Expressions of Freedom.” 
Through March 26: “Salvador Dali's Optical Ii- 


Main St, Wenham. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $3 for 
children. The museum houses doll and toy 
tumes from as long ago as the 17th-century. 
Through April 16:.“Please Be Seated: Fine 
Furniture Making in America.” Through Feb. 
28: “Wenham ice Industry.” Through Feb. 6: 
“What's Next: Artist's View of the Next Millen- 
nium.” : 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55 Salisbury St., Worcester. Wed.-Fri., 
14 am.-5 p.m.; Sat, 10 am-5 p.m; Sun, 
11 a.m.-5.p.m. Admission $8, $6 for seniors 
and students, free for ages 17 and under. Ad- 
mission free on Sat. from 10 a.m. to noon. The 
museum includes an extensive collection of 
Asian art in its Chinese, Japanese, Indian, and 
Islamic galleries. Korean ceramics from the 
5th and 6th centuries are on display. The Mar- 
ianne E. Gibson Gallery includes works by 
John Singleton Copley, James Peale, Robert 
Fulton, and Edward Savage. Through Feb. 4: 
“Two Vistas,” mural by Annette Lemieux. 
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WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM (508- 
753-8278), 30 Elm St, Worcester. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, 
children free. Collects, preserves, and inter- 
prets the history of Worcester in all subject 
areas and time periods. Salisbury Mansion is 
a historic house museum restored to the peri- 
od of the 1830s. 


photography 


ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 
700 Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Feb. 10-March 19: 
“19th and 20th Century Photographic Views of 
Giza.” 


Reception Feb. 10, 5-7 p.m. 

ARTHUR GRIFFIN CENTER FOR PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ART (781-729-1158), 67 Shore 
Rd., Winchester. Tues.-Sun., noon-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3, $2 for seniors, free for children 
and students. Feb. 6-April 30: “Two Genera- 
tions of Westons: Edward, Cole, and Brett.” 
Reception Feb. 5° 6-9 p.m. 

BERNARD TOALE GALLERY (482-2477), 
450 Harrison Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through March 4: works by 
David Hilliard. Reception Feb. 5, 3-5:30 p.m. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Photographic Re- 
source Center (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun., noon-5 p.m.; Thurs., 
noon-8 p.m. Tickets $3; $2 for students and 
seniors. Through Feb. 25: “Particle Accelera- 
tors: At the Intersection of Photography, Sci- 
ence and Technology.” Through April 28: 
“Photography in Human Experience.” 
BROOKS SCHOOL Lehman Art Center (978- 
725-6232), 1160 Great Pond Rd., North An- 
dover. Tues.-Fri., 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m; Sat, 
8:30 a.m.-noon; Sun., 2:30-5 p.m. Through 
March 5: “Susan Haas: The Photograph as 
Icon.” 

CAMBRIDGE ARTS COUNCIL Gallery 57 
(349-4380), 57 Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.- 
Fri., 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m., until 8 p.m. on Thurs. 
Through Feb. 4: “Your Mercury Eyes,” works 
by Suara Welitoff. 

CAMBRIDGE COMMUNITY TELEVISION 
(661-6900), 675 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Call 
for hours. Through Feb. 29: “Through Their 
Eyes,” photos by members of the Cambridge 
Senior Center. 

CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC LIBRARY (492-7794), 
449 Broadway, Cambridge. Call for hours. 
Through Feb. 29: “Cityscapes,” photographs 
by Andrew Chen. 

ELIAS FINE ART (783-1888), 120 Braintree 
St, Rear, Allston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 26: “The Constructed Real: 
Photos of Non-Existent Places.” 
FIREHOUSE CENTER FOR THE PER- 
FORMING ARTS (978-462-7336), Market 
Sq., Newburyport. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-4 p.m. Through Feb. 28: pho- 
tographs by M.J. Benson. Reception Feb. 6, 
6-8 p.m. 

FRENCH LIBRARY AND CULTURAL CEN- 
TER (266-4351), 53 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Tues.-Thurs., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Fri.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through March 4: “The 
French,” portraits by Yousuf Karsh. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGE, Cambridge. 

— Harvard University Museum of Cultural and 
Natural History (495-3045), 26 Oxford St. 
Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m: Admis- 
sion $5, $4 for students and seniors, $3 for 
ages 3-13: Currently on view: “Bradford 
Washbum: The Highest Peaks.” 

HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (262- 
0550), 14 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Feb. 4-29: “Plant Light,” 
photographs by Amanda Means; “Self Portrait 
Finger,” works by John Coplans. Reception 
Feb. 5, 3-5 p.m. 

JAMES JOSEPH SALON (776-1472), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Call for hours. Ongoing: 
by Lisa Arielle Allen, 

LEE GALLERY (781-729-7445), One Mt. Ver- 
non St, Winchester. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Feb. 3: “Down on the 
Farm: Vintage Photographs from 1870-1950.” 
LYMAN-EYER GALLERY (964-3470), 1347 
Washington St, West Newton. Tues.-Fri., 4- 
7:30. p.m.; Sat. 11 am.-7:30 p.m.; Sun., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 18: “Abstraction- 
Iilusion-Imagination,” works by Rita Tavilla. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Dean's Gallery (253-9455), 50 Memorial 
Dr. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Feb. 3-March 15: 
“in Time: images of Plum Island,” photographs 
by Emily Corbaté. Reception Feb. 3, 5-7 p.m. 
— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave. 
Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Admission $3. Ongoing: “Flashes of in- 
spiration: The Work of Doc Edgerton.” 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9.a.m-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis's color photos, which 


NEW ART CENTER (964-3424), 61 Washing- 
ton Park, Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through Feb. 4: 
“RISD on the Road.” 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRA- 
PHY Gallery One (437-1868), 537 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 18; “James Spada: B&W Men.” 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 330 
Homer St., Newton Centre. Mon.-Thurs., 
9a.m.-9 p.m.; Fri., 9 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat., 9 am.- 


American Art (978-749-4015),. Rie. 28 & 
Chapel ’Ave., Andover.’ Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through March 19: 
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TERS (570-9105), 1 Bowdoin Sq, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 12: 
“Boston Close Up: Windows on a New Centu- 
ty.” 


schools & 
universities 


BEAVER COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL Lincoln 
Gallery, (734-6950), 791 Hammond St., Chest- 
nut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Feb. 25: drawings by Jon C. Lundell. Feb. 4, 5- 
7pm. 

BELMONT HILL SCHOOL Landau Gallery 
(484-4410), 350 Prospect St., Belmont. Daily, 
8 am.-5 p.m. Through Feb. 4: “Traces of Oc- 
cupied Rooms,” paintings by Nathan Paul 


Boyer. 
BOSTON COLLEGE McMullen Museum 
(552-8100), Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri., 11 a.m.- 
4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Feb. 7-May 
22: “Fragmented Devotion: Medieval Objects 
from the Schnitgen Museum in Cologne.” Re- 
Cetion Feb. 6, 2-5 p.m. 
— Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. Library (552-4470). 
Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Ongoing: “Tip’ 
O'Neill Memorial Exhibit.” 

). 
— George Sherman Union (358-0295), 775 
Comm. Ave. Tues.-Fri., 11 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.- 
Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through Feb. 17: “Bon a Tirer: 
Student Prints from BU and RISD.” 
— 808 Gallery (358-0922), 808 Comm. Ave 
Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m 
Through Feb. 24: “Orbit: NASA Astronauts 
Photograph the Earth”; “Celestial Images: As- 
tronomical Charts.” 
— Boston University Art Gallery (353-3329), 
855 Comm. Ave. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through Feb. 24: “Mapping 
Cities.” 
— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3736), 771 
Comm. Ave. Mon.-Thurs., 8 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri.-Sat., 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sun., 10 a.m.-mid- 
night. Through April 30: “Bidu Sayao: A Trib- 
ute”; “Abraham Lincoln: Letters, Photographs, 
and Memorabilia”; “Howard Thurman: A Cen- 
tenary Tribute”; “Bradford Washbum: Papers 
of the Eminent Cartographer, Explorer, Pho- 
tographer’; “The Italians: A Cultural Legacy’. 
“Gertrude Stein, Gertrude Stein”; “A Selection 
of 16th-Century Books”; “Rosalyn Tureck: First 
Lady of Bach”; “Martin Luther King, Jr.: The 
Stride Towards Freedom”; “A View from the 
Vault.” 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE Museum of Art (207- 
725-3275), 9400 College Station, Brunswick, 
ME. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 2-5 p.m. 
Permanent collection includes American por- 
traiture from the eighteenth to the early twenti- 
eth century, European Art gallery, and Art and 
Life in the Ancient Mediterranean installation. 
Through March 19: “Skin and Bones,” an in- 
stallation by Polly Apfelbaum. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY Rose Art Museum 


(781-736-3434), Waltham. Tues.-Sun., noon- 


BROWN UNIVERSITY List Arts Center (401- 
863-2932), 64 College St, Providence, Ri. 
Mon.-Fii., 11 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat-Sun., 1-4 p.m. 
Through March 12: “A Measured Quietude: 
Contemporary Irish Drawings.” 

— Haffenrefier Museum of Anthropology (401- 
253-8388). Sat-Sun, 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing: 
“Tourist Art’; “Passionate Hobby: Rudolf Fred- 
erick Haffenrefer and the King Philip Muse- 
um’, “African Worlds, African Art: The William 
W. Brill Collection”, “Hopi Katsina Dolls: An- 
DANA HALL SCHOOL ART GALLERY (781- 
235-3010, ext. 2174), 45 Dana Rd., Wellesley. 
Mon.-Tues., Thurs., 10 a.m.-3 p.m.; Wed., Fri, 
9am.-1 p.m 

Through Feb. 11: quilted tapestries by Molly 
Upton 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE Lillian immig Gallery 
(264-7611), 400 The Fenway, Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 17: land- 
scape paintings by Anne Neely. 
FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE Arthur B 
Mazmanian Gallery (508-626-4801), 100 State 
St, Framingham. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Wed. until 9 p.m. Feb. 8-Feb. 29: “Faculty Art 
Exhibition.” 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGE, Cambridge 

— Amold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), 125 Arborway, Jamaica Plain 
Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m-4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon- 
4 p.m. More than 6500 species of piants in a 
265-acre botanical garden designed by Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1- 
5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for stu- 
dents, free for ages 17 and under. Free admis- 
sion all day Wed. and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
noon. Tours Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. Features Cen- 
tral and Northern European art, including late 
medieval, Renaissance, and Baroque sculp- 
ture, 16th-century painting, and 18th-century 
porcelain. Features a collection of 20th-century 
German works. Through March 5: “Landmark 
Pictures,” works by Ed Ruscha and Andreas 
Gursky 

— Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts (354- 
2713), 24 Quincy St. Mon.-Sat., 9 a.m.- 
11 p.m.; Sun., noon-11 p.m, Feb. 7-March 6: 
“Urban Color,” photographs by Miori Inata. 
Through March 5: “Landmark Pictures,” works 
by Ed Ruscha and Andreas Gursky. Through 
Feb. 7: “Oh Say Can You See...,” images from 
the photography collection. 

— Harvard Divinity School, Andover-Harvard 
Theological Library (496-5788), 45 Francis 
Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri, 9 am.-5 p.m.; 
Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Feb. 25: “House- 


hold of Faith: Religious Artifacts in the Protes- 
tant Home,” photographs by John Merrill. Re- 
ception Feb. 10, 5-7 p.m. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy 
St. Mon.-Sat., 10 am.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for students, 
free for ages 17 and under. Free admission all 
day Wed. and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to noon. 
Tours Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m. The decorative arts 
gallery includes 17th- and 18th-century British 
The Maurice Wertheim Collection of impres- 
sionist and Post-impressionist works has re- 
opened. Through March 26: “The Shape of 
Content: The Stephen Lee Taller Ben Shahn 
Archive at Harvard.” 

— Houghton Library (495-2444), Harvard Yard 
near Mass: Ave. and Quincy St. Mon.-Fri., 
9 am.-5 p.m.; Sat, 9 a.m.-1 p.m. Ongoing: 
“Ucrainica at Harvard: The Ukrainian Research 
Institute's 25th Anniversary Exhibition.” 

— Harvard University Museum of Natural His- 
tory (495-3045), 26 .Oxford St. Mon.-Sat. 
9 am.-5 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 
for students and seniors, $3 for ages 3-13. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on ar- 
nomic botany, and orchid taxonomy. The Min- 
eralogical and Geological Museums feature 
mineral and ore collections, with displays of 
gems and meteorites. The Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology covers species from the earii- 
est fossil invertebrates and reptiles to fish and 
reptiles alive today. Exhibitions also include 
whale skeletons, the largest turtle shell ever 
found, the Harvard mastodon, and a 42-foot- 
long kronosaurus, the only complete and 
mounted model of the sea reptile in the coun- 
try. Ongoing exhibits include “The Ware Col- 
lection of Glass Models and Plants,” including 
more than 3,000 glass flowers; “Modeling Na- 
ture,” an exhibit on glass and its use as an 
artistic and scientific medium; “Birthstones”: 
‘The Geology and Mineralogy of Limestone 
Caves”; a “Great Mammal” hall; the Romer 
Hall of Vertebrate Paleontology; “Encounters 
with the Americas,” exploring pre-1492 Ameri- 
can civilizations 

— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth- 
nology (495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. Collection 
includes North American Indian artifacts, pre- 
Columbian materials from Middle America, an- 
cient pottery from North and South America, 
and objects representing the Paleolithic and 
Iron Age cultures of Europe. Through Oct. 1 
“Heads and Tales: Adomments from Africa.” 
— Tozzer Library, 21 Divinity Ave. Ongoing: 
‘The Raven and the Loon: Inuit Prints and 
Sculptures from the Chauncey C. Nash Collec- 
tion.” 

— Harvard Neighbors Gallery (495-4313), 17 
Quincy St., Cambridge. Call for hours. 
Through Feb. 29: paintings by Peter Arvidson. 
— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 
Broadway. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1- 
5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for stu- 
dents, free for ages 17 and under. Free admis- 


sion all day Wed. and on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
noon. Docent tours Tues.-Fri. at noon. The 
second and fourth floors feature a permanent 
collection of works from Oriental, Islamic, 
Roman, and other ancient cultures. Also fea- 
tures selections from the Stuart Cary Welch 
Collection of islamic and Later indian Art. Feb. 
5-April 30: “Ben Sahn's New York: The Pho- 
tography of Social Conscience.” Through Feb. 
13: “Nature as Metaphor: Paintings from 
— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), Radclifte 
College, 3 James St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri, 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Betty Friedan and the 
Making of the Feminine Mystique: The Ameri- 
can Left, the Cold War, and Modem Femi- 
nism”; “Women in Focus,” photos from the 
— Semitic Museum (495-4631), 6 Divinity Ave. 
Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., 1-4 p.m. On- 
going: “Nuzi and the Hurrians: Fragments from 
a Forgotten Past’; “Ancient Cyprus: The Ces- 
nola Collection’; “The Pyramids and the 
Sphinx: 100 Years of American Archaeology at 
— Widener Library (495-2444). Mon.-Fri. 
9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Memorial Rotunda open 
Mon.-Fri., 9:30 a.m.-10:45 a.m., 11:15 a.m.- 
2:45 p.m., and 3:15-4:30 p.m. Ongoing: “The 
Incredible Ditch: A Bicentennial Celebration of 
the Middlesex Canal.” 

MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART 
Bakalar Gallery (232-1555), 623 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m. p.m.; Sat 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through March 4: “Rapture.” 
— Tower Building, 621 Huntington Ave. Mon.- 
Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through March 11: “Animat- 
ed Film from Germany.” 

— Student Life Gallery., Kennedy Building. 
2nd Fi. Mon.-Fri. 9 am.-8 p.m. Ongoing 
“Under Pressure.” 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Little Kresge Theater (253-2908), 48 Mass 
Ave., Cambridge. Thurs.-Sat., Mon., 7- 
8:30 p.m. and 9-10:30 p.m.; Sun., 1-2:30 p.m. 
and 3-4:30 p.m. Tickets $8. Feb. 3-7: “The 
Ethnographic Museum of Irrelevant Races.” 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames 
St., Cambridge. Tues.-Thurs., Sat.-Sun., noon- 
6 p.m.; Fri., noon-8 p.m 

Through April 9: “self portait.map,” works by 
Lilla LoCurto and William Outcault; “KNOW- 
MAD: MAP: Motion + Action = Place,” an in- 
stallation by the KNOWMAD Confederacy; 
“Stasi City and Gamma,” video installations by 
Jane and Louise Wilson. Reception Feb. 3, 
5:30-7:30 p.m 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass Ave 
Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave. 
Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Admission $3. Ongoing: “Gestural Engi- 
neering: The Sculpture of Arthur Ganson”, 
“Holography: Artists and Inventors”; “MIT Hall 
of Hacks,” chronicles of MIT's history of 
pranks, wit, and wizardry; “Math in 3D,” sculp- 
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tures by Morton G. Bradley, Jr.; “MathSpace,” 
a hands-on exploration of geometry. 

— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-5492), 55 
Mass. Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Ongoing: 
“Ship Models: The Evolution of Ship Design.” 


Rim. 14E-316, 77 Mass. Ave. Call for hours. 
Ongoing: “Women at MIT.” 

— Strobe Alley (253-4629), 77 Mass. Ave. Call 
for hours. Ongoing: “Never Stop Leaming: The 
Life and Legacy of Harold Edgerton.” 
MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART 
GALLERY (978-922-8222), 23 Essex St., Bev- 
erly. Mon.-Thurs., 11 a.m.-7 p.m.; Fri., 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat., noon-4 p.m. Feb. 4-March 12: “A 
Celebration of Afrocentrics,” a group show. Re- 
ception Feb. 4, 6-9 p.m. Through Feb. 19: “Es- 
sential Gesture,” a group show. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY (373-2249), 
Boston. 

— Ryder Hall Atrium, 147 Forsyth St. Daily, 
7 am.-11 p.m. Ongoing: “Recent Urban De- 
sign: Work in Boston.” 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY Addison Gallery of 
American Art (978-749-4015), Rie. 28 & 
Chapel Ave., Andover. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Permanent collection in- 
cludes works by Winslow Homer, Maud Mor- 
gan, Allan Crite, and Justin Kirchoff. Through 
April 2: “Between image and Object: The 
Prints of Robert Mangold.” Through Feb. 13 
“Parallel Perspectives: Early 20th Century 
American Art.” 

PINE MANOR COLLEGE Hess Gallery (731- 
7157), 400 Heath St, Chestnut Hill, Mon.- 
Thurs., 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri, 8:30 am.- 
5 p.m.; Sat., noon-5 p.m.; Sun., 2-10 p.m. Feb. 
3-March 2: “Prints and Process: Five Boston 
Printmakers,” a group show. Reception Feb. 3 
7-9 p.m 

REGIS COLLEGE, 235 Wellesley St., West- 
on 

— Spellman Museum of Stamps & Postal His- 
tory (781-894-6735). Thurs.-Sun., noon-5 p.m 
Admission $5, $3 for students and seniors, 
free for ages 16 and under. Exhibits include 
U.S. Regular issues (1847-1936) 

— Camey Gallery (781-768-7034). Mon.-Fri 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through March 10: “The Expe- 
rience of Opposites Becoming Each Other,” 
works by Carol Schlosberg. Reception Feb. 4 
1-4 p.m. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN Mu- 
seum of Art (401-454-6500), 224 Benefit St., 
Providence, Ri. Tues.-Sun., 10 am.-5 p.m 
Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $2 for students, 
$1 for ages 5-18. Feb. 4 -April 22: “image and 
Enterprise: The Photographs of Adolphe 
Braun.” Through March 19: “Seeing with the 
Mind's Eye: The Art of Printmaking in Japan.” 
Through Feb. 13: “Focus on Conservation: 
Three Mural Studies by Aaron Dougjas.” 
Through Feb. 20: “Emesto Pujol: Memory of 
Surfaces.” Ongoing: “Focus on Form: Ameri- 
can Fumiture from the Museum's Collection”; 


“The Center Cannot Hold: Art from 1900- 
1920." 

SALEM STATE COLLEGE Winifsky Art 
Gallery (978-542-6999), 352 Lafayette St, 
Salem. Call for hours. Through Feb. 11: sculp- 


Grossman Gallery (369-3718), 230 The Fen- 
way, Boston. Tues., Fri.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Wed.-Thurs., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Through Feb. 4: sound art exhibition. Through 
Feb. 13: “Post-Baccalaureate Exhibition 2000.” 
SIMMONS COLLEGE Trusitman Art Gallery 
(521-2268), 300 The Fenway, Boston. Mon.- 
Fri., 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through March 3: “Ex- 
panding Landscapes,” art quilts by Barbara Ly- 
decker Crane. Reception Feb. 3, 4:30- 
6:30 p.m. 

SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY New England School 
of Art & Design Gallery (536-0383), 81 Arling- 
ton St, Boston. Mon.-Sat., 9 am.-5 p.m 
Through Feb. 16: “Randall Thurston: Silhou- 
etles.” 

— Sargent Hall, Suffolk University Law 
School, 120 Tremont St., Boston. Daily, 
10 am.-8 p.m. Feb. 6-12: “Afriterra: Rare 
Maps of Africa." 

THAYER ACADEMY (781-843-3580), 745 
Washington St., Braintree. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.- 
3 p.m. Through Feb. 4: paintings and draw- 
ings by Leon Robinson 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY Aidekman Arts Center 
(627-3518), Medford. Wed.-Sat., noon-8 p.m 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Feb. 3-27: BFA Candidates 
Juried Exhibition. Reception Feb. 3, 5- 
8 p.m. Through Feb. 6: MFA Candidates’ The- 
sis Exhibitions 

UMASS-DARTMOUTH Visual and Pertorm- 
ing Arts Building (508-999-8010), 285 Old 
Westport Rd., North Dartmouth. Call for hours 
Feb. 7-March 4: “An Incomplete History 
Women Photographers from Japan.” 
UMASS-LOWELL University Gallery (978- 
934-3491), McGauvran Student Center 
Wilder St., Lowell. Tues.-Fri., noon-3 p.m 
Through March 1: “Imagining Machines,” 
works by Jennifer Liston Munson. \ 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE Davis Museum and 
Cultural Center (781-283-2051), 106 Central 
St., Wellesley. Mon.-Thurs., 9 a.m.-9 p.m.; 
Fri., 9 a.m.-7 p.m,; Sat, 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 
noon-6 p.m. Ongoing: “Art of the Ancient 
Americas.” 

— Jewett Arts Center (781-283-2035). Mon.- 
Fri., 9 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon-5 p.m 
Through Feb. 3: “Thirty Six Units,” prints by 
Lennox Dunbar 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART 
(413-597-2429), Williamstown. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Permanent col- 
lection features European and American 
paintings from the 18th, 19th, and 20th cen- 
turies. Feb. 5-April 12: “Images of Architecture 
from the Collection.” Through June 25: “Fol- 
lowing the Pomegranate: Selections from the 
Textile Collection.” Through April 23: “Robert 
Morris: Senses.” 


“SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
|. Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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BARKING CRAB 


RESTAURANT 


Access by land or by sea 

Lunch & Dinner 11:30 AM to 11:00 PM 
Over the Northern Avenue Bridge 

88 Sleeper Street, Boston 

617 426 CRAB 


DECK OPEN 
overlooking boston harbor 


Best Beer Bar 


“Awarded: 
[iPRoPER BosTONIAN 


‘The SUNSET GRILL & TAP | 


Largest Selection of 


OCcCTOBERFEST BEERSI 


HULL MENU 
til 1 AM 


254.1331 


TSR Wireless 


=” Smart Place To Buy Wireless™ 


Word ee Service as low as 
$9.95 a Month! 


+ Internet Dispatch 

* E-Mail Notification 

+ FREE info Updates - 
News, Sports, Weather & Stocks : 

+ FREE Info Blast “* - Personalized 
Information “Blasted” Right to 
your Pager! 


"Restrictions apply. See store bor details. Offer ends March 15, 2000. 
* ond Motorole ore trademarks ond/or registered trodemarks of Motorola, inc. 


FREE Incoming Calls through the 


end of 2000! 

On all new Nextel National Business Plans™ 
Unlimited Nextel Direct Connect™ 
Nextel’s Exclusive Digital Two-Way Radio Feature 


Nextel Phones Manufactured by (M) moroncea 
NEXTEL How business gets done.~ 


Aaswal controct required. Must activate by February 29, 2000. See store for complete detoils. 

Nextel, the Nextel Logo, Nextel Direct Connect and How business gets done are trademarks 

ond/or service marks of Nextel Communications, inc. &, Motorola and i1000 ore trademorks 
and/or registered trademarks of Motorola, Inc. All rights reserved. 


TSR WIRELESS STORE LOCATIONS 
Somerville Meadow Glen Mall Boston (3 hocttion} 
617-666-6600 781-396-3336 617-338-6262 
1 Mall 617-236-7272 
34 617-859-4560 
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CAFE BELO, 181 Brighton Ave. (Osco 
Plaza), Boston, 783-4858. $3.85 per 
pound. Cafeterias are popular in Brazil, 
and so are spit-roasted churrascaria 
meats. This big, plain room has both: a buf- 
fet table of meat-'n'-taro Brazilian faves, 
and a guy slicing fresh roast pork and lin- 
guiga onto your plate. The Brazilian expats 
and Allston college kids here are getting 
the best deal in the hemisphere. 

COMMON GROUND, 85 Harvard Ave., All- 
ston, 783-2071. $5-$12. To go with a good 
pint of Guinness and nightly music, the 
kitchen at this Irish-themed bar tums out 
pub food from burgers to gourmet pizzas 
— not to mention a mean plate of sweet- 
potato fries. 

GRASSHOPPER, 1 

North Beacon St., All- 

ston, 254-8883. $7-$12. 

Vegan dining reaches 

new heights of elegance 

and excellence in this 
Chinese-Vietnamese 

restaurant entirely with- 

out meat stock, fish 

sauce, oyster sauce, or 

shrimp paste. Don’t miss 

vegi-"beef” with Chinese 

broccoli, the vegetarian 

dumplings, spicy curry 

lemongrass anything, or 

the “house nest” of fresh 

fried taro with five kinds 

of fake meat and just as 

many real vegetables. 

RANGOLI, 129 Brighton 

Ave., Allston, 562-0200. 

$5-$13. Something new 

to this area — South Indi- 

an food (generally spici- 

er, more fried, and more 

vegetarian than the more familiar North In- 
dian dishes). The dishes are so individual- 
istically flavored that it’s like Indian cuisine 
in Technicolor. Especially the crunchy- 
sweet samosa-bhel, the satisfying pav 
bhaji, masala dosa, and idli-sambhar. You 
can also fall back on the familiar tandoori 
TASCA, 1612 Comm Ave, 730-8002. $10- 
$15. Our advice is to stick to tapas (bar 
snacks) in what looks more like a sit-down 
dining room than the kind of loud tapas bar 
Spaniards call a tasca. Good Spanish wine 
list, so have a fino and some fried cala- 
mares, and enjoy. 

UVA, 1418 Comm Ave, 566-5670. $9.50- 
$22. A happening trattoria with a way-cool 
wine list. Superb antipasti and desserts. 
Try the grilled entrées, or custom-build 
your own pizza or dish .of homemade 
pasta. 


BACK BAY 
ABE & LOUIE’S, 793 Boylston St., Boston, 
(617) 536-6300. $17-$30. At last, a truly 


Sun., 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

ARMANI CAFE, 214 Newbury St., Boston, 
437-0909. $13-$28 (lunch, $7-$15). Ele- 
gant room, if you ignore the standing joke 
of waiters in black pants, black shoes, and 
black T-shirts. Pretty good northern Italian 
food — especially the authentic risottos 
and the long list of desserts. You will, of 


rants, after all, don't have Baja’s wonderful 
“ultimate chocolate cake,” or its grilled 
salmon quesadilla, or a heavenly roasted 
garlic memela (close your eyes — it's 
pizza). BR Sun:, 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

BIBA, 272 Boylston St., Boston, 426-7878. 
$14-$39. The restaurant all Boston keeps 


- talking about, with a vivid combination of 
bold décor and bolder food flavors. Ultra- 


trendy — fried food, strange foodstuffs, 
and familiar foods done as never before. 
Tremendous fun. BR Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 3 
p.m. 





BLUE CAT CAFE, 94 Mass Ave, Boston, 
(617) 247-9922. $8-$15. The latest “restau- 
rant concept” to rotate into this roomy bar- 
restaurant space (ex-Café Mojo, ex-575) 
has a jazz motif and the most upscale 
turntable stand we've ever seen. The ac- 
tion seems to be mostly in the bar, but 
there’s something to be said for eating at 
the all-booth restaurant, especially if you 
order the wasabi tuna salad, muffuletta 
sandwich, or “Southwest style” hanger 
steak. 

BOMBAY CAFE, 175 Mass Ave, Boston, 
247-0555. $8-$16. A storefront with a 
good, standard menu, somewhat richer in 
seafood and fried foods than many, and 
with enough non-spicy dishes to satisfy 
parents from lowa. Anything made with 
chicken tikka will be good, as will shrimp 
samosas, stuffed nan, mint paratha, and 
tandoori shrimp. 

CAFE LOUIS, 234 Berkeley Street, 


Boston, (617) 266-4680. $16-$30. This 
tiny, excellent café at the famously exclu- 
smartly from the loss of star chef Michael 
Schiow by totally retooling its menu — 
what was once precise and French is now 
wood-grilled and Italian. Swanky antipasto, 
THE CAPITAL GRILLE, 359 Newbury St., 
Boston, 262-8900. $17-$28. An upscale 
steakhouse with aged steaks almost as 
good as Morton's in a tonier atmosphege. 
Overpriced wines and underpriced 
desserts. Stick to the protein (great sword- 
fish, too) and salads, maybe the potatoes. 
CLIO, 370A Comm Ave (Eliot Hotel), 
Boston, 536-7200. $24-$36. Chef Ken 
Oringer is at the top of his game, with a cui- 
sine of focused flavors and sculptural pre- 
steak, scallops on a pedestal of salt. 
Maybe the best meal in the city right now. 
The distinguished, leopard-carpeted dining 
room couldn't be more different from the 
Eliot Lounge, which used to occupy this 
space. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

GYUHAMA, 827 Boyiston St., Boston, 437- 
0188. $11-$20. Vies with Ginza for the 
honor of best sushi in the city. The restau- 
rant side, with tables and a sushi bar and a 
few traditional screened-off rooms, fills up 
nightly with eamest sushi fans; the bar 
side, louder and smokier, is a pit stop for 
the the black-clad international under-25 


Set. 

THE JEWEL OF NEWBURY, 254 Newbury 
Street, Boston , 536-5523. $18-$26. Along 
the souk of Newbury Street, a posh if 
pricey Moroccan restaurant invites you to 
slow down over couscous, or fresh seafood 
soups and stews. 

KASHMIR, 279 Newbury St., Boston, 536- 
1695. $10-$15 (lunch, $4-$6). At last, an 
Indian restaurant as beautifully decorated 
and designed as the fancy Thai restau- 
rants. Plenty of wham in the food, too, from 
the samosas and humble vegetarian cur- 
ries up to the tandoori rack of lamb, pre- 





The following represent some of Greater Boston’s more noteworthy 
restaurants, some Boston Phoenix advertisers among them. Most 
of these listings have been distilled from our full-length reviews. 
Entrée prices are rounded to the nearest dollar. The symbol BR 
indicates that a restaurant serves brunch, and is followed by 
brunch hours. Restaurant hours, credit-card policy, and liquor 
information are not included, so be sure to call ahead. 


247-4777. $9-$11. At last, a bar with sand- 
wiches named after celebrities, where the 
celebrities can actually cook. Chefs, in fact. 
Boston's celebrity chefs designed some 
nifty sandwiches and salads, and a young 
staff makes them with top-shelf ingredi- 
ents. And serves them with some interest- 
ing American wines and world beers. A 
conversation-maker for people interested 
in food. 
PIGNOLI, 79 Park Plaza, Boston, 338- 
7500. $24-$33. Second restaurant by Lydia 
Shire, of Biba, less expensive and more fo- 
cused on Italian foods. The main strategy 
seems to be unusual morsels. The bread 
basket and pesto is glorious, and there are 
many excellent moments, especially in the 
starch departments. Initially a younger, hip- 
per crowd than the nationally famous Biba. 
THE RATTLESNAKE BAR, 384 Boyiston 
St., Boston, 859-8555. $6-$11. Pan-Ameri- 
can food with a Caribbean accent. Dress 
fancy/casual and eat 
better than usual. BR 
Sun., 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
SONSIE, 327 Newbury 
St., Boston, 351-2500. 
$9-$18. Wear your 
Newbury Street 
clothes, whatever 
those might be, to a 
fun, see-and-be-seen 
restaurant. Appetizers 
are often among the 
best things on the 
eclectic menu. Excel- 
lent bartenders who 
know how to mix a 
drink. Superior Sunday 
brunch and weekday, 
early-morning break- 
fast crowd. BR Sat., 
Sun., and Mon. holi- 
days, 11:30 a.m. to.3 
p.m. 
STEPHANIE’S, 190 
Newbury St., Boston, 
236-0990. $7-$24. Bistro-style dining, with 
a menu that’s partly Italian (pizza, risotto, 
calamari) and partly American (steak, pork 
chops). Comfort-food specials like meatioaf 
and pot pie served Sun.-Tues. BR Sun., 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 
TAPEO, 266 Newbury St., 267-4799. $3- 
$22. Evocative Spanish décor in this 
crowded and loud tapas bar—cum-dining 
room. Tapas and a terrific list of Spanish 
you shouldn't miss the zarzuela (seafood 
soup), or the orange-flavored flan. 
WISTERIA HOUSE, 204 Newbury St., 
Boston, 536-8866. $7-$16. Apparently a 
modest Chinese-American room (plus 
sidewalk tables) along Newbury Street, 
Wisteria House has a secret life as a taste 
of home for Taiwanese students and immi- 
grants, For a taste of Taiwan, don’t miss 
the pipa tofu (fried clouds flavored with 
shrimp), clams, or squid triple delights with 
basil, or stewed pig's ear — gelatinous but 
delicious, no kidding. 


BEACON HILL 
ARTU, 89 Charles St., Boston, 227-9023. 
$5-$12. A stylish, low-key trattoria and 
roastery with two locations. The Charles 
Street storefront is the place if you're in the 
mood for a terrific lamb sandwich, or if one 
of the nightly specials looks good. The orig- 
inal North End branch is a better spot for a 
full Italian dinner (longer menu; prices a 
dollar lower). At both, the food is affordable 
and consistently flavorful. 
FIGS, 42 Charles St., Boston, 742-3447. 
$10-$18 Small, busy branch of Todd En- 


LALA ROKH, 97 Mount Vernon St., 
Boston, 720-5511. $13-$17. Exotic, au- 
fufills, surpasses, and deconstructs our 
fantasies of ancient Persia all at once. Ab- 
solutely don't miss the eggplant appetizer 
and pilaf entrées. Many unique garnishes 
and subtle flavors do justice to a rare and 
classic cuisine. 

NO. 9 PARK, 9 Park Street, Boston, (617) 
742-9991. $21-$31. Chef Barbara Lynch 
grew up in Southie but cooks like a New 
Yorker. This spare, stylish bistro on the 
Common showcases her effusive approach 
to foresty Continental ingredients like 
chestnuts, fresh pasta, and foie gras. 
Pricey, but you can sit at the bar and order 
Belgian beer and a memorable mushroom 
flatbread pizza. 

SIAM CAFE, 197 Cambridge St. (Charles 
River Plaza), Boston, 227-1431. $8-$12. At 
last, a Thai testaurant for the area of Mass 
General Hospital and the backside of Bea- 
con Hill. Particularly strong on satay and 
the seafood entrées. 

TORCH, 26 Charles Street, Boston, (617) 
723-5939. $16-$22. Shiny and a little af- 
fected, but really good food carries the day. 
The early crowd walks in from Beacon Hill, 
dressed in the look that launched a thou- 








sand catalogues, and then the food makes 
them happy and talkative and loud. You, 
too. 


CHARLESTOWN 
FIGS, 67 Main St., Charlestown, 242-2229. 
$10-$18. From the people who brought you 


(topped with fresh arugula and tomatoes). 
The tiramisu may be the best in town. BR 
OLIVES, 10 City Square, Boston, 242- 
1999. $15-$29. Fairly expensive, and ex- 
pect a long wait unless you're a celebrity. 
But worth every cent and minute. The pan- 
Mediterranean cuisine here is served with 
a shot of pure genius, making it one of 
Boston’s best (and most sophisticated) 
eateries. The dishes — from the classic 
Olives tart to the “falling chocolate cake” — 
are so inspired it’s hard to believe they're 
not classics. 


CHINATOWN 

BA DAT RESTAURANT, 28 Harrison Ave., 
Boston, 426-8838. $4-$7. Very nice pho in 
numerous variations in a quiet storefront. 
BLUE DINER, 150 Kneeland St. (South 
Station), 695-0087. $4-$13. Not quite a 
diner, not even very blue, this is still the 
best place to go for a serious meal at 3 
a.m. The all-night hours, the barbecue 
menu, and the cool bar in back called the 
Art Zone draw everyone from cops to club- 
bers. 

BUDDHA’S DELIGHT, 5 Beach St., 
Boston, 451-2395. $4-$10. Chinese and 
Vietnamese Buddhist-temple cuisine, strict- 


visual work in this tradition, but it 


with lemongrass. Good coffee. Weird 


GRAND CHAU CHOW, 41-45 Beach St, 
Boston, 292-5166. $4-$22. A fancier sup- 
plement to the popular Chau Chow 
Seafood Restaurant across the street, with 


ing General Gau’s chicken. 
JUMBO SEAFOOD, 7 Hudson St., Boston, 
542-2823. $8-$13 (fresh fish priced per 
pound). Reviewer Robert Nadeau wrote: 
“I've been eating in Chinatown and taking 
notes about it for about 25 years. Jumbo 
Seafood is one of the best places I've ever 
eaten there, which means it is one of the 
best places | have ever eaten.” Even the 
tice is unusually good, but don't miss pea 
pod stems_and other green vegetables, : 
live-tank steamed seafood, or Hong Style 
LE! JING, 20 Hudson St., Boston, 292- 
6238. $8-$35. Everything from won ton 
soup to a three-course Peking duck, but 
the emphasis is on South Chinese banquet 
dishes in a more formal and expensive din- 
ing room. Recommended: the beef teriyaki, 
Steamed minced shrimp balls, clams with 
black bean sauce, and taking a chance on 
dessert. BR Dim sum daily, 11 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m. 
NEW SHANGHAI RESTAURANT, 21 Hud- 
son St., Boston, 338-6688. $8-$17. China- 
town’s venerable Szechuan palace refur- 
bished and refocused on Shanghai cold ap- 
petizers and soy-based stews. Five-spice 
beef and duck, crispy eel (outstanding, no 
joke), crispy scallops with black-pepper 
sauce, steamed prawns with garlic, whole 
fish with braised bean curd — a consistent- 
ly fine meal handsomely served. You could 
dress up for this. BR Dim sum on Sat. and 
Sun., 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
PEARL VILLA, 25-27 Tyler St., Boston, 
338-8770. $5-$15. Superb South Chinese 
and Malaysian food are the attractions in 
this small but serious restaurant. Don't 
miss the Malaea Lobak (spring-roll piatter 
is a pale description), live-tank lobster and 
seafood, beautiful vegetables, and some- 
thing fried. Hot pepper is mostly in the red 
sauce on the side. Refreshing fruit smooth- 
ies and cold soups for dessert. 
PEKING CUISINE, 10 Tyler St., Boston, 
542-5857. $3-$9. Formerly known as China 
Grove, this family-style restaurant contin- 
ues in the Mandarin and Szechuan tradi- 
tion of its predecessor. Serves both stan- 
dard Chinese fare as well as more adven- 
turesome dishes like scallops with black- 
pepper sauce and sautéed eel with yellow 
leeks. BR Dim sum on Sat. and Sun.,.11:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 
PENANG, 685-681 Washington St., 
Boston, 451-6372. $5-$17. If you've been 
hesitating about Malaysian food, hesitate 
no more. Penang is as much fun as the old 
Trader Vic's, and has much more interest- 
ing food. The sharpest flavors are in the roti 
canai appetizer, as well as familiar morsels 
like the Penang popia and chicken satay. 
Lively entrées are the yam pots (featuring 
delicious mashed taro root), the “house 
special” squid or lobster or crabs with a 
complex sauce, and the fragrant beef ren- 


dang. 

PHO BOLSA RESTAURANT, 1 Stuart St., 
Boston, 695-1843. $4-$6. A good attempt 
to market Vietnamese soup with a user- 
friendly menu describing the usual 18 vari- 
ations of pho with encouraging English 
prose. The soup is very close to what you 
can get with a little more courage else- 
where, once you've had a few experiences 
at Pho Bolsa. Stir-fries less reliable. 

PHO PASTEUR, 682 Washington St., 
Boston, 482-7467. $3-$10. Superb special- 
ist in noodle soups, beef or chicken based, 
with a variety of mix-ins, Also a line of 











drinks and desserts, and some, like “avo- 
cado juice” (actually a luscious milkshake), 
SOUTH STREET DINER, 178 Kneeland 
St. (South Station), Boston, 350-0028. $3- 
$6. in the funky little 1920s diner building at 
the comer of South and Kneeland Streets, 
this 24/7 diner (formerly Boston's Original 
Diner) serves solid, handmade versions of 
what you'd expect: burgers, fries, cheese 
omelets, and plenty of coffee. Beer and 
wine served. All credit cards. BR All day 
Sat. and Sun. 

TAIWAN CAFE, 34 Oxford Street, China- 
town, 426-8181. $5-$19. This Chinatown 
jewel features home-style cooking you 
don't usually see on the English-language 
menu, and doesn’t make any of the familiar 
tourist dishes. It's quite friendly to non- 
Asian customers who know and appreciate 
the food. Get to know the sautéed eggplant 
with basil, or some of the best steamed 
floundér and sautéed snow-pea tendrils 
ever. 


PRUDENTIAL 


AMBROSIA ON HUNTINGTON, 116 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, 247-2400. $16-$29 In 
a dramatic and sophisticated setting, dish- 


es strongly influenced by provincial French | 
cuisine are sparked into the sublime by | 


Asian seasonings. An emphasis on native 
New England game and seafood, as well 
as wonderfully imaginative desserts. Lively 
bar scene as the evening . 

KAYA KOREAN-JAPANESE RESTAU- 
RANT, 581 Boylston St., Boston, 236- 
5858, 437-1882. $9-$20 (lunch, $5-$10). 
Hearty Korean dishes with a Japanese 


sense of variety and refinement; Japanese | 
food almost as good. A respite from nearby | 
Copley Place. Don't miss the popular tem- . | 


pura udon at lunch, superb gaibi (marinat- 
ed short ribs), or the fiery stir-fried squid. 
Second location at 1924 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge (Porter Sq.), 497-5656. BR 11:30-3 
MARCHE MOVENPICK, 800 Boylston 
Street (Pru Mall), Boston, (617) 578-9700. 
$5-$18. Yikes! If Epcot Center were rein- 
carnated as a restaurant, it might resemble 
this giant outpost of Swiss megachain 
Mévenpick. You move among themed food 
Stations with a cafeteria tray, then pick a 
themed room to eat in. This is more about 
entertainment (and waiting) than great 
cooking, so go for the simple things — 
fresh oysters, fruit smoothies — and the 
fun, hard-to-find dishes like Swiss sausage 
and résti potatoes. 


WATERFRONT 


THE BARKING CRAB, 88 Sleeper St. | 


(Northern Ave. Bridge), Boston, 426- 
CRAB. $7-$15. A hearty clam shack — ac- 
tually a lobster tent gone year-round with a 
crab name. Warm informality blends simple 
seafood entrées and the odd yuppie treat 
into things like the “crab burger.” The fun is 
eating Jike this with a full view-of: the down- 
town skyscrapers. Hearty desserts and 


local microbrews as well. Familiar, yet new. | 


FAJITAS & ’RITAS, 25 West St., Boston, 


426-1222. $5-$11. Lively, casual Tex-Mex | 


restaurant and margarita bar. Décor is pro- 
vided mostly by the customers, who cover 
the walls with crayon graffiti. 

THE GOOD LIFE, 28 Kingston St. (Down- 
town Crossing), Boston, 451-2622. $7-$20. 
A Runyonesque joint that combines a 
neighborhood fee! with downtown flavor. 


The food is basic — burgers, buffalo | 


wings, steak — and the bar harks back to a 
day when men were men and martinis were 
all eight ounces. 

HIBERNIA, 25 Kingston Street (Downtown 
Crossing), Boston (617) 292-2333. $17- 
$28. The Irish theme is so subtle you could 
miss it at this hip, narrow nightclub/restau- 
rant next to the venerable J.J. Foley's. The 
kitchen, when we visited, had a split per- 
sonality: the attempts at fusion felt 
hamhanded (i.e., “lobster potstickers” over- 
whelmed by ginger and soy), but modified 
Classics were graceful and tasty: beautiful 
purple-potato salad with smoked-trout 
paté, sweet-crusted grilled chicken, and a 
towering “berry surprise” for dessert. Music 
and dancing starts at 10_p.m. nightly. 
MAISON ROBERT, 45 School St., Boston, 
227-3370. $17-$32. Traditionial French cui- 
sine with a few contemporary touches. 
Large portions. This is actually two restau- 
rants in one — a formal dining room up- 
Stairs (jacket and tie required) with entrées 
starting at $17, and a more relaxed and ro- 
mantic café downstairs. 

MAX'S DELI CAFE, 151 Milk St., Boston, 
330-9790. $5-$8. A trendy, downtown café 
with a New York deli struggling to get out. 
Kenya AA coffee with surprisingly good 
chicken soup and decent pastrami sand- 
wiches, once you turn down the focaccia, 
Swiss-cheese, and Dijon-mustard options. 
BR Serves breakfast. 

OSKAR’S, 107 South St. (Leather District), 
Boston, 542-6756. $17-$26. Hovering be- 
tween goth and industrial in decor, be- 
tween Boston and New York in mood, 
Oskar’s epitomizes the new wave of down- | 
town lounge-restaurants. Cigars are abun- | 


| dant. The kitchen serves lunch, dinner, 


cocktails, and late supper. 
SILVERTONE, 69 Bromfield St. Boston, | 
(617) 338-7887. $6-$12. This sleek under- | 
ground bar on funky old Bromfield Street 
gets kinda packed after work, but the menu 
is worth a look if you can score a table: 
cheap, good, no-nonsense takes on home- 
style food like meatloaf and steak tips. Also 
a nice stop for lunch. The wine list is short 
and ingly uninflated. } 
THE VAULT, 105 Liberty Square, Boston, 
292-9966. $20-$32. With its linen table- 
cloths, high ceilings, and grand bar, this 
wedge-shaped room has all the markings 
of a classic downtown restaurant. But the 
cooking hums with an adventurous spirit, 
and the extensive wine list is cleverly cho- 
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down since then, and Masa is the first 
serious new restaurant in more than a 
year to open on Tremont Street’s 
restaurant row. It replaces the South 
End Grill, which was owned by the 
same people, who also own next-door 
| Appetito. 


The word “masa” refers to a simple 


tillas; steamed masa is also the basic 
filling of a tamale. It’s a staple of rural 
cooking, pure peasant food, and you 
won’t find much of it here. Nothing 

| about this restaurant is peasant; this is 
clear from the moment the waiter ar- 
rives with an amuse-bouche — two lit- 
tle ovoid bits of chili cornbread dusted 
with grated cheese, set on a pristine 
white plate. Peasant restaurants do not 
offer an amuse-bouche. They also do 
not have linen tablecloths, or beautiful 
heavy knives and forks, or dark wood 
booths with cushioned beige headrests. 
Masa has these things. To balance the 
sense of luxury, the room is actually 
kind of airy and casual, with 
beige+and-white walls, and 
weathered, whitewashed 
planters dividing the dining 

| room from the bar. 

Much has been made of 
chef Philip Aviles’s experimen- 
tation with Nuevo Mexicano 
cooking, or whatever you want 
to call it, but he’s not exactly a 
slave to his theme: the Mexi- 
can touches here are used 
more for accent than for sub- 
stance. A typical dish is the 
caesar (césar?) salad ($6), 
which consisted of torn ro- 
maine, a tangy caesar dress- 
ing, and strips of blue corn 
chips standing in for croutons. 
It was clever without messing 
up a good original. Then there 
was the smoked-corn-and- 
crab chowder ($6), which had 
nothing observably Mexican 
about it at all. But it was terrif- 
ic, peppery and so thick that 
the soup didn’t really flow: you 
could eat it right to left, spoon 
creeping toward the pile of 
crabmeat in the center. 

The menu descriptions at Masa are 
such detailed catalogues of ingredients 
that you can’t always figure out what 
your food is going to be. The issue was 
especially acute with “grilled calamari 
and seasonal oyster” (subtitle: “black- 
ened corn relish, vine ripe tomatoes, 
avocado and chile lime vinaigrette”; $9) 
— a description that doesn’t really hint 
that you’re going to get three thick 
curls of grilled squid sitting atop a pret- 
ty cylinder of rough-ground gua- 
camole. (The seasonal oyster is almost 
incidental.) I wouldn’t have minded a 
little more squid, but it was a very good 
appetizer; the calamari had an excellent 
grilled flavor, and the guac was great. 
But the menu could just as easily have 
been describing a pile of tentacles in an 
upscaled tomato sauce. 

Then again, “lemon marinated 
shrimp and charred tomato salsa” 
(“with crisp yucca chips”; $13) pretty 





Mexican corn dough used to make tor- 








(617) 338-8884 

439 Tremont Street (South End), 
Boston 

Open Sun and Tues—Thurs, 

5-10 p.m.; Fri and Sat, 5-11 p.m. 


Closed Monday. 

AE, DC, Disc, MC, Visa 
Full bar 
Smoking at bar only 

x Sidewalk-level access 


much covered it: there were the chips, 
there were the three giant grilled 
prawns stacked up, there was the inter- 
esting-tasting salsa (was that 
horseradish?), There was even a sur- 
prise: a little tangle of pickled white 
onions dancing across the top. Again, it 
all worked very well, although paying 
$4.33 a shrimp seems almost perverse 
if you’re not on an expense account. 
The roasted salmon ($19) was an 


excellent dish. The idea works like this: 
start with a fillet of salmon — pink, 
lush, thick-flaked, and shaped into a 
disk — and set it on a cloud of salty 
diced cucumbers. Give the salmon a lit- 
tle cap of oven-crusted horseradish 
cream, and top it all with a few glisten- 
ing orange salmon eggs. The 
horseradish is a “hot” taste, the cucum- 
ber is “cool,” and the salmon is big and 
flavorful enough to mediate the tug-of- 
war. It is a wonderful combination, and 
gorgeous to look at, and if'you have 
eaten down the street at Metropolis 
Café you will probably notice the eerie 
similarity to the salmon pavé served 
there. It’s a distinctive dish, and the re- 
semblance is no coincidence: Masa’s 
Philip Aviles and Metropolis’s Seth 
Woods are old friends who used to 
work together on Nantucket. Either 
version is worth a trip to the South 
End. 











SOUTH (END) BY SOUTHWEST: the Mexicanness at Masa is sometimes more a 


matter of rhetoric than substance, but that’s because the chef knows when to hold back. 


‘Mexican food gets the high-end treatment 
| BY STEPHEN HEUSER A couple years ago you 


couldn’t swing a catfish in the South End without 
hitting a brand-new bistro. The land grab has calmed 


One idea that struck me as neat and 
original was “ratatouille salsa,” which 
was served with a monkfish fillet ($19). 
The monkfish had a nice pan-seared 
crust along one edge, but it was the 
ratatouille that stood out; chopping up 
the vegetables really small, and keeping 
the flavors lively with peppers and vine- 
gar, avoids the trap of soft goopiness 
that ratatouille can fall into. 

A couple of nice cold-weather dishes 
made only the slightest nod to south- 
of-the-border cooking. A tenderloin 
($21) served with a cloud of mashed 
potatoes was a fairly modest-sized 
piece of meat, tender and cooked to the 
rare side of medium-rare. There was a 
bit of chili in the sauce around it. A 
“skillet-roasted Muscovy duck breast” 
($18) had a striking presentation, with 
the duck breast fanned tightly around a 
pile of garlic mashed potatoes, piled 
with braised greens and topped with a 
haystack of deep-fried green-onion 
straws. It was lovely, the meat nicely 
cooked and the “cranberry chile sauce” 
betraying not a hint of pepper taste. 

Desserts (all $7) are another area 
where the Mexican influence came on 
subtly, if at all. “Chocolate mousse 
tacos” were actually small crépes, filled 





with tasty mousse and served on a plate 
densely crosshatched with vivid red 
raspberry sauce. “Coconut parfait” was 
surprisingly compelling and, like all the 
desserts, quite arranged: picture a little 
cup formed from dark chocolate, filled 
with a sweet-tart cream, and topped 
with ground pistachios and toasted co- 
conut. Scatter some berries around the 
plate. More flamboyant was the goat- 
cheese rice pudding, which was served 
in five dollops around a highly decora- 
tive plate, surrounded by a virtual ab- 
stract painting of sauce. The goat 
cheese had a very subtle effect on the 
pudding, mitigating the sweet edge and 
giving it a little more substance. Again, 
it wasn’t especially Mexican. And, as 
much as I love Mexican food, that 
wasn’t particularly a problem. 


Stephen Heuser can be reached at 
sheuser@phx.com. 
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The other Rhones 
Two unheralded grapes make their move 
BY DAVID MARGLIN Every big success breeds another. | 


In the wine world, one recent success story has been that | 
of syrah — also called shiraz — the star red grape of | 


France’s Rhéne Valley. Syrah has been made 
into wonderful wines in the US and Aus- 
tralia; now, in its wake, come two other red 
grapes from the Rhéne — grenache and 
mourveédre. 

Historically, these grapes haven’t received 
much attention on their own; in the South- 
ern Rhone, they’ve commonly been used for 
blending. They've also been grown under 
many aliases: mourvédre is often called 
“monastrell” in Spain and “mataro” in the 
US and Australia; grenache goes by “tinta 
garnacha” (or just “garnacha”) in Spain. 

These days, however, both mourvédre and 
grenache are being made into interesting 
and affordable wines — lush and fruity, with 
big bold flavors, especially when the vines 
are old and yields are kept low. The emer- 
gence of these grapes is part of a deeper 
trend toward bolder, spicier, fruitier New 
World wines —. and a trend among Ameri- 
can wine drinkers of getting more adventur- 
ous. Combine that adventuresome attitude 
and passion for big fruit with the widespread | 
desire to pay less than $25 for a bottle of 
wine, and voila! You’ve got the right condi- 
tions for grenache, mourvédre, and blends of | 
the two to flourish. 

And as they flourish, they keep getting 
better. D’Arenberg’s “Custodian,” for exam- 
ple, is a deep and complex grenache wine; 
the Australian family that makes it has been 
using grenache for several generations. The 
renowned Perrin family, makers of Chateau 





de Beaucastel, one. of the Rhéne’s premier 


wines, recently released the inaugural wine 
from Tablas Creek, their new California 
winery. The 1997 Tablas Creek Rouge is a 
traditional blend of grenache, mourvédre, 
and syrah; at $30, it’s a little pricier than 
most wines made from these varieties, but 
it’s worth it. 

Grenache and mourvédre are not yet ex- 
actly household words for most wine 
drinkers. Nor are these wines to everyone’s 
taste. Many wine drinkers prefer subtlety — 
and these varietals are rarely accused of that. 
But if you yearn for something a little differ- 
ent, and if you don’t mind being engulfed in 
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sen. 

LES ZYGOMATES, 129 South St., Boston, 
542-5108. $13-$24. This bistro with a gen- 
uinely French feel has a wine-bar angle 
(the list of 40-odd wines changes weekly), 
an artsy angle (galleries across the street, 
their owners perched at the bar), and a 
shamelessly Gallic angle. The menu favors 
purism over culinary excitement, but the 
place has a buzz about it nonetheless. 


EAST BOSTON 

ANGELO & SONS SEAFOOD, 297-299 
Chelsea Street (Day Square), East Boston, 
567-2500. $7-$18. Just out of sight of the 
Logan runways, this East Boston seafood 
joint is the best reason we know to. drive 
through the Callahan Tunnel. The owner 
spent much of his life as a fisherman, and 
his love of the catch shines through every- 
where, Order the mixed-shellfish plate to 
start (it’s called “seafood aioli”), and what- 
ever's on the specials board. 
SANTARPIO’S, 111 Chelsea St., Boston, 
567-9871. $3-$11. One of the classic 
Boston pizzas, thin crust toasted to a mar- 
velous crisp. And a font of wood-fired, East 
Boston “barbecue” items — skewers of 
lamb or sausage served simply with peas- 
ant bread and a hot cherry tomato. And 
that's all there is in a neighborhood bar 
with a core of boxing fans. Don't knock 
Boom-Boom Mancini or Vinnie Paz’ in 
here. 


THE FENWAY 

BROWN RICE, 14A Westland Avenue, 
Boston, 247-5320. $5.95-$6.50. One of the 
least expensive sit-down restaurants in the 
city, this Symphony spot with a cozy front 
bar dishes out perfectly good Thai food, 
with a nice tempura-style vegetable appe- 
tizer called “Thai sticks” and tangy papaya 
salad. 

EL PELON, 92 Peterborough Street, 
Boston, (617) 262-9090. $1.50-$4.50. A 
tiny taqueria in the West Fenway channels 
the cheap-’n’-fun spirit of West Coast burri- 
to shops, but fuels it with the inventive en- 
ergy of a chef who's worked in some of the 
city’s high-end bistro kitchens. It’s hard to 
go wrong here, and at $3 to $5 an item, 
you might as well try it all. Don't miss this. 
LINWOOD GRILL & BARBECUE, 81 Kil- 
mamock Street, Boston, 247-8099. $8-$17. 








Good barbecue and really good 
Caribbean-accented specials at this funky 
New Southern joint annexed to a stalwart 
dive bar. Spoon-soft lamb “riblets” come 
with sweet-spicy chutney; the “smoked fish 
of the day” could make a dinner in itself. 
Excellent fried things. The barstools are 
topped with tractor seats. 

SOPHIA’S, 1270 Boylston St., Boston, 
(617) 351-7001. $15-$19. A big room with 
drinks and entertainment (this used to be 
the nightclub Quest) serving Spanish-style 
tapas from early evening. Since no one in 
urban Spain dines until almost midnight, 
we aren't too surprised that the place is 
pretty empty until about nine, and we aren't 
too proud to sneak in for Manchego flan, 
roasted stuffed peppers, baked avocado 
and shrimp in garlic sauce. You could be 
pretty happy with a full diner of Chilean sea 
bass or veal cutlets, too. 

TIGER LILY, 8 Westland Ave (Symphony), 
Boston. (617) 267-8881. $11-$24. A big 
Malaysian restaurant full of Trader Vic 
decor and all kinds of semi-exotic food. 
Don't miss the elaborate satay tofu, or the 
“double ayam” which is a chicken done up 
like a Peking duck in three fluffy steamed 
buns. You can dress informally, if you ig- 
nore the people going on to the Symphony 
most nights. 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
BLACK CROW CAFFE, 2 Perkins St. 
(Hyde Sq.), Jamaica Plain, 983-9231. $14- 
$25. A continental café with owners and 
some décor from the West Indies. Great 
soups, salads, cappuccino — and desserts 
to die for. BR Sun., 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
JAKE’S BOSS BBQ, 3492 Washington 
St., Jamaica Plain, 983-3701. $5-$15. Vet- 
eran pitmaster Kenton Jacobs brings 
Texas smoked barbecue back to the inner 
city, in a handy location next to Doyle's. 
Beef brisket and chopped (pork) barbecue 
best show off the smoker, and don’t miss 
the smoke-enriched collards and cowboy 
beans. 

JP SEAFOOD CAFE, 730 Centre St., Ja- 
maica Plain, 983-5177. $10-$24 (lunch, $7- 
$9).A neighborhood sushi bar and Korean- 
Japanese restaurant that’s part of an es- 
tablished fish store, so you know every- 
thing will be terrific. And it is, especially 
dumplings, scallion pancakes, stir-fries 
pura, and an excellent bibimbop. And did | 
mention top-quality sushi? 

EL ORIENTAL, 416 Centre St. (Hyde Sq.), 








Jamaica Plain, 524-6464. $5-$11. The ori- 
ent in question is Eastern Cuba, inspiring 
amazing soups, Cubano sandwiches, and 
red-beans-and-rice to rank with any. Fierce 
chocolate batido, too. A neat little lun- 
cheonette to help us forget the loss of the 
Espafiola across the street. 


KENMORE/BU 

AUDUBON CIRCLE, 838 Beacon St. 
(Audubon Circle), Boston, 421-1910. $7- 
$12. The second baby from the team be- 
hind Cambridge's Miracle of Science is a 
sleek, no-nonsense wood-paneled room 


that produces some of the best grilled food 
you can get in a bar: moist chicken slices 
tossed over a salad, an amusing box of 
Chinese potstickers, seared rare tuna 
Steak, a generous cheeseburger with the 
most flavorful home fries for miles. 
BOSTON BEER WORKS, 61 Brookline 
Ave., Boston, 536-2337. $7-$17 (lunch $5- 
$10) Orie of the city’s first brewpubs, this 
lofty, neo-industrial space across from Fen- 
way Park offers a large and changing se- 
lection of beers, from cask-conditioned 
ales to fruif novelties. Since our review, the 
menu has been spruced up to include 
eclectic Americana like mako shark skew- 
ers. 

CAFE SHIRAZ, 1030 Comm Ave, Boston, 
566-8888. $10-$17. A large and pretty 
place, with a rotation of exotic Persian 
dishes in a generic Middle East and Ameri- 
can kosher (meat) menu. Don't miss the 





fruity, spicy flavors, then you'll find any of the 
following wines well worth the effort it might 
take to track it down. I’ve listed the regions of 
origin to make the wines easier to find. 

1998 Navarra El Chaparral de Vega 
Sindoa Bodegas Nekeas (Spain, $11). 
What a deal! Fruit-forward, though a tad 
rough around the edges. Plenty of barely 
ripe cherries, and a nibble of sandalwood. 
Serve with stew or cassoulet. 

1997 Grenache Yalumba Bush Vine 
Barossa 1997 (Australia, $15). Mambo- 
jambo black fruit, really ripe. Almost hot.: 
Lots to recommend this nutty bombshell. 
Serve with spicy, spicy food. 

1997 Domaine de L’Hortus Pic Saint 
Loup Languedoc (France, $15). A blend of 
syrah, mourvédre, and grenache. Bright and 
lively, with flavors of cracked pepper and 
black fruit. A bit nutty, but what an earthy 
finish! A killer value. 

1997 Zaca Mesa Cuvée Z Santa Bar- 
bara County (California, $18). A complex 
blend of grenache, mourvédre, syrah, and 
the lesser-known counoise and cinsaut. 
Tastes of cranberries and cherries, some 
pepper, and herbal notes like sage. Some- 
what tannic, but will soften with age. 

1997 Ridge Mataro Bridgehead Vine- 
yard Contra Costa County (California, 
$20). Ebullient and spicy, barbed black fruit 
and rhubarb. Sorta thorny, a touch of tar, 
but a compelling drinking wine. Not a deli- 
cate beauty; it wants grilled meats and bar- 
becue sauce. 

1998 Jaffurs Grenache Stoldman Vine- 
yard Central Coast (California, $20). Light 
ruby color; flavors of leather, strawberry, 
and cranberry. A winner from this consis- 
tently reliable producer, if somewhat thinner 
than expected. Think pomegranates. 








1997 Cline Small Berry Vineyard 
Mourvedre Contra Costa County (Califor- 
nia, $22). Cline is a master of mourvédre. 
Tightly wound cassis, somewhat jumpy. 
Great with breaded fried fish such as sole, or 
fried chicken. Medium body; bold, but not 
too much. 

1997 Cline Mourvédre Ancient Vines 
Contra Costa County (California, $22). 
Less Sturm und Drang than the Small Berry 
Vineyard. More balanced and rounder. Very 
approachable; goes well with grilled meats. A 
hearty party wine. 

1997 D’Arenberg “Custodian” 
Grenache McClaren Vale (Australia, $24). 
Rhubarb, above all. Then some plum and 
raspberries, very sweet and sensuous. 
Jammy. Bold, wild, and ready to roll. Try it 
with short ribs, pepper-crusted ahi tuna, or 
any nice pizza. A keeper. 

© 

If you’re feeling the urge to taste a ton of 
wine, or just to be in the company of 16,000 
other wine nuts, you should definitely con- 
sider coming to the Boston Wine Expo this 
weekend. It’s on Saturday and Sunday, 
February 5 and 6, at the World Trade Cen- 
ter. Tickets are $50, but slightly discounted 
tickets can be purchased in advance from 
various area liquor merchants, by calling 
(877) 946-3976, or by visiting http://www 
.wine-expos.com. I'll be there. 

And if your IPO just went through the 
roof, consider checking out the 15th annual 
Anthony Spinazzola Gala on Friday night, 
February 4, also at the World Trade Center. 
It’s a great way to meet winemakers and the 
world’s leading chefs, and the Spinazzola 
Foundation uses the proceeds to fund nutri- 
tion programs, hunger relief, and other 
food-related community service. Tickets are 
$175, of which $125 is tax-deductible; call 
(877) 946-3976. 

For columnist Thor Iverson’s tips on navi- 
gating the Expo, check out http://www 
-bostonphoenix.com/archive/food/00/01/ 
27/UNCORKED. html. * 


David Marglin can be reached at 
wine@phx.com. 





soups, pilafs, kebabs, shishlik, and bakla- 
va. Open Saturday nights, but closed Fri- 
day nights and Saturday lunches. 
CORNWALL’S RESTAURANT AND OYS- 
TER BAR, 510 Comm Ave, Boston, 262- 
3749. $4-$7. English-theme pub with ex- 
cellent beers and ales (draft stouts!) and 
quietly homemade food. First-class raw 
bar. A proper grilled Reuben sandwich. 
Lean pastrami. Real fried potatoes. Small, 
personal-type space, so beware of Red 
Sox fans. BR Sun. of Sox home games 
only, noon to 3 p.m. 

ELEPHANT WALK, 900 Beacon St. 


(Audubon Circle), Boston, 247-1500. $6- 
$23. Just a great restaurant, doing every- 
thing well. The Cambodian food, like som- 
lah machou, banana-flower salad, and 
amok de fruits de mer, is a whole level up 
from any other Southeast Asian restaurant 
in the area. The French food is no longer 
just for cowards — it’s first-class nouvelle 
cuisine, with gloriously beautiful and deli- 
cious desserts. 


NORTH END 

ARTU, 6 Prince St., Boston, 742-4336. $7- 
$14. Stylish, inexpensive trattoria and 
roastery. See listing under Beacon Hill. 
BRICCO, 241 Hanover St., Boston, (617) 
248-6800. $17-$26 (“tastings” menu 
around $4/item). A’ stylish experiment in 
clean-tasting grilled Italian food — includ- 
ing a tapas-like “tastings” menu. The dish- 
es don't all reach their potential, but the 








cooking (pork-and-grape skewers, giant 
seared gnocchi, dressed smelts) has verve 
to spare. One of the smoothest-looking 
rooms in the North End. Great wine list. 

MARCUCCIO’S, 125 Salem St., Boston, 
723-1807. $9-$17. It's like a Newbury 
Street bistro with better food. Some of the 
fancy Italian dishes come with highly fla- 
vored colorless sauces as weirdly effective 
as transparent beer; some are just directly 
tasty. Be sure to have the antipasti (which 


lean on fresh grilled vegetables), the veal ~ 


marsala, and seafood with “tomato-water” 
sauce. Try to get the chocolate paté with 
rosewater, too. 

MAURIZIO’S, 364 Hanover St., Boston, 
367-1123. $15-$24. At street level, this is a 
spare, crowded trattoria with off-white 
walls; downstairs, it’s roomier and feels 
warmer, with exposed brick and a wine cel- 
lar. The menu is strong on bistro-ized ver- 
sion of Italian standards; more inventive 
dishes are hit-or-miss. 

IL PANINO, 11 Parmenter St., Boston, 
720-1336. $7-$12. Traditional Italian 
seafood and pasta dishes, nicely prepared 
and served by a staff that oozes charm. A 
local favorite, as you can tell from the line 
outside the door. BR 

RESTAURANT POMODORO, 319 
Hanover St., Boston, 367-4348. $9-$20. A 
few-frills storefront offering savory, almost 
overwhelming platters. The action is in the 
daily specials, but watch for the red meat, 
risotto with lamb sausage, anything with 
fritters, and the roast-vegetable salad. 
They take reservations but use the nearby 
cafés when tables aren't ready. No 
desserts, so it’s back to the cafés. No prob- 
lem. 

SAGE, 69 Prince St., Boston, 248-8814. 
$15-$21. A treasure trove of fine food in a 
small, understated room. Along with the 
herb after which the restaurant is named, 
chef Tony Susi is partial to local ingredi- 
ents and novel combinations: pan-seared 
sea bass, New England shelifish stew in 
lemongrass broth, oven-roasted sausage 
with braised cabbage and soft polenta. 


SOUTH END 

ADDIS RED SEA, 544 Tremont St., 
Boston, 426-8727. $6-$9. Perhaps 
Boston's most exotic dining experience, 
and certainly one of ‘its most rewarding. 
Spicy Ethiopian stews arrive on huge sour- 
dough pancakes as patrons sit on stools 
around woven tables. Be sure to start with 
a warm dip and the cottage cheese with 








red-pepper powder. Eating without silver- 
ware turns out to be easier than you think. 
AQUITAINE, 569 Tremont Street, Boston, 
(617) 424-8577. $16-$26. Seth and Shari 
Woods build on the success of their 
Metropolis Café with this new all-French 
bistro that reminds us how good foie gras 
and truffles can be. Hanger steak and fries 
are so deeply flavored with truffle 
demiglace they seem almost cheap at $17; 
same for the duck-and-foie-gras ravioli. 
You'll barely recognize the old space of 
Botolph’s on Tremont, now sleek and dark 
and woody; the crowd is huge and so is the 
somewhat pricey wine list. 

BETTY’S WOK AND NOODLE DINER, 
250 Huntington Avenue (Symphony), 
Boston, 424-1950. $7-$15. Postmodern 
permutations of Pan-Asian panoply! Cuban 
coffee caffeinates crowd! Retro rice bar re- 
ally. . . doesn’t all fit together. But it’s live- 
ly, and you can eat pretty well if you like 
spicy, and if you make sure to get the “cool 
cukes and weed,” the “curried rodeo rings,” 
and no more than three choices off the 
vegetable bar to be stir-fried with either the 
Asian Pesto or the Madras-Curry sauce. 
BLACKSTONE’S ON THE SQUARE, 1525 
Washington Street (South End), 247-4455. 
$10-$16. You want that trendy South End 
feel without paying nosebleed entree 
prices. You want to say you ate on Wash- 
ington Street before everyone discovered 
Washington Street. You want to drink 14 
kinds of vodka (presumably not at once). 
As long as you steer clear of the mini-piz- 
zas, Blackstone's is your place — for the 
scene, the prices, and the peppy New 
American appetizers. . 

BOB THE CHEF'S, 604 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, 536-6204. $6-$13. The same mild- 
mannered soul food in a newly (and hand- 
somely) bistro-ized space makes this a 
meliow place for an evening out, often with 
live jazz. Especially recommended: the 
“glorifried chicken,” catfish fingers, crab 
cakes, and sweet-potato pie. BR Sun., 11 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. with live jazz. 

THE DELUX CAFE & LOUNGE, 100 
Chandler St., Boston, 338-5258. $5-$10 
The perfect, five-star, not-a-false-note 
postmodem café-bar for people in their 
20s. Deceptively simple great food and 
openhearted, sincere cool make this a 
great visit for anyone else. Wall art and 
music superbly evoke the ’50s-'90s con- 
nectior . . 

FRANKLIN CAFE, 278 Shawmut Ave., 
Boston, 350-0010. $12-$14. A hidden loca- 
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SALLY LING’S 


Gourmet Chinese Restaurant 
Recognized Nationally 


features Two Menus: 






Nuts to you 
Fastachi 


Anyone heading to this weekend's Wine Expo 
would be nuts not to stop at Fastachi. In a 

stunningly decorated space, this brand-new 
nut roaster at the World Trade Center serves 
sugar-and-spice-coated nuts in a paper cone, 
often still warm from roasting. Depending on 
the day, you can get peanuts for $1, almonds 
























10 Langley Rd. 


















tion, a modest sign, and a considerable 
reputation for simple dishes with a twist of 
brilliance — and it all works, nightly, for a 
variety of South Enders and knowing drive- 
ins. No desserts, which means there's no 
teason to avoid the “side starch” dishes like 
garlic mashed potatoes. BR Sundays 10:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 

GEOFFREY'S CAFE-BAR, 578 Tremont 
St., Boston, 266-1122. $6-$16. A lovely, 
Parisian re-take on the former space of 
Hamersiey’s Bistro, with reliable bistro food 
at most un-Parisian prices. A younger 
South End bohemian crowd has noticed, 
and they can eat remarkably well if they 
stick to the spicy grilled shrimp, pastas, 
Brazilian steak sandwich, beef bour- 
HAMERSLEY’S BISTRO, 553 Tremont 
St, Boston, 423-2700. $23-$38. Casual 
French-inspired food with a distinctly Amer- 
ican and decidedly upscale accent: guests 
wear ties while the chefs wear baseball 
caps. Famed for duck confit, wild mush- 
room and garlic sandwich, and roast chick- 
en with garlic, lemon, and parsley — an ol- 
factory and culinary triumph. One of 
Boston's best. 

ICARUS, 3 Appleton St., Boston, 426- 
1790. $21-$30. A longtime favorite that’s 
held its own. American ingredients with flair 
in a romantic, festive environment. Try the 
polenta with wild mushrooms, grilled 
shrimp with mango-jalapefio sorbet, and 
venison with juniper, black pepper, and 
cranberries. Great comfort food, elegantly 





prepared. 

LA BETTOLA, 480 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, 236-5252. $23-$34 (3 course prix 
fixe, $45) Opened by the team behind the 
successful Galleria Italiana, this bistro has 
gamered forkfuls of attention for its free- 
wheeling continental menu with light Asian 
inflections. It's flavorful and fun, but the 
food sometimes loses focus. The prix fixe 
dinner lets you roam the menu freely. 
LAUREL, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, (617) 
424-6711. $14-$20. Physically and culinari- 
ly, this is halfway between the innovative 
South End bistros and luxurious verities of 
the Ritz/Aujourdhui/Biba axis. Some fun 
dishes like smoked Chilean sea bass and a 
solid classics like grilled duck breast, Ar- 
gentine sirloin steak, and cookies (with 
milk!) for dessert. On weekends Laurel 
pushes the $20-per-entrée line, but Mon- 
day Thursday everything is $10. 
BR Sun., 11 a.m.-3 p.m. : 

LE GAMIN CAFE, 550 Tremont St., 
Boston, 654-8969. $7-$11. A cute little 
créperie decorated with French roadsigns 
and photographs of Paris. The sandwiches 
and crépes are cheap, consistent, and all 
accompanied by a pile of mesciun with a 
fine vinaigrette. Try the leek-and-goat- 
cheese crépe, smoked-saimon salad, and 
plain lemon-sugar crépe for dessert. Top it 
off with hot rum punch. 

MASS CAFE, 605 Mass Ave, Boston, 262- 
but clearly run by immigrants on their own 








terms, thus lacking the touristy feeling, 
along with some of the amenities. Not 
every dish on the menu will be there, but 
what there is, is choice. 
METROPOLIS CAFE, 584 Tremont St., 
Boston, 247-2931. $15-§20. Wow. In a 
space that was once an ice-cream parlor, a 
jewel of a bistro serves consistently on-tar- 
get dishes that take their inspiration from 
both the French and Italian traditions. 
When this place is three times as big and 
twice as expensive, you can say you ale 
here when. Try the elegant salmon pavé, 
the astonishingly rich risotto specials, and 
any of the desserts. BR Sat. and Sun., 9 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 
MING’S CAFE, 160 East Berkeley St., 
Boston, 338-8830. $6-$9. One of the 
cheapest Cantonese restaurants in outer 
Chinatown, and paradoxically one of the 
best. And it has its own parking. Closes in 
mid-evening though, so come early. 
ON THE PARK, 1 Union Park, Boston, 
426-0862. $12-$16. A cut-rate (like half- 
sies) version of the stylish restaurants a 
few blocks away. You can eat pretty well 
with careful attention to the blackboard 
specials and quasi-French country dishes 
like confit of duck leg, terrine of vegetables, 
and vegetarian cassoulet. BR Sat., 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m., and Sun., 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
TREMONT 647, 647 Tremont St., Boston, 
266-4600. $16-$20 (Brunch, $6-$8.50) A 
well-dressed crowd enjoys beautifully 
grilled food, clever but not overbearing, in 
this long and cozy bistro. A duck confit sits 
atop a sauce of red wine and white raisins; 
tater tots are infused with truffle oil; the 
steamed Chilean sea bass comes wrapped 
in a huge banana leaf. The chef earned his 
stripes at Cambridge's East Coast Grill, but 
the feel is pure South End. BR “Pajama 
brunch” Sun., 10:30 a.m. to 3.p.m. 
TRUC, 560 Tremont St., Boston, 338-8070. 
$16-$23. A little pricey, but dead-on flavor- 
ful versions of French bistro classics like 
pork rillettes and trout meuniére. A stylish, 
long South End room with a food-friendly 
(and very French) wine list. 


THEATER DISTRICT 
BREW MOON RESTAURANT AND MI- 
CROBREWERY, 115 Stuart St. (Trans- 
portation Bidg.), Boston, 523-6467. $6- 
$10. A brewpub, but initially the food was 
so much better and more interesting than 
‘at other brewpubs that we are going to call 
it a bistro. Pretty good wine list, too, and 
small plates to go with either beverage. Se- 
rious desserts. Of the ales, the darkest and 
strongest are the best. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 
2 p.m. 

JACOB WIRTH, 31-37 Stuart Street, 
Boston, 338-8586. $10-$17. The recipe for 
warm potato salad .dates from the 19th 
century, and how many restaurants can 
claim that? It's good potato salad, too. Also 
check out the sausage plates, the wiener- 
schnitzel, and the 18 beers on tap at this 
cavernous relic of 19th-century German 
conviviality. Singalongs on Friday night. 
LEGAL SEA FOODS, 26 Park Plaza, 


for $2, or pecans for $3. Fastachi is located at 164 Northern Avenue, in Boston; call 
(617) 330-1212 for more information. 
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Boston, 426-4444. $13-$35 (lunch, $8- 
$20). Locally famous and deservedly so. 
Restaurants in the Legal chain (other loca- 
tions are at 5 Cambridge Center, in Kendall 
Square; at 800 Boylston St., in the Pruden- 
tial mall; at the Chestnut Hill Mall, in Chest- 
nut Hill; and at 100 Huntington Ave., in 
Copley Place) are large, loud, good -for 
crowds, and perfect for impressing 
seafood-loving visitors from out of town. 
P.F. CHANG’S, 8 Park Plaza (Transporta- 
tion Building), Boston, 573-0821. $9-$13. 
Hey, it’s a chain, and some of the food isn't 
really Chinese. Stick carefully to 
dumplings, seafood, salads, and the 
chocolate torte (!), and you'll want to visit 
all 25 other branches. Another tip might be 
to follow Shanghai specialties like the red 
sauced wontons and lemon scallops. 


Cambridge 


CENTRAL SQUARE 
AUSTIN GRILL, 350 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, 621-9686. $6-$14. A big-as-Texas 
home for Tex-Mex cooking near MIT. This 
restaurant chain was born in Washington, 
not Austin, and its flashy po-mo vibe sticks 
out a bit in homegrown Central Square. But 
it does a solid job with burritos, fajitas, and 
spicy all-meat Texas chili, and the food, 
dollar for pound, is a bargain. 

CAFE BARAKA, 80 1/2 Pearl Street (Cam- 
bridgeport), Cambridge, 868-3951. $12- 
$15. If North African food is the most un- 
derexplored Mediterranean cuisine in 
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JAPANESE CUISINE 
10 Langley Road 
Newton Centre 
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Dining-in or. Take-out 









































Fans twirl overhead; the waitstaff is one 
guy; the chef pops out to chat. BYOB poli- 
cy makes it cheaper, and more fun. 
CENTRAL KITCHEN, 567 Mass Ave (Cen- 
tral Square), Cambridge, 491-5599. $12- 
$17. It was only a matter of time before 
Central Square, land of the dive bar and 
curry joint, got a hip bistro of its own. This 
one fits pretty well, with a blue-tile bar, a 
chalkboard list of excellent bar tapas, and 
an adept menu of Mediterranean-tinged 
Americana. Check out the octopus salad, 
brine-cured pork chops, and fine (if short) 
wine list. 
THE FISHERY, 718-730 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, 868-8800. $9-$15. Clean, compe- 
tent fish house trying to bridge the family 
and fancy markets. Solid menu of broiled 
or fried choices. More fashionable dishes 
are dicier, but try the crabcakes, calamari 
tossed with roasted garlic, mussels with 
lemongrass, and the hazelnut cappuccino 
torte. 
LA GROCERIA, 853 Main St. (off Mass 
Ave, between Kendall and Central), Cam- 
bridge, 497-4214. $10-$18. (lunch, $6-$10) 
A local favorite serving classic Italian fare 
in a large, upbeat setting. 
INDIAN GLOBE, 474 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, 868-1866: $7-$10. (daily lunch buf- 
fet, $6.25) Cheap even by Indian-restau- 
rant standards, with good tandoori, a num- 
ber of vegetarian curries, a variety of 
breads, fine fried appetizers, excellent 
chutneys and pickles. 
KOREANA, 154-158 Prospect St., Cam- 
bridge, 576-8661. $8-$20 (lunch, $7-$9). 
Savory Korean barbecues, spicy Korean 
Stir-fries, and top-flight sushi make this the 
most impressive Japanese-Korean restau- 
rant yet. Warm and informal. Have kabli or 
a sushi assortment, and save some of the 
marinated raw skate wing for me. 
MARY CHUNG RESTAURANT, 464 Mass 
Ave., Cambridge, 864-1991. $5-$10 (lunch, 
$4-$5).. A revival of the last really good 
'70s-'80s Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant 
of Central Square, complete with the same 
superior Peking raviolis, suan le chow 
show, chicken velvet, and dun dun noo- 
dies, and the same techno-nerd customers 
crowding in to get them. BR Dim sum 
served on Sat. and Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 3 













































North End cooking without 
the North End hassles. 









LaGroceria 


RISTORANTE ITALIANO AND PIZZERIA 







p.m. 
MIDDLE EAST CAFE, 472 and 480 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge, 354-8238. $8-$12 (lunch, 
$4-$6). One of the more explicitly Arabic 
restaurants in the area, with a distinctly 
Lebanese menu. Strong on the kibbees; 


Continued on page 22 
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excellent beer selection. BR Sat. and Sun., 
11 am. to 4 p.m. 

PU PU HOT POT, 907 Main St, Cam- 
bridge, 491-6636. $5-$13. Despite the 
name and modest size, a very fine Man- 
darin-Szechuan restaurant with a Tai- 
wanese emphasis on deep frying and good 
lists of vegetarian specialties and Shanghai 
cold appetizers. Don't miss the big noodle 
soups, vegetable tempura, orange-flavor 
chicken, strange-flavor shrimp, or the “Pu 
Pu scallion doughnuts,” which take scallion 
pancakes to a whole new dimension. 
RANGZEN, 24 Pearl Street, Cambridge, 
Central Square, 354-8881. $5-$9. Third Ti- 
betan restaurant in greater Cambridge, and 
a great argument for this hearty cuisine. 


‘ 


The complementary fried wafers, like no- 
spice papadums, are fabulous, and so are 
all the fried appetizers. Rangzen also does 
well with soups and meaty entrees, but 
non-Tibetans may want to hike over to 
Toscanini’s for dessert. 

SIDNEY’S, University Park Hotel, 20 Sid- 
ney Street, Cambridge, (617) 494-0011. 
$13-$19. You're looking for a place to go 
with your parents near MIT. This spiffy New 
American dining room is better than your 
average hotel restaurant, a lot more 
stylishly decorated, and not forbiddingly 
expensive. A hanger steak is $15. The 
people next to you all have notebook com- 
puters on their table, but you can't blame 


the management for that. 


EAST CAMBRIDGE 
ATASCA, 279A Broadway, Cambridge, 
354-4355. $7-$19. A warm, friendly restau- 
rant with big butcher-block tables which 
makes a great case for the underappreciat- 
ed food of Portugal. Order a couple bottles 
of vinho verde and enjoy the chopped-oc- 
topus salad and améijoas na cataplana — 
clams in a traditional copper steamer. 
B-SIDE LOUNGE, 92 Hampshire Street, 
Cambridge, (617) 354-0766. $10-$14. The 
new owners shined up this former dive bar 
just enough to make it feel safe for eating. 
The surprise is how good the eating is: re- 
ally spiffy versions of home-cookin’ fa- 
vorites like fried chicken and an oyster po’ 
boy sandwich. Plus there are quirky touch- 
es, like free hard-boiled eggs at the bar. 
DESFINA, 202 Third St., Cambridge, 868- 
9098. $6-$11. Cute Greek corner restau- 
rant in the shadow of the Cambridge court- 
house. Inexpensive straight-shot versions 
of Greek-American classics. Don’t miss the 
electrically garlicky skordalia, or the 
“saganaki OPA!” — a plate of flaming 
sheep’s-milk cheese. 

THE HELMAND, 143 First St., Cambridge, 
492-4646. $10-$17. Greater Boston's first 
Afghan restaurant, and also one of the 
finest South Asian restaurants we have 
had. Serves dishes with a seamless style 
in a beautiful setting with fine service. Veg- 
etarians and meat-eaters will both be giddy 
with delight. 

SALAMANDER, First and Athenaeum Sts. 
(Carter Ink Bidg.), Cambridge, 225-2121. 
$21-$37 (lunch, $4 to $7).. “Nouvelle barbe- 
cue bistro” is the best summary of this up- 
scale café-restaurant featuring many kinds 
of fire and spice. Warm salads and 
desserts excel. Lunch is a food-court-like 
gourmet bargain. Informal dress-up and 
postmodern posh. A searching, angular 
mind in a peasant’s hungry body. 


HARVARD SQUARE 
BREW MOON RESTAURANT AND MIl- 
CROBREWERY, 50 Church St., Cam- 
bridge, 499-BREW. $6-$10. Third branch 
of popular downtown restaurant/bar. A 
brewpub, but initially the food was so much 
better and more interesting than at other 
brewpubs that we are going to call it a 
bistro. Pretty good wine list, too, and small 
plates to go with either beverage. Serious 
desserts. Of the ales, the darkest and 
strongest are the best. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 
3 p.m., with live jazz at noon. 

CAFE OF INDIA, 52a Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-0683. $10-$18 (lunch buffet, 
$6.95). A conventional Indian restaurant 
menu near Harvard Square, bearing some 
notable vegetarian dishes: especially a 
stunning okra specialty, bhindi masala 
kadahi. Fine fried appetizers and stuffed 
breads. Desserts for hardcore escapists 


only. 
CAMBRIDGE COMMON, 1667 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 547-1228. $5-$10. A bar- 
-restaurant right at the gates of Harvard 
Law School, but with diner-style Mom Tood 
and no attitude. Microbrews on tap, the 
best sweet-potato fries around, and all the 
mashed potatoes you can handle. Plus a 
soup of the day, a grilled fish of the day, a 
fruit crisp of the day, and — yes! — a bread 











pudding of the day. BR All-you-can-eat 
buffet on Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

CASABLANCA, 40 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
876-0999. $14-$21 (lunch, $7-$9). New 


trées of roasted cod and grilled lamb, and 
serious desserts. Great murals of the film. 
BR Sat. and Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

CHEZ HENRI, One Shepard St, Cam- 
bridge, 354-8980. $17-$22. A classic 
French bistro with a Cuban flair: loud, ca- 
sual, warm, and nourishing. Try the 
steamed mussels in creamy saffron broth, 
blanquette de veau on egg noodles, steak 
frite with sofrito and fries, trout a la meu- 
niére, lemon hazelnut tartiette. Cuban bar 
food is available until midnight, Fridays 


"through Saturdays. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 2 
m. 


p.m. 
GRAFTON STREET, 1280 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 497-0400. $10-$17. (lunch, $6 
to $11) This place is pure New Harvard 
Square: pretty, woody, slightly tony, trendy 
as all heck. The dishes sound Irish but are 
mostly profuse takes on New American 
ideas. Your best bet is to enjoy the simpler 
stuff (salads, fish and chips), the excellent 
beer selection, and the buzz around the 
bar. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

THE HARVEST, 44 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
868-2255. $17-$29. Meet the new Harvest, 
quite different than the old. The new one 
still focuses on New England foodstuffs, 
but the cheffery is professional and poised, 
the flavors intriguingly sour, and the 
desserts make memories. Menu changes 
weekly, but see if they still have monkfish 
marsala and bread pudding. BR Sun., 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

HENRIETTA’S TABLE, 1 Bennett St., 
Charles Hotel, Cambridge, 661-5005. $11- 
$18. Freshness is the theme here, with a 
farmstand built right into the decor. Chefs 
visible in an open kitchen prepare down- 
home, cozy country fare, as well as simple 
but inspired continental cuisine and fresh- 
baked desserts. Stop by for the generous 
Sunday brunch. BR Sun., noon to.3 p.m. 
RIALTO, 1 Bennett St. (Charles Hotel), 
Cambridge, 661-5050. $19-$32. Despite 
the Mediterranean name and format, it is 
the traditional French food that impresses. 
Hotel guests give the room an upscale and 
older crowd, but a less formal tone than 
you might expect lets everyone enjoy. 
RISING MOON, 24 Holyoke St, Cam- 
bridge, (617) 868-9560. $7-$10. The sec- 
ond Tibetan restaurant in New England, 
with a variety of dishes that seem like 
milder versions of Indian or Chinese dish- 
es. We recommend Tibetan tea and every 
form of “momo” (dumplings) — including 
dessert chura momo with sweetened cot- 
tage cheese inside. 

SANDRINE’S BISTRO, 8 Holyoke St., 
Cambridge, 497-5300. $15-$29. Pretty se- 
rious and beautifully composed food, espe- 
cially for something called a bistro, but the 
dedication to the food of Alsace ensures 
that soups and entrées will have hearty, 
bistro-like flavors. And then there’s the sig- 
nature pizza-like flammekueche, loaded 
with onions and smoked bacon. Fabulously 
composed desserts. 

TANJORE, 18 Eliot St. (Harvard Square), 
Cambridge, 868-1900. $9-$13. (Daily buf- 
fet, $6.95) At last, an indian restaurant that 
breaks out of the traditional Punjabi menu 
and promotes novel regional dishes, espe- 
cially the sweet-hot cooking of Western 
India, such as the “dokla & patra” appetiz- 
er, bhel, and shrimp no paatio. But don't 
miss the Bengali version of cauliflower and 
potatoes, nor the South Indian dosa dish- 
es. Outstanding rice and breads, too. 
WEST SIDE GRILL, 1680 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, 441-5566. $15-$22. The poshifica- 
tion of the Harvard-Porter neighborhood 
continues with this new little bistro. Quite 
competent Mediterranean food, light on the 
meat, and a cozy bar that nicely walks the 
line between stylish and friendly. Check out 
the deconstructed tuna nicoise appetizer 
and any kind of soup. Three-course vegan 
menu for $25. 


INMAN SQUARE 
AKBAR INDIA RESTAURANT, 1248-50 
Cambridge St., Cambridge, 497-6548. $7- 
$15 (lunch, $5-$7). The usual Indian menu, 
plus some valuably different South Indian 
small plates, such as masala dosai. Try the 
pastry-wrapped samosas, the oddly spiced 
aloo bada and dahi vada, the mint-corian- 
der chutney, garlic nan, and any of the tan- 
doori dishes. 

EAST COAST GRILL, 1271 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge, 491-6568. $8-$26. En- 
larged and leaning now toward premium 
fresh seafood, but still the greatest place 
with the least pretense for barbecue, grilled 
meat, soulful side dishes, and super-spicy 
hot dishes, clearly labeled. BR Latin 
brunch Sun., 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
MIDWEST GRILL, 1124 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge, 354-7536. $11-$17. The 
Brazilian contribution to barbecue is chur- 
rasco rodizio, which translates to a lot of 
meat for $16.95. Roasting spits are 
brought to your table: pork, beef, chicken, 
lamb, and more, in endless rotation. Other 
Brazilian specials are good, too, and the 
vibe is unfailingly friendly. 

OLE MEXICAN GRILL, 11 Springfield St., 
Cambridge, (617) 492-4495. $9-$17. This 
is about as good as Mexican cooking gets 
in Boston: the fresh things are fresh, the 
fried things are crunchy, and the cooking of 
Oaxaca and Veracruz comes through with- 
out a lot of cheesy Texas interference. The 
vibe is cheerful and lively, probably thanks 
to the excellent Mexican beer list and tot- 
teringly full margaritas. Cash only. BR Sat. 
and Sun., 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

S&S DELI, 1334 Cambridge St, Cam- 














Tacos Lupita 


El Salvador comes 
to Porter Square 


It appeared last December: a gigantic awning 
advertising “Mexican and Salvadorian Food,” 
over a former pizza joint just outside Porter 
Square. The spot is now Tacos Lupita, a 
Salvadoran-owned place that isn’t quite like 
anything else in the area. Inside, Lupita is more 
modest than its sign would lead you to imagine; 
the large dining room is sparsely decorated (a 
sombrero, a blanket, a poster of El Salvador), 


and Spanish television buzzes unobtrusively 
above nondescript tables. The open kitchen reveals savory meat on spits, and a woman hand-shaping tortillas. 
Tacos ($1.50) are filling; the small, thick corn tortilla — a staple of Salvadoran cooking — lies beneath a few 
bites of al pastor de cerdo (roasted pork), carne asada de res (grilled steak), lengua (tongue), or pollo (chicken), 
topped with fresh cilantro and salsa. At $6, the “combinacione plate” is the priciest choice on the menu; slabs of 
moist, pungent grilled beef lie atop canary-yellow rice and soupy pinto beans, with lime wedges for kick and corn 
tortillas to sop it all up. Burritos ($4) are available with one of the aforementioned meats, or cachete de res 
(“cheek beef”), or chorizo, beans, rice, and salsa — all tucked snugly into a big flour tortilla and wrapped in foil. 
Oddly, there are three slightly different menus, in varying degrees of Spanish and English, but we had no problem 
navigating them. Service is friendly, but they assemble your plate more slowly than you expect — and, perhaps, 


more lovingly. 





Tacos Lupita, located at 13 Elm Street, in Somerville, is open daily from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Take-out available. 


Call (617) 666-0677. 


— Sarah Lariviere 








bridge, 354-0620. $6-$13. You can get a 
bit of everything here — traditional deli 
food to innovative entrées to desserts. 
Great burgers and omelets; popular for 
weekend brunch. BR Sat. and Sun., 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. 

SWEET CHILI, 1172-1178 Cambridge St. 
(Inman Square), Cambridge, (617) 864- 
4500. $8-$15. Believe it or not, this is 
Inman Square's second Thai/Japanese/Ko- 
rean restaurant with a tropical fish tank in 
the foyer. Jae’s, the original, will probably 
continue to attract the college crowd, but at 
the time of our review, Sweet Chili was 
serving the best sushi we'd ever had in 
Cambridge. Japanese appetizers are good, 
too. Ironically the Thai food at this primarily 
Thai restaurant is the weakest link. 


SGUARE/MIT 


THE BLUE ROOM, One Kendall Sq., Cam- 
bridge, 494-9034. $17-$22. A quietly great 
Cambridge restaurant, especially for 
desserts. New owner Steve Johnson re- 
spects the space’s eclectic heritage of 
seafood, big flavors, and live fire, but adds 
a French bistro subtheme to its post-peas- 
ant dishes. Excellent service of wines by 
the glass and uniquely correct tea service. 
BR Sun. buffet, 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
DADDY 0’S BOHEMIAN CAFE, 134 
Hampshire St., Cambridge, 354-8371. $9- 
$16. Beatnik decor, but a contemporary 
menu of hardwood-grilled things and com- 
fort food like macaroni and cheese, updat- 
ed with a little smoked cheese. Good mus- 
sel fritters, black-bean soup, pork chop; 
and cheap, tasty desserts. Cheap list of 
wines and ciders, too. Wear your beret. BR 
Sun., 11 a.m: to 2 p.m. 

MIRACLE OF SCIENCE, 321 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 868-2866. $3-$9. A loud bar 
full of alternative rock and two-tone music, 
not too many MIT jokes. But great grilled 
skewers, each with tortillas and its own 
lively, creative condiment on the side. Also 
fabulous burgers with real roast potatoes. 
Young, cool-looking crowd. 

RHYTHM & SPICE, 315 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, 497-0977. $9-$14. A lively, hip trib- 
ute to the English-speaking Caribbean with 
a reggae/soca beat, a beachy tone, warm 
Staff, and excellent food. Try the gundy, 
festivals, escovitched fish, the coffee, and 
staying late for the dancing. BR Sun., noon 
to 3 p.m. with live pan music. 

SALTS, 798 Main St, Cambridge, 876- 
8444. $16-$24. This tiny space has been 
home to a series of inventive bistros over 
the years, and the current occupant is 
charming and consistent. The food is New 
American with an Eastern European influ- 
ence; when we visited in the fall, that 
meant excellent Ukranian dumplings with a 
lovely roasted lamb loin. 

THAI’S, 1 Kendall Sq. (Building 300), Cam- 
bridge, 577-8668. $9-$16. (lunch, $6-$7) 
Lovely, elegant, uncrowded place with 
tuxedoed servers — and you can still get 
delectable Thai (and some Vietnamese) 
food. Great fried appetizers and unusual 
grilled flavor in the Vietnamese shrimp-as- 
Paragus foll and grilled meats with lemon- 





chee and a generous pad Thai. 


CAMBRIDGE 


FRANK’S STEAK HOUSE, 2310 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge, 661-0666. $6-$19. The 
oldest steak house in Massachusetts, as 
far as anyone knows, is in the midst of a 
transformation from a blond-wood '70s 
eatery back to the dark red-meat emporium 
it was when Tip O’Neill hung out here. You 
can certainly order chicken, but be warned: 
the motto is “Home of the Boneless Sirloin 
Sizzling Platter.” 


PORTER SQUARE 
CHANGSHO, 1712 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 
(617) 547-6565. $7-$17. An elegant sur- 
vivor from the great days of Cambridge 
Szechuan restaurants, especially if you 
stick with Cantonese-style seafood and 
vegetables, such salt-and-pepper calamari, 
steamed Chilean sea bass with ginger and 
scallion, and whatever the whiteboard spe- 
cials indicate. BR Dim sum Sun., 11:30 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, 1920 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, 876-9180. $6-$15. Serves South- 
western and Tex-Mex food, as well as 
sandwiches, burgers, and salads. A popu- 
lar neighborhood hangout and a pleasant 
place to linger over a beer or coffee and 
dessert. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
FOREST CAFE, 1682 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, 661-1634. $10-$14. Mexican-food 
fans tired of jack-cheese enchiladas and 
grilled-chicken nacho plates owe it to them- 
selves to check out this dive 
bar-cum-Mexican joint. (The restaurant 
half used to be called Mexican Cuisine.) 
This is real regional cooking, not cheap but 
great for a change of pace. Good bets are 
the ejotes — truly remarkable green beans 
— as well as the enchiladas Trotsky and 
any fish dish made with the pumpkin-seed- 
and-peanut mole. 

PORTERHOUSE CAFE, 2046 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 354-9793. $8-$14. Texas 
heaven. Food is heavily smoked, Texas 
Style, so start with the pulled chicken and 
various beef components. Hot barbecue 
sauces. Great fries. Meatphobes can eat 
the grilled fish. 

TAMARIND HOUSE, 1790 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 491-6405. $8-$14. A busy Thai 
storefront with run-of-the-mill curries and 
an excellent menu of Thai salads. In “yum 
nuer,” for example, slices of sirloin sparkle 
with chili and lime. Lovely Thai-style iced 
tea. No beer. 

TEMPLE BAR, 1688 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, (617) 547-5055. $8-$18. Outra- 
geously popular yupscale bar from the 
owners of nearby Grafton Street. Amid oak, 
leather, and vintage posters, Harvard Law 
kids and their profs mingle with hip young 
Cantabrigians and middle-aged bookish 
types who still populate the neighborhood. 
The fusion menu is more about aspiration 
than execution; its few smart, inventive 
ideas (lemon thyme in the clam chowder) 
are overshadowed by the pure gooey 
quantity of most dishes. Magnificent 


mecamenntinnainianben see 











BANGKOK BASIL, 1374 Beacon St. 
(Coolidge Comer), Brookline, 739-1236. 
$7-$13. A pleasant Thai restaurant with 
some unusual Indonesian dishes as well, 
catering to immigrants and foreign stu- 
dents, as well as eager Brookline Anglos. 
Don't miss ayam goreng for an appetizer, 
chili salmon for a main dish, or nasi goreng 
if you are by yourself and want to try a cou- 
ple of the Indonesian treats on one platter. 
CAFE ST. PETERSBURG, 236 Washing- 
ton St. (Brookline Village), 277-7100. $9- 
$19 (lunch, $4-$8). At last a serious, ele- 
gant Russian restaurant, featuring cool, 
neoclassical renditions of flavorful Russian 
dishes. Nothing sloppy about the borscht 
here, nor the blini, the pozharski cutlet, or 
chicken tabaka: A lot of neat vegetarian 
surprises, like beet pancakes, vegetarian 
Stuffed cabbage with raisins, and a great 
venigret beet-potato salad. Waiters wear 
tuxedos even at lunch. 

FIVE SEASONS, 1634 Beacon Street 
(Washington Square), Brookline, 731- 
2500. $10-$17 A storefront macrobiotic 
restuarant from Jamaica Plain hits the big 


time in Brookline. Ignore the contradictions 
and enjoy the excellent chowders, sea- 
and — if your diet. allows — superb 
seafood entrees. Just watch out for any- 
thing that usually employes dairy products, 
sugar, OF eggs, such as most of the 
desserts. BR Sat. 11 a.m.-3 p.m., Sun. 10 
a.m.-3 p.m. 

FUGAKYU, 1280 Beacon Street (Coolidge 
Comer), Brookline, (617) 734-1268. $15- 











$40. Large, beautiful restaurant serving 
many kinds of Japanese food at a high 
level, not just sushi, although the sushi and 
sashimi are very good. And the sushi bar 
Circled by a ring of moving wooden ships:is 
a conversation piece. Some highlights 
were the caterpillar maki, sashimi, tempu- 
ra, and the really delicious tempura (fried) 
ice cream. 

GINZA, 1002 Beacon St. (Audubon Circle), 
Brookline, 566-9688. $11-$44. Arguably 
the best sushi bar in Boston, certainly one 
of the most avant-garde, yet well-grounded 
in tradition, as evidenced by the more than 
20 brands of sake, the wide range of 
cooked appetizers, and the solid tempura 
and teriyaki. Somewhat random service 
won't bother those who come in expecting 
to share tastes. 

INDIAN CAFE, 1665 Beacon St. (Washing- 
ton Sq.), Brookline, 277-1752. $8-$13. 
Lunch and weekend buffet cheaper. Not 
wildly innovative Indian restaurant; but a 
good hand with the spices, both generous 
and varied from dish to dish. Good soups 
and fried appetizers, really tasty vindaloo, 
and channa masala that makes those 
chickpeas sing. Modern and trim little din- 
ing room. 





KOKOPELLI CHILI CO., 1648 Beacon St. 
(Washington Square), Brookline, 277- 
2880. $7-$15 Ignore the name and the 
seven kinds of chile and go through the 
New Mexico-style dishes with one or more 
of their superb margaritas. Don't miss the 
sopaipillds, grilled vegetables, and a side 
of sweet-potato fries. A fun, bar kind of at- 
mosphere that some kids will also enjoy, 
but not hokey. Probably should be hokier, 
in fact. BR Sun., 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 

MATT MURPHY’S, 14 Harvard St. (Brook- 














line Village), 232-0188. $6-$16. Real Irish 
pub with good food. Actually rather Irish 
good food at that. Very bizarre, but every- 


PANDAN LEAF, 250 Harvard St. 
(Coolidge Corer), Brookline, 566-9393. 
$6-$29 (lunch, $6-8). Boston’s third and 
maybe best-yet Malaysian restaurant. Cer- 
tainly the best-looking, with a modern 
bistro style. A few highlights of this novel 
cuisine are the pandan-leaf lobak as an 
appetizer, the gado-gado salad, spicy In- 
donesian chicken, and a soupy bubur cha 
“cha for dessert. Explanatory menu and 
many “safe” dishes make this an easy 
‘place to jump in, or bring a group. 
RUBIN’S KOSHER RESTAURANT, 500 
Harvard St. (JFK Crossing), Brookline, 
566-8761. $4-$8. The only Boston kosher 
restaurant that vies with the better Man- 
hattan delis in the all-important pastrami 
category. Warm, non-exclusionary atmo- 
sphere. The only problem is, 30 days later 
you're hungry again. BR Sun., 8 a.m.-noon 
SICHUAN GARDEN, 295 Washington St., 
Brookline, 734-1870. $7-$26. Serious 
Szechuan menu in a very plesant room. 
Not everything is great, but the sichuan 
pork dumpling with roasted chili vinai- 
grette, ma pau tofu, sauteed stringbeans 
and “camphur smoked duck” certainly are. 
One of the most regionally focused Chi- 
nese restaurants around, on what is still a 
lot of people’s favorite region. 

TABERNA DE HARO, 999 Beacon St., 
Brookline, (617) 277-8272. $10-$15 (tapas 
cost less). The most modern Spanish 
tapas place in the city may also be the 
most authentic: there really are no dinners 
per se, ‘and the food is. tuned salty and” 
small to complement the dry sherries of 
Spain. A great evening if you like this kind 
of eating, and better if you connect early 
and often with the grilled asparagus, white 
anchovies, pollo en pepitoria, shrimp in 
garlic oil, or the cheese platter. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE TAVERN, 914 
Washington St., Brookline, 232-8989. $10- 
$16. Loud and dark, with very effective 
food either with or without beer and wine. 
Don't miss anything roasted, especially 
sweetbreads, .nor the risotti or pilaf-type 
dishes. There are no desserts, but a new 
bakery opened at the same time across 
the street. 

YOKOHAMA, 238 Washington St., Brook- 
line Village, 734-6465. $9-$21 (lunch, $7- 
$9). Small jewel box of a Japanese restau- 
rant, with some good Korean dishes as 
well. Wide selection of appetizers and 
sushi, generous entrées of tempura, noo- 
die soups, and teriyaki. Don't miss the 
“stone pot bibim-bap” or the combo tempu- 


fa. 
ZAATAR’S OVEN, 242 Harvard Street 
(Coolidge Corner), Brookline, 731-6836. 
$9-$14. Zaatar's has added sit-down din- 
ners to its popular brunch-lunch flatbread 
bakery. The new room and menu are 
dairy-kosher in Israeli-Mediterannean 
mode; the kitchen knows modern cuisine 
and what do with a fish. Early picks are the 
six-bean soup, “merguize kabobs” (faux 
sausage of fish), and the chocolate bread 
pudding. Service is evolving, and the 
wood-fired oven could get more piay. 
ZAFTIGS, 335 Harvard St. (Coolidge Cor- 
ner), Brookline, 975-0075. $7-$13. Despite 
the name, a very un-nostalgic, postmodern 
kind of delicatessen with generally excel- 
lent food and very reasonable desserts. 
Un-nostalgic means low-fat pastrami, 
chicken soup, and such, but also glorious 
corned beef, whitefish salad not to have to 
die for, and excellent daily sorbets.. BR 
Daily, all day. 


Newton 


CHUNG SHIN YUAN, 183 California St., 
Newton, 964-0111. $2-$8 (brunch). Week- 
days, this is a_ run-of-the-mill 
Mandarin/Szechuan restaurant. But the 
Taiwanese brunch here on Saturdays and 
Sundays is Newton's best-kept secret. 
Line up by 11:15 for the 11:30 opening 
and enjoy jellyfish salad (better than it 
sounds), steamed pork dumplings, and 
fried bread dipped in a bowl of sweet soy 
milk. BR Sat. and Sun., 11:30-2:30 pm. 

JOHNNY'S LUNCHEONETTE, 30 Langley 
Rd. (Newton Centre), Newton, 527-3223. 
$5-$12. Too many concepts — ‘50s diner, 
ly — but the good food makes a certain 
sense of it. | especially recommend the 
Jewish-identified stuff like matzoh-ball 
soup. Reuben sandwiches, stuffed cab- 
bage, and kosher-style hot dogs. Only 
trendoid thing is the wall art; otherwise 








good attitude, tasteful even. BR Daily, all 


day. 
LUMIERE, 1293 Washington Street, West 
Newton, (617) 244-9199. $18-$25. For 





rather Parisian. Although you find it across 
from the West Newton Cinema, a meal at 
Lumiére is so far too serious to add to an 
evening of film-going. 
MOON WOMAN CAFE, 108 Oak St. 
(Newton Upper Falls), Newton, 630-9569. 
$14-$16. A little place with a big menu, 
Mediterranean (and some Parisian) dishes 
with flavor, texture, and_real heart. Hard to 
find, but a find. 
RED CLAY, 300 Boylston Street (Atrium 
Mall) Chestnut Hill, 965-7000. $14-$25. A 
pleasant Mediterranean room from the 
owners of Rialto which deserves to outlive 
its initial plan of serving working mothers. 
The reformatted place is the junior version 
of Rialto the owners said they didn’t want 
to do, but I'm glad they did, and so is a 
growing crowd (including working moth- 
ers). There is actual red clay for the wee 
ones, gourmet pizza and apple pie for the 
older kids, and some superb wood-roasted 
red-clay casseroles for the adults. 
SABRA, 45 Union St. (Newton Centre), 
Newton, 964-9275. $5-$15. A typical Is- 
raeli/Middle East restaurant with an out- 
standing luncheon buffet ($6.50). Invest 
heavily in the rice-and-lentil dardara, egg- 
plant moussaka, tabouleh, spicy hummus, 
and such. On the meat side of the menu, a 
cute trick of spicing the shwarma like pas- 
trami, with coriander seed and mustard. 
SOL AZTECA, 75 Union St. (Newton Cen- 
tre), Newton, 964-0920. $12-$18. The 
area's best Mexican restaurant, admittedly 
not a very competitive honor, opens a 
beautifully decorated branch in Newton 
Centre. No dilution in such classics as the 
grilled shrimp in cilantro sauce, puero en 
adobo, and evident improvement in stan- 
dard Mexican items like chicken enchi- 
ladas. Mexican coffee with cloves and a 
homemade cheesecake. 


Somerville 


DALI, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 
661-3254. $17-$22 (entrées); $3.50-$7.50 
(tapas). A rare outpost for Spanish-from- 
Spain cooking. Tapas capture the tone 
and savor of the original, from slices of 
potato omelet and fresh anchovy fillets to 
garlicky potato salad and sautéed porto- 
bello mushrooms. Starting at $3.50 a pop, 
you can afford to experiment. . 
EAST ASIA, 868 Broadway (Powderhouse 
Sq.), Somerville, 666-8282. $6-$9. A tiny, 
out-of-the-way place with great, great 
Asian food. The menu is North Chinese 
and Thai, but the keynote is loving treat- 
ment of basic ingredients in dishes ‘like 
chili eggplant, royal tofu, and spicy squid. 
EVOO, 118 Beacon’ Street, Somerville, 
(617) 661-3866. $16-$23. Chef Peter Mc- 
Carthy, late of the Bostonian Hotel, boldly 
opens Somerville’s most expensive 
restaurant and the foodie stampede be- 
gins. When he’s on, he’s on: buttermilk- 
fried oysters, sweet marinated quail, and 
wood-grilled bass all show spark and sub- 
stance. But the fast-and-loose approach to 
ethnic idioms means the food isn’t always 
as consistent as the sculptural presenta- 
tion would have you believe. 
HOUSE OF TIBET KITCHEN, 235 Holland 
St. (Teele Sq.), Somerville, (617) 629- 
7567. $6-$9. The first Tibetan restaurant in 
New England, and something of a one- 
room cultural exhibit with background 
music, rugs on every chair and bench, and 
a potted history of Tibet on the menu. Next 
door is a Tibetan Buddhist resource center 
and gift shop, but first relax with some but- 
tered tea and-really excellent momo, the 
Tibetan answer to Peking ravioli. : 
JOHNNY D’S UPTOWN RESTAURANT, 
17 Holland St. (Davis Square), Somerville, 
776-2004. $6-$14. Where else can you eat 
inventive, healthy food while sipping draft 
microbrews and listening to Luther “Guitar 
Jr." Johnson? Try the conch fritters with 
sweet-potato fries, maverick grits, vegetar- 
ian dishes, anything Southern. BR Sat. 
and Sun., 9 a.m. to.2:30 p.m. 
PALENQUE, 300 Beacon St., Somerville, 
491-1004. $10-$15. This great little mole- 
in-the-wall proves to New Englanders that 
classic Mexican cooking can be tangy and 
complex instead of just hot. Try the carni- 
tas (pork tips in an unsweetened choco- 
late-orange sauce) or anything with the 
cilantro-heavy salsa verde. Bring your own 
beer. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
REDBONES, 55 Chester St., Davis 
Square, Somerville, 628-2200. $6-$15 
(lunch, $4-$7; all-you-can-eat ribs and 























UNION SQUARE BISTRO, 16 Bow St. 
(Union Square), Somerville, 628-3344. 
$12-$17 (lunch, $6-$10). True bistro spirit, 
and hearty filling food. Outstanding bread 
platter, fine appetizers, good dinners, 
weak desserts is the profile, so graze 
away. Don't miss any form of crab cakes 
or portobello mushrooms. BR Sun., noon 
to. 3 p.m. 

VINNY’S AT NIGHT, 76 Broadway (Sulli- 
van Square), Somerville, 628-1921. $10- 
$20. Behind a convenience store called 
Vinny's Superette lurks this den of pure 
East Somerville underworld cool. Great 
chops and profuse pasta served on red- 
and-white-check tablecloths, and more an- 
tipasti ‘than you can shake a stick at. Try 
the amazing pork chop in vinegar-pepper 
‘sauce, 


Watertown 


LE BOCAGE, 72 Bigelow Ave., Water- 
town, 923-1210. $28-$50 (three courses). 
Big-hotel French menu (but shorter) in a 
quiet Watertown storefront. Miles from the 
cutting edge, but a competent kitchen. Try 





appetizers like the curried fruit salad or the 
sausage of smoked chicken and apple. An 
easy mix of posh informality. 

KAREEM’S, 600 Mt. Auburn St. (Cam- 
bridge line), Watertown, 926-1867. $6- 
$11. Cheap and delectable. Also’ authenti- 
cally homemade, with real lemon juice in 
every dish, and plenty of red pepper and 
garlic. No atmosphere, but outstanding 
platters of falafel, kibbeh, hummus, mari- 
nated kebabs, and a powerful sautéed 
chicken. Several vegetarian dinners. 
Closed weekend nights. 

STELLINA, 47 Main St. (Watertown Sq.), 
Watertown, 924-9475. $11-$19. Trendy 
northern Italian food with counter-trendy 
pleasant service and reservations. Try 
anything grilled, anything stuffed, and your 
favorite pastas. Appetizers and desserts 
are a notch above entrées, so consider a 
graze. Informal despite popularity; a loyal 
crowd with an academic tinge. 


Out of Town 


BLACKSMITH SHOP, Rte 6a, Truro Cen- 
ter, 508- 349-6554. $11-$23. If you put this 
summer restaurant year-round in, say, 
Somerville, it would develop quite a reputa- 
tion. Of course, one Cape Cod advantage is 
fresh-caught seafood, and this kitchen ex- 
ploits it well. Outstanding on familiar dishes 
like crab cake and créme briilée, and also 
on some reaches like seared scallops with 


a curry emulsion sauce. And you can show 
up in jeans! 

CAMPANIA, 504 Main Street, Waltham, 
(781) 894-4280. $16-$29. Remember how 
much fun Italian restaurants used to be, be- 
fore the experts ruined them? Campania, 
named for the province around Naples, is 
all that — with better desserts. It does get 
expensive, but you won't be disapointed by 
the excellent wood-grilled and roasted 
risotto en cartocho, and anything creamy or 
chocolate or both. Old-style jumbled décor 
and hearty volume. 

CARAMBOLA, 663 Main Street, Waltham, 
(781) 899-2244. $7-$20 (lunch, $5-$8) 
Rather posh, rather refined, completely de- 
licious version of Cambodian home-style 
cooking as it might have been in an affluent 
home. The Perry family of Elephant Walk 
fame have focused on this purely Cambodi- 
an (except well-selected wines and 
desserts) restaurant worth a trip to 
Waltham from anywhere east of Phnom 
Penh. Order from each of five categories, 
but don't miss the spring~tolls and the 
carambola salad among the grilled delights 
and light curries. 

GALA, 138 Mass Ave, Arlington, (781) 646- 
1404. $10-$17. Chef Bob Buoniconti, late of 
the East Somerville hideout Vinny's, game- 
ly sallies around the Mediterranean with 
salt cod from Portugal, tapas from Spain, 
pasta from Italy, and pineapple pizza from 
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somewhere inside his ewn head. There are 
a couple standouts on the appetizer menu 
(chourigo paté, daily antipasto), and other- 
wise it’s not bad for the ‘burbs, and good 
value for money. 

IPANEMA RESTAURANT AND CHUR- 
RASCARIA, 106 Southville Rd. (comer of 
Rt. 85), Southborough, (508) 460-6144. $8- 
$16. Fifty minutes from Boston, but close 
enough to the Brazilian community of Fram- 
ingham for top-notch mandioca frita, pas- 
tels, a superb muqueca of shrimp and hal- 
ibut, and an uncrowded churrasco (Brazil- 
ian barbecue). Big American-style road- 
house — comfortable if unexotic. Live 
music and feijoada on weekend nights. 
KATAHDIN, 106 High St., Portland, ME, 
(207) 774-1740. $11-$15. A terrific New 
American bistro in Portland, which is 
emerging as the hippest of the reviving New 
England cities. Don’t miss the crab and 
scallop dishes, the comfort food, or any of 
the several chocolate desserts. ~ 
PROSE, 352a Mass Ave, Arlington, (781) 
648-2800. $14-$20. Behind the curious 
name lurks a cheery, if bare-bones, comer 
restaurant entirely dedicated to the creative 
flights of its chef and owner, Debbie Shore. 
The menu rarely repeats itself from night to 
night, and regular visitors are treated to a 
series of rewarding experiments with more 
ingredients than we have space to list. 
Search out the soft wild-mushroom polenta 
and any dish that includes grilled fish. 


Celebrate Valentine's 
Day at Sugarbush! 
Just $89 per persont for any one night stay for you : 

and your sweetie between February 13-17! 


Rate includes a romantic dinner and breakfast, lift ticket, 
lodging, and use of the Sugarbush Health and Racquet Club. 


Based on double occupancy (of course) at the Sugarbush Inn. 


Winter Vacation 
Value of the Century! 


Rates start as fow as $59 per person per night, mid-week, non-holiday! 
Weekend rates also available. Rates based on maximum occupancy 
in a 2 bedroom condominium and includes lift, lodging and daily use 

of the Sugarbush Health and Racquet Club. 


All rates based on availability and quoted in US doflars and do not include VT room & meals tax, service or gratuity. 


SUGARBUSH 


reservations call 800-53-SUGAR 
or book online at 


www.sugarbusn.com 
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1-900-370-2015 


Call costs $1.99 per minute. Must be 18+. Outside greater Boston call 


lo respond to Personals call WA ite Yolele) 


| DID IT MY WAY 

Wild, open-minded SF, 21 
blondish red/hazel,. works 
for internet marketing com- 
pany, enjoys reading, writ- 
ing, cooking. Seeking hon- 
est, open SM, 21-27, for 
dating, long-term relation- 
ship. Take me out for an 
evening of surprises, who 
knows where we might end 
up. #7205 


ACT NOW!! 
SF, 34, seeks SM to get to 
know well. You: happy. Me 


MATRIX-LOVER 
Spontaneous, outgoing 
kind vegetarian, 27, curly 
brown/brown enjoys 
dance, art and photogra- 
phy. Seeking spontaneous 
humorous, kind soul, 24- 
32, for casual dating, possi- 
ble long-term, to embark on 
weekend adventures and 
cozy nights in. #7260 

MUSEUM OF LIFE 
Bubbly, positive-minded 
girl, 24, with winning smile 
loves musicals Ani 
DiFranco travel, The 
Grateful Dead, camping 
and museums. In search of 
funny, erudite, funky prince 
charming, age unimpor- 
tant, for concert-going 
catching films, trips and 
more! %7263 


| LIKE HAIR! 


SPUNKY, PETITE 
Mid-20s, Asian, energetic 
outgoing, enjoys clubbing 
dining out, concerts 
Seeking SM, 20+, for 
friendship first. #6178 
NORTHERN EXPOSURE 
Intellectual, adventure- 
some, eclectic girl from the 
Southwest, 31, with many 
interests- Annie Lennox, 
runs along the Charles, city 
exploration, taking photos 
and mango sorbet to name 
but a few. Seeking intelli- 
gence, curiosity and irrev- 
erence from educated guy 
29-37, for long-term rela- 
tionship, for sharing inter- 
ests and other urban 
adventures. #97131 

A RARE BIRD 
| love parrots. Spirited 
multi facetted SWF, 33 
seeking bright-eyed, play 


QUEST FOR ROMEO 
Intelligent, caring blonde 
19, with blue eyes and 
sense of humor, enjoys 
Italian or Mexican cuisine, 
Sarah MacLachlan, time- 
less romance films and 
shopping! Seeking a car- 
ing, hard-working, suc- 
cessful guy, 18-25, with 
sense of humor, for dating, 
nice dinners, catching a 
play and more. #97119 


HI, | AM... 

a SAF college student 
petite, nice and _ funny, 
enjoy reading, listening to 
music, dining, cooking 
movies and conversations 
Love to meet someone 
who is very nice and kind 
has a sense of humor, for 
friendship first. #5158 


OKAY LADS... 
I've got a plan. Post-expat 
dodgy scam artist/science 


HIGH STANDARDS? 
French SWF, 31, PhD 
attractive, fit, with high 
standards, seeks _intelli- 
gent, attractive, sophisti- 
cated SM, preferably fran- 
cophile/French, 27-35, into 
mind-stimulating conversa- 
tion, the arts, traveling, for 
friendship, perhaps more 
73010 

TOP GUN 
Fun, athletic female, 28 
with dynamic dimples and 
ankle tattoo, enjoys moonlit 
walks, champagne toasts, 
a live Entrain show, snow- 
baording and a good Anne 
Rice novel. Searching for 
fun-loving, mysterious guy 
to travel the world to the 
end of the galaxy! #75230 
ASIAN BEAUTY 
SF, 22, petite, introspective 
and zany; seeking SM, 22- 


BRAINY BLONDE BABE 
Shapely, whip-smart, chic 
cultured, head-turning, 
blue-eyed SWF, profes- 
sional, 23, naughty, but 
intellectual, truly extraordi- 
nary, seeks ultra-classy, 
older male, for decadent 
romance. We're both the 
creme de la creme. Do it! 
79867 
COOL SCHMOOL 


SKI ADDICT 
Nice SF, 33, blonde/green, 
with craziness of Kate 
Hepburn, believes one 
should be friendly to all. | 
enjoy New Order, my rot- 
tweiler, drinks on a 
Caribbean Beach, my job 
(honestly), _and Jackie 
Chan films. Seeking confi- 
dent, not cocky, man, 29- 
36, for long-term relation- 
ship, skiing and who under- 


ful SM, 30-40, bird enthusi Slim SF 30. attractive 
artsy, loves animals, digs 
nature! Into road trips 
reading, extreme vaca- 
tions, music, laughing non-smoker, light drinker 
Looking for SM, 27-34, with auburn/green, mother of 
similar interests, off-beat — one, loves opera/classical 
humor, who's down-to- Seeking S/DWM, 23-35 
earth and open to adven 5'7", 6’, height/weight pro- 
ture. 4853 portionate, must be non- 
INTERNATIONAL smoker, good communica- 
Petite, outgoing SF, 22 tor and understand com- 
(smoker/drinker), casual promise. 7177 
international, enjoys danc- 


stand’s the addiction of ski- 
ing. #5561 

SEEKING ROMANCE 
SWF, 23, 4°11", 100lbs 


35, for romance and fun at 
night. Big biceps and 
strong pecs would help 
Let's get it on, baby! 


intelligent, attractive, mar- 
ginal workaholic, loves to 
smile, explore, and just be 
77254 


Cute, 20 something female 
seeks big, hairy guy to ast for long term nesting. | diva, seeks subversive 
cultural events Bond boy, for world domi- 


keep me warm in these enjoy 
nation.Bring techno know- 


cold winter nights. Must be nature walks, travel, Cook- : ; , 
i" - co , now, taste r MS é 
well built, wimps need not ing. 621 ow aste for martinis anc 


: > 4439 
apply! #7268 Book-lovin bad-spelling slick wit, to smooth botched 44. 
y ¢. JK c “> | ‘e ¢ ve S 7 
oe eg eee fa: getaways. SF, 24. 6037 JUST NOT RIGHT 
DAZZLING BLUE EYES ncredibly direct SWF, fem POETR 3 year old | a little 
= panes MANE AD ~ Aas : iniat OF a ~ 12.3 OETRY IN MOTION 23 year old original, a little 
with superb memory SWF, 32, blonde/blue, 5'6 nist, 25, seeks SM, 23-30 C ntful anc Pr nto | 
7 The R seared ahs’ “a A _ f; she Jates. movie Creative, thoughtful and warped into laughing 
enjoys [he Replacements Stylish, savvy, creative, ath or cheap dates ovies sometimes zany DF. 31 cnawiaareiini ‘more 
reading painting and letic city girl seeks SWM food, and belly laughs hinnd Bessel. Aosiare hired i 
Woody Allen film S king ke ; : 7479 blonde/blue, great figure wannabe than anything) 
OoGy Allen HIMS. SEeKING who is funny, independent Bi7e2 sniovs __fiction--wnitina live bands. football and te 
attentive, intelligent com- ibaa e it enjoys ction writing live bands, football and ter 
Sous Ss Ter eeaton, confident, and athletic for _ WORTH THE TIME evening-long conversation rible movies. Seeking 
sation. dating and sponta fun, laughs, and dating Funny, intelligent bubbly music from. Tom Waits to SWM. who's fun. #5789 
tae iventures behind 77202 alternative yuppie girl, 25 Ella Fitzgerald, tennis and 
neous adventures behind in-shape Virgo, enjoys The ts — wn CREATIVE & SENSITIVE and adventure. Seek 
the wheel! #7259 N-SNAPS VIGO, ONjOys more. In search of possible , ___ ing and adventure. Seeking 
% Cure, concerts, the theater long-term relationship with Spritely, slender, blue SM, 21-27, who knows 
Prete SWE 31. othe spending time with friends thoughtful intelligent ovat Levit ine ofsound what taupe is. 24381 
alin tad. pumairoaies travel, volunteer work and ractive f 4 ) and color, with crooked 
upbeat personality ony ; sho aabt attractive and it guy, 30 séhse of humor: .sedks SASSY BLONDE CHIC 
SWM. preferably Irish 23 h tender voice for attending charity events. In 40, for dining out, adventur- Looking for you. Do you 
+ F é 18-23, with tender voice fc sarch of intelligent. slight : ' rogers} kind, open-minded, chal- : . 
fri - dship/possit ole | - N or earcn ¢ NIG yt ous pursuits and an occa believe in destiny? Be a 
p clubbing Aust be non tic 26-33. with P enging, older mentor type i 
term relationshit nyjoy smoker, no drugs, no sex sarcastic guy, <O-s5, will sional board game! 4 vt a th. stabilit part of mine. SF, 5'1", 30 
SMOKE C IQS »S " “a 4 . = ae smMar with lity 
INg mv I great hugger, take shower Nn and a good head 568 gh ae a Say brains, body and beauty all 
@ eryda “7236 shoulders, lor dat ABLE TO LAUGH wae in one. You- cultured, sexy 
veryday < ng, exploits together as Friendly, outgoing SF VIVACIOUS BLOND athletic, professional, with 
Ss 26 LOVER OF aorron well taking time t jark blonde/blue , Tall, blue-eyed slice of a zest for life, 25-35 
‘NO NEED New resident of Bos nwind. 47124 mile enjoys spo ‘ > pie professional T4337 
¢ would like to have some- anything out = cated ometimes sar CONVERSAZIONE 
ine and “Animz ast always witty, seeks SBF. 27. fit. 5'7”. attractive 
Seeking honest fun, affectionate, grounded writer, seeks fit, attractive 
man 5'9"+ for movie 


J 
mature guy SM 28-40 to share 

drinks Bostor utdoors, film, love dates, poetry readings and 
of words, good beer and the occasional cup of cof- 


laughter. 4185 fee. T4894 


LUCID DREAMER 
Artsy-fartsy precocious 
ana curious brunette 


FUDDY DUDDY 
Witty, loyal, square SWF 
31 dark brown/dark 
enjoys reading, early Bond 
films and nice quiet dinners 
with Sinatra in the stereo 
Seeking big, loyal, witty 
guy, 32-50, who'd be inter- 
ested in a nice Italian girl 
Serious only. #5092 

CHEMISTRY? 
Red-haired blue-eyed 
professional SWF 28 
hardworking and real 
seeks sharp, stylish, down- 
to-earth, professional male 
29-35, for rollerblading 
Jaytrips, good beer/coffee 
comfortable company and 
chemistry! 2685 


HALF PINT 
Singer/actress seeks tall 
jolly, humble,. kind, cute 
cuddly chubby sing/actor 


Sparkly veggie-eating events 
wl, eat ice ike ne to éxplore it with me. | ensualist SUF, 29, seeks Italian 
alks and watch n 1eS é a SWF, 5°11 140lbs creative urious and House 

e old drown/blue model beauteous vegetarian hard-working 
music, O id . Seeking male 30-50 f SJM, 27-35, for shared 30-45, for 

YOUNG men! Seeking SN . lor. to share my nev wt , thet " hing 

for dating. #7271 any color, to share my new jrowth = anc aesthetic ind catching the 

- . experiences, 47266 T4882 


AF. 23. likes 


ance 


dinners 
game 


Interview with BVT IE 


by Peg Aloi Aka "Presidente al dente” 
: Pereussionist with Babal 00 


hy is your band called Babaloo? Is it because of that song Desi Arnaz sang on 

the old Lucy show? 

I was in a hardcore band about 5 years ago, and I would play samba or mambo rhythms with Sex Pistols 
songs.The group wanted to play rock music, so I formed another band. We'd would do Beatles songs with a 
bossa nova beat. Some guy heard us and said we should call our band "Babaloo." We didn't know it at the 


time but Babaloo is an African Orisha: he’s a Yoruba god of death. 


How'd you discover that fact? 
We started playing out more and people who knew about the different Voodoo and Santeria Orishas, told us, "You shouldn't call yourselves 


Babaloo, it's bad luck. “So, I started researching. I was worried and I didn't want to piss off anybody. I live in Jamaica Plain where there are lots 
of botanicas. At one store, the guy helped me do things that he said, would make it alright with the Orishas to keep the name. 


How does such a big band work together? 
Most of us were friends before.We come from different shaky backgrounds which sometimes makes it hard for people to deal with us. When you're 


from the streets, you keep a certain mentality. This is punk mambo; we're not kidding! 


Are musicians good "relationship" material? 
(long, uncharacteristic pause) I don't know...I don't think you can generalize; some musicians are good 


to be with, some not. 


poten pa ae om 
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SD 


A loaf of bread, A jug of Wine 


and..a feally HOT DATE 


Write a fun. smart. creative personal and vou Il 


oilt certificate to one of Boston's 


ee st restaurants 


}x rsonal as Featured Interview of the \\ rn Fa 


Plus. We a| lise VOuUL 


email phoenixpersonals@phx.com 


CALL 617-859-3283 FAX 617-450-8600 


(mention: Barking Crab promo) 


BARKING CRAB 


RESTAURANT 


Access by land or by sea 
88 Sleeper St, Boston ¢ 617 426 CRAB 


Tom Waits, radiohead, 
Dylan, biking, poetry, sushi, 
whiskey. Passion 4 words 
and smart comedy 
Sensual, selfless, sarcastic 
SWF, 21, lost in wo Mt, 
happy in_ silence 
Twentysomething? Harold? 
75003 
SEEKING SBPM 
SWF teacher, 26, 5'3”, 
brown/hazel, thick- in the 
right places, loves R&B, 
travel, laughing. Seeking 
good-looking, marriage- 
minded, professional, kind, 
confidant man, for long- 
term relationship. #3406 
RIGHTEOUS BABE 
SF, recently athletic, 29, 
5'7”, independent, attrac- 
tive and creative, Wiccan, 
seeks free spirit as 
“Phishing” friend, for New 
Year's and possible 
romance. #4877 
SHEENA IS 
One-time New Wave girl, 
now doctoral student, 29 
seeks nice boy with punk 
rock roots, for burgers, sub- 
version and crabble 
75680 
WRY TINKERBELL 
18, enjoys solo movie- 
going. Gets annoyed with 
mediocrity. Plays pool, 
sings, does not like sex 
Hopelessly dorky, smart, 
quite petite all around 
77261 
BEAUTIFUL INSIDE & 
out! SBF, 30, shy, petite, 
active, in search of SBM, 
30-35, for friendship! non- 
smoker. #74595 
SMART WOMEN, 
SHORT SKIRT 
Professional blonde 
female, 27, often prone to 
flirtation seeks partner to 
share fun times. Intelligent 
and witty men only need 
apply. #7207 
CAN YOU KEEP UP? 
Busy, professional SWF 
22, red/blue, trim and tal- 
ented, desires indepen- 
dent, well-read, attractive 
older man, 30-40, for low- 
key evenings. 75464 
| dig dogs and drawing 
Lovely SJF 34, 
artist/teacher, seeks edu- 
cated, successful dude, 
5’6"+, non-smoker, chival- 
rous, fun, possible long- 
term relationship. 4375 
BE MY VALENTINE 
30 something, petite 
female, old-fashioned type 
honest, sincere, . caring, 
seeks true love, 30-38, with 
similar qualities, for long- 
term relationship. #6203 
Cute SWF, 29, seeks 
friend, to read Faulkner, 
Irving, Proust, Miller, Woolf, 
Stein, Lawrence or classic 
SF with. #7184 
VEGETARIAN 
ECOLOGIST 
Me: 23, 54", 110lbs, 
red/blue, enjoys hiking, bik- 
ing, canoeing, gardening, 
Ben&Jerry’s, soy, birken- 
stocks, pottery, photogra- 
phy, painting, pre- 
raphaelites, Italian 
Renaissance, tea, 92.5, 
jazz. You: 25-30, similar 
interest. #97127 
BEER 
Keep reading... SWF, 5’7”, 
brown/blue, 26. Outgoing, 
very prety, fun, loves good 
food, drinks, and company. 
Seeking SWM, cute, 
GAP/Abercrombie _ type. 
6219 


CONQUER ME! 
In different ways. Russian 
girl wants to meet a white 
man, 25-60, with sense of 
humor, with different inter- 
ests in arts, travel. Seeking 
friendship and _ spirituality 
first. #5470 
GREEN-EYED KITTY... 
looking for fun/friendship. | 
enjoy Indie films/crazy 
music. Seeking opposite of 
stupid, calm, settled, shy, 
bored homebody. Fit, fun 
and frisky, | wanna go out 
and play. Got any yarn? 
76079 
GOTHIC BLONDE 
Spiritual, pretty, thin, 5'2’ 
actress/renaissance 
woman, seeks beautiful 
Bowie-esque, thin androgy- 
ne, 20-35, for hauntingly, 
hypnotic, fog-laden 
evenings. | love movies, 
clubs (Man Ray), feline 
fanatic and animal worship- 
per. T6006 
SINGLE 
FEMALE/30/SLIM 
Playful, engaging, affec- 
tionate, love, marriage, chil- 
dren, intense, direct, non- 
conformist, spiritual, evolv- 
ing, seeks friend, partner 
lover, 27-35, easy-going, 
yet adventurous, loves 
nature, humorous, passion- 
ate, spirited, for love, 
romance, walks, and talks 
76013 
MOUNTAINHIKER 
SWF, 32, 5'9”, 120lIbs 
attractive, athletic, over- 
achieving, Ivy grad man- 
agement consultant, seeks 
fun-loving, athletic, suc- 
cessful, attractive, happy. 
truly sincere SWM, 28-38 
for city and mountain 
adventures. T6007 
CREATIVE SOULS 
Artist, 28, 5’9”, long curly 
brown/brown, who cherish- 
es passion, creativity, sar- 
castic humor and _ intelli- 
gence, enjoys art; music 
poetry and theater. Honest 
deep, ‘real’ person seeks 
other kindred souls. 6036 
COME AND GET ME 
SBF, 32, 57”, with great 
sense of humor, seeks 
spontaneous, down-to- 
earth, romantic SWM, 30- 
37, for dating and long-term 
relationship. 495167 
ABOVE AVERAGE 
Sweet blonde-haired train- 
er/model, 30, nice and 
humorous, (like Elaine on 
Seinfeld), enjoys working 
out, four-wheeling, football 
whe and comedy clubs 
eeking long-term relation- 
ship with muscular con- 
struction type guy, 29-36 
with equal parts looks and 
maturity and who'd do any- 
thing to help people out 
75582 
ASIAN BEAUTY 
Attractive, sweet, open- 
minded, honest, fit, humor- 
ous, ambitious SAF, values 
family. Seeking secure, 
successful, kind, consider- 
ate SM, 28-35, for friend- 
ship/LTR. #75279 
CLUB GIRL 
I'm a 19 year old female 
with long brown hair and 
brown eyes, 135libs, who 
loves going to clubs (a rave 
someday) kick boxing and 
hanging with friends 
Looking for a fun guy to 
spend some times with 
71914 


INDEPENDENT WOMAN 
SWF, 29, non-smoker, 5’8” 
long brown curly _ hair, 
brown eyes, professional 
college grad, vivacious and 
provocative, with desire for 
adventure, enjoys hiking, 
skiing, hockey and theater. 
Seeking romantic and 
spontaneous, non-smoking 
SWM, 28-36, for dating 
5958 
ATARI ENTHUSIAST 
30, 5’6”, 130lbs, scientist, 
enjoys mountain biking 
movies, cooking, libraries, 
working out, micro brewery 
Seeking humorous SWM 
28-40, challenger for fast 
paced, excitement filled 
hours of pong. 75588 
DANCER 
Light-skinned beauty seeks 
reat-looking male, late 
Os-40, to teach me to 
dance salsa, etc., and to 
enjoy each other’s compa- 
ny. 74915 
SEEKING ROMANCE 
SWF, 18, 4°11", 9Olbs, 
blonde/hazel, enjoys the 
beach, movies, dancing 
dinner, and all sports 
Seeking romantic, sweet 
SWM, 18-25, to sweep me 
off my feet. #75530 
LARGE & LOVELY 
Looking to kick back with 
someone who has an 
excellent sense of humor 
enjoys good conversation, 
wonderful food and a great 
bdttle of wine. I’m an attrac- 
tive, full-figured woman 
who’s_ looking to meet 
someone who laughs easi- 
ly, speaks freely and knows 
how to relax. #5381 
SWF, thirty-ish, attractive 
PhD career-committed 
skier, mountain biker, fire- 
side novel reader, seeks 
active, educated, profes- 
sionally content, relation- 
ship-minded SWM, 33-43 
with dry wit and map read- 
ing skills. 3448 
Attractive female, 30, with 
herpes, seeks handsome 
man, 28-35, into exercises 
movies, music, for dating 
possible relationship 
5020 
BLACK BEAUTY 
Very attractive BF, 56’ 
138lbs, searching for WM 
27-55, who’s conservative 
fun, generous, ambitious 
75387 
ULTRAMAN SOUGHT 
SWF, arranger of modern 
day hieroglyphs, seeks 
matching boy action figure 
25-35. You: style, wit and 
compassion, British (7?) 
Goal: creative conspiracies 
and adventures benefitting 
a Warp/Bollywood sound- 
track. #7147 
VERY YOUNG 50 
Looking for a generous 
soul, professional SWM 
44-56, who's adventurous, 
passionate, sincere and 
sensitive. Not giving up 
hope that you're out there 
75166 
SJF, with a big heart and a 
nice smile. Honest, sincere 
caring man. 1. Ears ready 
to listen. 2. Arms willing to 
hold. 3. Heart ready to love! 
™6198 
NOTHING TO LOSE 
SWF, 22, auburn/blue, in 
search of self-sufficient, 
intelligent SM, 18-30, in 
Worcester area, for exotic 
food, shooting pool or late 
nights of quality conversa- 
tion: Tall a plus. #6091 


fo place your FREE Personal call ey | 7-859-DATE 


Attractive BiWF, 24, long 
dark/dark, seeks attractive 
BiWF, under 35. Worcester 
area, no couples. 174886 
Pretty, rubenesque, 29 year 
old graduate student 
Brown hair, brown eyes 
seeks _ ensitive gentle- 
man(military a plus)27-35, 
for possible long-term rela- 
tionship. #615 
NOSFERATU 
DWF, (and newly single)29, 
blonde, tall, pretty, 510”, 
vegetarian workaholic 
seeking RI trooper or 
Smithfield police officer for 
light partying/weekend 
friendship. #6069 
TAKE ME OUT 
Broke college student likes 
to go out. SWF, 21, red hair, 
blue eyes, 5'8, medium 
build. Looking for male, 
5'10"+, around same age, 
to show me a wicked good 
time. T6043 
LIVIN’ LA VIDA LOCA 
SWF, 31, full figured, sexy 
loves kissing, cuddling, 
classic rock, country music, 
my cowboy hat, being dif- 
ferent Serfous beach bun 
let's live la vida loca and 
walk life’s beaches togeth- 
er. Kisses. 183873 
REAL FEMALE 
Hey! I'm a SBF, 27, looking 
for SWM, 25-32, who 
knows how to relax, have 
fun and make me laugh 
Not looking for “Bob from 
the office” types. Must be 
urban-oriented and know 
what's up! Let's kick it off if 
you know how. #5862 
SLIGHTLY OFF CENTER 
Full-figured, attractive, fun- 
loving SWF, 22, seeks 
good-looking SWM, 21-33, 
to cut loose with. 15768 
WHAT MUST | DO 
to find a tall, romantic SM 
over 30, who likes movies 
museums, music, and com- 
edy? Tall attractive SBF, 30, 
wants to know. #3949 
NO CHEESE GROMIT! 
Professional chic, 24 
seeks unconventional geek 
boy for fun times in 
Providence. Up for Avon 
flicks, dinner out, live 
shows, or a game of pool? 
Creativity, honesty, and 
intelligence required 
75727 
ARTICHOKE 
26, attractive SWF, wishes 
there were more hours in 
the day for anything from 
traveling the globe to cart 
wheeling in the rain. Kind, 
creative, inspired, very 
intelligent, goofy SM, story- 
partner sought by passion- 
ate learner with a heart 
77209 
GUYS AND BOYS... 
need not apply! SWF, 30, 
hoping to meet a man 
who's grown up, but hasn't 
stopped growing. I'm a live- 
ly, bright, funny, attractive 
(and obviously modest!), 
professional who wants to 
explore friendship, possibly 
more with similar SM 
7210 
TWISTED 
Tattooed, sadistic, insomni- 
ac loves horror movies 
Harleys, cartoons, dojishi 
coffee, Danzig and Gwar 
Eccentric SWF, 30, seeks 
male version of herself 
Sense of humor a must! 
77167 
SUPERSTITIOUS... 
Hyper realist Punk 
rock/emo girl seeks punk 
rock/skater boy. Likes 
Jawbreaker Modest 
Mouse Leatherface 
Fugazi, swing sets, comics 
crazy fun. Very cute, 
Worcester area. 76195 
NEW CHICK IN TOWN 
Professional attractive, 
stereotypical redhead, 28 
into wine, exotic cuisine 
film, impressionists, sar- 
donic wit, diverse experi- 
ences. Seeking creative 
enigmatic tour guide/play- 
mate/relationship, who's as 
comfortable giggling as 
spouting political conspira- 
cy theories. #7237 
Humorous, original, well- 
adjusted, slender, cute, 
redhead SWF, 36, seeks 
funny, intelligent, open- 
minded, regular guy, 35-43, 
for sports, movies, food, 
laughing. #7203 
FISH SEEKS BICYCLE 
Light the candles, run the 
bath, pour the wine 
Independent English 
equestrian, 39, finds some- 
times it takes two, seeking 
urbane cowboy for indoor 
and outdoor adventures, 
uptown, downhill, and 
apres ski. #6189 
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23 year old female, looking 
for SM,-25-40, 5’8”-6'+, ath- 
letic build, who'd enjoy con- 
certs, clubs, travel and is 
open-minded to new 
things. Excitement is my 
i name. 15488 
Lonely SF, 30s, sensitive, 
fun, music/animal lover, 
seeks someone to love. 
LL: Re 
NEW AD GUYS 

Plus sized, pretty, educat- 
ed, 36, ing for WM, 
35+, ready for a long term 
relationship. Must have no 
hang ups. Interests are: 
antiques, fine dining, 
movies and walking. 
Serious inquiries only. 
6204 


STOP, LOOK, READ 
Not just a pretty face, intel- 
ligent, strong, caring. Think 
you can handle it? Call me, 
we'll see. 178571 " 
‘ia OPEN TO ALL ay 

rm, funny, pu 
lished author, 45, works in 
field of violence prevention, 
enjoys tsak Dinesen, 
Bonnie Raitt, coffee hous- 








engaging conversation, 
" 5 playing 
pein and quality time w 

riends. Seeking sincere, 
caring, funny, smart people 
person, 45-52, for long- 
term relationship, movies, 
live jazz shows and the 
occasional jaunt to the 
House of Blues. 17135 _ 
TAMING OF THE SHREW 
Russian girl, feminine, 
holistic. lifestyle, open- 
minded, likes arts, writing, 


king SW gentleman, 
age unimportant, to share 
interests, possibly more. 


5429 
~ LOOK UP 


Attractive, 
DWPF, 50, 
the corner. intelli , Spiri- 
tual, kind, secure, animal 
lover seeks special guy 
who sees the glass half full. 
6155 
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NO MORE LIES 
Starting over, DWF, 46, 
non-smoker, social drinker, 
enjoys good books, come- 
dy, dancing, quiet times. 
60, non-smoker, for friend- 
ship, possible long-term 
relationship, commitment- 
phobic need not apply. 
A. TE 

ROSES ARE RED 
| am in wait, for a warm, 
wonderful GPF to have fun 
with and date! Seeking 
warm, spiri GPF, 32+, 
with solid life, friendship 
first. non-smoker, Mans- 
fieid/Providence area. 
B76 - 

FUNNY VALENTINE 
Pretty, ionate, profes- 
sional SWF, seeks hand- 
some, professional SWM, 
45-49, 6’, non-smoker, to 
explore the possibilities of a 
real fine love. Please be a 
romantic, noble man, bring 
flowers, Godiva choco- 
lates. 6209 

NEW YEAR’S 

RESOLUTION 
Bright, . active, urban 
female, 37, fan of music, 
arts, diversity, outdoors, 
swimming, biking, hiking, 
cross-country skiing. 
Scientist with a life in 





search of passionate man, 
with active mind, body and 
chemistry. T5934 _ 
PLAYMATES 
Laughter, movies, midnight 
runs, Sunday Brunch, cozy 
nights, swing dancing. 
Work as hard as you play? 
Enjoy fine wine as much as 
cooking on a Coleman? 
75993 Se vee 
SEEKING ARTIST 
Artistic, spiritual, meta- 
physical, open-minded 
SWF, 35, long, dark hair, no 
kids, a ee food, 
glass art. ing similar in 
a soulmate, travel compan- 


ion. T6046 <<) 
COME DANCE WITH ME 
SWF, 44, emotionally and 
financially secure, looking 
for S/DWM, with a passion 
for life, to compliment mine. 
Must love theater, travel, 
music, romance and danc- 
ing on moonlit, deserted 
beaches. #5926 
WENCH NEEDS MENTSH 


tay 


Sophisticated 

45, curly red/ocean 

5’6", 150lbs, educator, 
physically and intellectua’ 


BF, 43, non-smoker, non- 
drinker, interested in build- 
ing friendship with W/HM. 
Love to walk along the 
beach, nature and opera. 
5990 





CHARMING, ARTISTIC 
Funny, athletic, wild SAF, 
professor, new to Boston, 
enjoys dancing, laughing, 
dining out. Seeking soul- 
mate, to search fountains 
of youth. 4990, 

ANECDOTES OF 

f DESTINY 
Imaginative, fun and intelli- 
gent female, 45, blonde/ 
blue, great . prone to 
physical activities, traveling 
adventures, meditation, 
Vivaldi, cuddling and many 
other flights of fancy. In 
search of kind, affectionate, 
intelligent man, 38-50, 
who's open-minded, active 
and likes themselves! 
Tt 


Professional SBF, in 
Cambridge, seeks kind, 
sensitive, caring, academic 
male, 35-50, to share con- 
versation, feelings, affec- 
tions, travel, and life's 
adventure. #5962 _ 
CUTIE PIE 
SWF, 30s, smart, sweet, 
petite, seeks dancing fool, 
for cultural immersion and 
creative conversation, but 
not below the Mason-Dixon 
line. 3356 
FREEDOM 
I'm a big, beautiful, biracial, 
buxom artist and consul- 
tant. I'm intelligent, very 
straight-forward, adventur- 
ous and want to tango with 
someone special. 275193 _ 
CONQUER ME! 
In different ways. Russian 
girl wants to meet a white 
man, 25-60, with sense of 
humor, with different. inter- 
ests in arts, travel. Seeking 
friendship and spirituality 
first. 275430 e : 
HONESTY & INTEGRITY 
Optimistic, irreverent, 
attractive redhead, young 
41, articulate with a musical 
background, enjoys quality 
time with friends, stimulat- 
ing conversation, singing, 
museums and much more. 
Seeking trust-based rela- 
tionship with educated, 
self-motivated and 
resourceful man, 35-45, 
with mutual interests, who 








CHIAROSCURO 
WF, 50 petite, athletic, cur- 
vaceous. My passions are 
viewing and painting beau- 
tiful horizons with superb 
food and wine with a man 
with similar appetites. 
75851 f 
ARTS, LIFE, HUMOR 
per gyes bear cep any color, 
, ethnicity, to laugh at 
foibles, share theater, 
books, jazz, Brahms, 
Bartok, talking to strangers 
OR offbeat travel, with 
attractive, outdoorsy 
woman, 50s. Home grown 
sons, Spanish. #5659 
CATWOMAN 
SWF, 41, blonde/green, 
loves to dance and watch 
sports. Seeking SWM, 35- 
42, who's tall, handsome 
and a cat lover like me. 
Let's get together and have 
some milk. 24796 
NO EMPTY SUITS 
Attractive middie aged 
woman, of wit, and is- 
tication, seeks dining, and 
dessert companion, well 
traveled, highly creative, 
ood ~=— conversationalist. 
eeking entrepreneurial 
gentleman 40+, of style 
with common. interests. 
i) Pee 
FORGET THOSE... 
Sunset walks, | want a man 
who cooks! Creative SJF, 
38, likes outdoors, yoga 
and is spiritually-minded. 
Looking for caring, sensi- 
tive man, interested in 
sharing outdoors and cul- 
turalevents. 5822. 
SCUBA DIVER 
Pretty scuba diver, 36, 5'7”, 
slim, long hair, seeks on 
land adventure! Enjoys out- 
doors, running, violin, trav- 
el, ocean and romance. 
Seeking tall SWM, 35-48, 
5’11"+, who's fit, caring and 
honest, for great relation- 
ship. 24169 zi 
NOT DULL/INSANE 
SWF, 44, (looks 30), in the 
Health Care field, former 
musician, 5'4”, 125ibs, no 
kids, seeks creative SWM, 
non-smoker, with excellent 
looks and smarts! £75619 — 
MYSTERIOUS 
Raven black hair, smoul- 
dering brown eyes. Full-fig- 
ured, voluptuous, DWF, 43, 
wishes to meet sweet, kind, 
romantic, affectionate, sexy 
bad boy for term rela- 














nla eaNMeE 
135 Ibs.,brownish | red/ 


se Pan iy camping, 
. , dining, quiet rights 
Sesking k 


at home. tall, 
male, — a shaven 
head Fri ; : 


" ible 
— relationship. 
5732 
LOVABLE AND 
SENSIBLE 
SWF, intelligent, volup- 
¥ sy Nowe y a 
evenings at , wal 
on the beach. Black 
dress/jeans. Seeking n/s 
male, 35-50 who likes 
pool oe . warm up 
t r for winter sea- 
son, 5734 4 
SERIOUS&FUNNY 
DWF, 58”, 52, bookish, 
deep, attractive, love 
nature, my woodstove and 
view. Many hobbies, om § 
itar, dance, professional. 
care, comfort, com- 
pees. sex, emotional 
growth, fun and travel. 
4917 é 
SWEET AND SEXY 
Very attractive, warm, pas- 
sionate, romantic, sensi- 
tive, honest SBF, 34, still 
believes in magic. Love 
laughing, surprises, danc- 
ing and music. Seeking 
humorous, easygoing, sen- 
sitive, sincere SWM, 25-45, 
for candies and cham- 
pagne. tF2922 : 
SPIRITUAL JOURNEY 
SWF, 43, cute, curvaceous, 
with loving heart and heal- 
ing energy into performing 
arts, ocean views, fire 
places, golf, great mas- 
sages. Seeks honest, 
secure SWM, 40-50, for 
laughter, companionship 
Spiritual exploration. 
4550 
ANGEL/DEVIL 
SJF, 30s, sweet, smart, 
sexy, stunning, enjoys 
health/fitness, art, jazz, 
wine, great conversation. 
Seeking attractive, profes- 
sional, male, 35-50, emo- 
tionally/financially secure, 
to enjoy life with. 6156 
LET’S MAKE A DEAL 
I'm pretty, romantic, caring 
and lots of fun. You're 
handsome, romantic, a 
great guy looking for that 
special person. Let's get 
together and see what hap- 
aye 45+. Non-smoker, 
light drinker. #7162 




















TRUE BLUE LADY 


medium build, non- 
smoker and no cats!) 
76153 
Brainy, bicycling beauty, 
34, with invinctble oa 
mism, and __ infectious 
laughs, seeks playful, left- 
ist, punster Mister, for cre- 
ative synergy, unbridled 
affection, us frivolity, 
hiking, world travel, and 
bui a . 4757 
ol 
SWF, 5'7", 5’8” or some- 
pron blue hair and eyes, 
smoker, 18 year old, 
etc. 17168 i 
DON’T WORRY, 
BE HAPPY 
DWF, late thirties, tall, 
svelte, blonde, eccentric, 
eclectic, intelligent. Loves 
traveling, ~—? single 
dads, old soul, warm 
hearts, sense of humor. 
6221 
SASSY LASSIE 
Awesome SWF, 20, 
blue/black, virgo, big butt, 
slutty makeup. Likes 
Laverne&Shirley, Bugout 
— ‘ rr agg 
ionnas, shopping, little 
dogs with sweaters, $3 six 
acks, a and 
| accents. ks SWM, 
18-29. 6177 
UPBEAT 
DJF, 54, slender, great 
smile, very _ intelligent, 
affectionate, emotionally 
and financially secure, 
enjoys life. Seeking JM, for 


meyii ther into the 
feawe 7595: 


CHEMISTRY 
Attractive female, long jet- 
black hair, enjoys 
writing/singing music, 
Chinese food, herbal teas, 
and much more. Seeking 
attractive male, 28-36, for 
friendship leading to rela- 
tionship. Musicians/actors 
a plus. 2°6011 

LIBRA/SCORPIO 
Complex, cusp-born, cre- 
ative, wi fi oe Saiger oe 
muse, . Singer, writer, 
herbalist, heathen, film 
buff- appreciate antique 
roses, silk velvet, good 
scotch, Ralph Nader. 
Attractive, ee unique 
men t, 27-ish to 37- 
ish, e608 

















EARTHY ACTIVE 
Intellectual SWF, 5'2”, 40, 


TEAMMATE WANTED 
DWF, 41, with 13 year old 


BEAUTIFUL 

CHARACTER 
I'm Scully's sister, (DF, 35), 
iou’re Mulder’s twin: As 
oon eating gateau in a 
chateau as squirrel stew in 
a lean-to. Left, loyal, lanky 
lawyers welcome. £76017 

DON’T TELL YOUR 

friends how we met. But if 
you are a 30+, active, 
secure man, you should 
call this sane, professional, 
single mother to learn 
more. #75899 


EXPECTING MIRACLES 
Ei , upbeat, friendly 
pets ge By athletic build, 
petite, seeks easygoing, 
honest, communicative 
guy, 28-35, with sense of 
humor, for blading, biking, 
hiking, weekend fun and 
romance, #75099 2 
1 NON-BLONDE 
SWF, 37, cute, smart, fit; 
favorites-ocean waves, bik- 
ing, sailing, skiing, shared 
fantasies, promises kept. 
Seeking long-term relation- 
ship with attractive, open- 
minded professional, who 
will call in sick when the 
mood is right. Must want 
children someday. #4799 
VERY BEAUTIFUL 
Petite, sexy, intelligent, 
confident, cultured PF, 
38, enjoys art, dancing, 
music, dining. Seeking very 
handsome, honest, funny 
S/DPWM, 32-42, non- 
smoker, who enjoys life. 
Must be physically, emo- 
tionally and financially fit. 
Boston area. #75511 , 
GENTLEMAN PREFER 
Blondes! Bright, beautiful 
and bodacious DF, 49, 
medium build, seeks affa- 
ble, affluent, ambitious 
gentleman, with integrity, 
spirit and great sense of 
humor. “Must be healthy, 
wealthy and wise!” 294887 
SEXY WOMAN 

| am smart, savvy sweet 
and sexy. You have all of 
those attributes, plus you 
are kind, masculine and 
handsome! #73216 

OCEANSIDE FIREPLACE 
and city balance career of 
fun, attractive, trim profes- 
sional, non-smoker, with 
great legs and joie-de- 
vivre. Seeking 6’+, 40-55, 
achiever with integrity and 
healthy lifestyle. Pluses: 

















tionship. | enjoy beach, 
dancing, movies, arts and 
you. #1742 


pretty, petite, enjoys bik- son, long brown/blue, 
ing/hiking, concerts, plays, active in sports, friends, 
museums. I'm loyal, pas- adventures, volleyball, 
sionate, sensual, romantic,  Wallyball, skiing, golf, 
sincere, honest. Seekin: mountain biking, etc. 


AND. = active, loves great f 
= , re , 

, Bi -wine and banter, jazz/ 7 ee of 
rown, _ blues, sports, the gym and Pa ___—— ae 
is legs and even the Stooges. #75979 CULTURALLY ADEPT SHE DID IT HER WAY 

r Lauro - BIKER CHICK on garcons bony Funny, introspective intel- 
, @ Long blonde/hazel, 35, , creative, smart, fit, ectual, 40s, pepper- similar SWM, 35-42, wi Seeking competitive, car- 
bookstore cafes 54”. 110lbs, honest, giving, healthy, active, indoors/out- —black/brown, enjoys com- intelligence and chemistry _ing and funny... #6020 
caring and sensitive, - doors, 5’6”, nonreligious, plex films, cooking, jazz _ for long-term. ##7132 DWF, 39, very attractive, fit 
ing for tall, fit male, 35-42. seeks attractive, intelligent, music and the unpre- HARLEY RIDER funny, kind, wholesome, 
ikes everything from quiet independent, fit, healthy,  dictable weather of New SWF, 42, ride tolive, liveto unpretentious, jogger. 
nights at home to wild communicative, loving = sae Seeking a mature _ride in the spring. For now, hiker, reader, — cook. 
nights on the town. Seeking © SPM who knows he wants male, who'd appreciate let's keep warm by my fire- | Seeking intelligent mate, 
being together and all that place, North Shore area for love a laughter. in classical events. 40+, 


honest, — relation- a long-term relationship. 
ship. t: 27267 life presents. #5415 only. 276157 6034 non-smoker. #5834 


sailing, digital savvy, arts. 
mseo7 


GERMAN WOMAN : 
42, 5°10”, non-smoker, one 
child, from Virginia, attrac- 
tive, honest, warm-hearted 
and responsible, would like 
to meet a Christian gentie- 




















mae see Bla 111 46) 1 ee 
; and Lauri 


"Am I a man who dreamt that I was a butterfly, or am I a butterfly dreaming that I am a man?" - Chuang-tzu 


Dear Dream Zone, 

I dreamt I was being chased by a HUGE rat. I went 

into all these different rooms but the rat was still 

there! - Devon 33, Spartanburg, SC 
Lauri: There must be some dirty, underhanded or sneaky behavior going on, either with you or 
with someone around you. Your dream is exaggerating the size of the rat to get a point across - 
this is a potentially big problem. The rat is chasing you because you are trying to avoid the 
problem in waking life. No matter where you go - there's that varmint! Your dream is showing 
you that you can't hide. You've got to face it or this will continue to "gnaw away" at you. - 


‘Dear Dream Zone, 

I dreamed that my father had died. My mother was very upset and crying so I 

walked her to his coffin to say a prayer. While we were there my fathers' head 

turned and he began to cough. He then proceeded to climb out of the coffin. He 

complained about all the make up he had on his face and then walked out of the room. I looked at my mother and said, "He was 


never dead!" My mother looked so mad. Please help! - Joarine 33, Fort Leavenworth, TX 
symbols 


Dr. Katya: Don't worry, this does not mean your father is going to die. Dreams warning us of impending death are never so obvious. They use vague 
such as clocks stopping and candles blowing out instead of coffins and funerals. Your dream is talking about YOU and the way you've been behaving lately. Your 


dad represents your masculine, guiding side and your mother represents your feminine, nurturing side. Your masculine, aggressive, go-get-em side has been 
"dead" to you lately and its absence has upset you and your feminine side considerably. The mind and the psyche insist on balance of both feminine and mascu- 
line traits. Balance is the most important word in all things spiritual and psychological. If something isn't working right in your life, or if you're not getting 
where you wanna be, stop and analyze the situation to find out what is out of balance. Our dreams are one of the greatest methods used by the higher self to 

| maintain this balance. So, you've been sent a message telling you that your masculine, guiding self is not dead after all and doesn't like the cosmetic, cover-up job 
you've done to gloss over it. Your feminine, nurturing aspect is ticked off because she feels she's been deceived. Bring back the balance, feel no shame and get — 


working on the task at hand. 

“Dreams are messages and warnings, something you need to know. If you've had a strange dream lately write: : , 
The Dream Zone, Boston Phoenix Personals, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston, MA 02215 or visit our web site atti 7, 

-www.thedreamzone.com and we'll reveal the hidden messages in your dreams! Persona (s 
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GAL PAL PLUS 
Relatively attractive and 
bright, self-sufficient, nur- 
turing textbook  editor/ 
singer, 55, 5'6”, a bit on the 
full side but ag 4 it well, 
enjoys simple pleasures. 
Seeking compatible man. 
75672 


WHERE ARE YOU? 
Female Phish-head seeks 
male counterpart, for 
shows, fun and adventure! 
Me: 5’5”, long bionde/biue, 
30ish, independent, loyal 
and sometimes corny.-You: 
avid show-goer, real and 
pulls own weight. Let's spill 
the beans until dawn. 
| 
ARTIST/MUSICIAN TYPE 
Fine, foxy, feminine, edu- 
cated, artistic, music lover, 
professional, youthful 40s, 
5'9”, dancer's shape, in 
search of, tall, athletic, trim, 
educated _ musician/artist 
type, for something real. 

ace and nationality not 
important. 4857 

ONC&.AND AGAIN 
Having a great life, just one 
thing missing! Looking to fill 
that space next to me with a 
happy, healthy, positive 
guy. Would you wear white 
shirts and suspenders? If 
so I'd like to talk to you. I’m 
tall, blonde, 42 and want to 
be the female part of a 
great couple. #5525 _ 

ATTRACTIVE & FUN 
Attractive working am 
sional, loves umor, 
involved in tennis, skiing, 
rollerblading, travel. 
Interested in someone who 
is funny, bright, profession- 
al, attractive and likes 
sports. 5839 

TREAT ME RIGHT! 
Sexy, voluptuous, Medite- 
rranean female, seeks 
“Euro-male”. Generous, 
passionate nature required. 
Unibrow” a plus... 15425 
KARMICALLY HUMBLED 
SWF, soul drifter, 35, 5’9”, 
full-figured, round 
Rubenesque belly, long 
legs, white skin, enjoys 
music, art, theater, reading 
and_ spirituality. “3 pas- 
sions: honesty is all | know, 
life is too important to take 
seriously. Seeking emotion- 
ally stable SWM, 29-43, tall, 
self-aware, well-kept, hon- 
est, eclectic, someone who 
can laugh at themselves 
and count their blessings. 
9270 ; 

TARZAN=JERK 
Professional SWF, Jane, 
34, world weary Brit, 
blonde, blue eyes, buxom, 
seeks tall, upbeat SBM. 
5397 SS: 
Statuesque, attractive, fit 
DWF, , both fun-loving 
kid and alluring woman, 
seeks man who desires a 
permanent and ionate 
relationship. 24970 
Passionate wo , 44, 
avid cyclist/cross-country 
skier/dancer, into culture, 
seeks energetic, hedonistic, 
honest, emotionally avail- 
able WM, 36-46, to share 


life, love, ee relation- 
ship. 2588 we be 


SJM SEEKS SJ SIREN 
Self: 31, smart, silly, Sexy, 
solid, ticated, sage. 
Savors Stravinsky, Seurat, 
Shakespeare, Simpsons. 
Siren: similar, slim, sensual, 
sincere, sans snobbery. 
Sound superb? Simply say 
so. M5852 


SWM, 28, hazel/brown, 
muscular build, 5’8”, friend- 
ly, outgoing, enjoys clubs, 
music, workin out. 

SW/AF, 21-30, for 


fun, hanging out, possibly 
more. min 


CHECK ME OUT 
rofessional SWM, 35, 
"10", athletic, attractive, 
fun, easygoing, adventur- 
ous, sense oO} ag all 
around nice . Lookin: 
for attractive SOWE, 26-38 
similar qualities. Dancing, 
dining, travel, movies, 
romance... #27208 


EBULLIENT : 
Enthusiastic, sarcastic 
SWM, mid-30s, 5’6”, athiet- 
ic, artistic, enjoys life, loves 
outdoors, travel, cooking 

ining and art. 
Seeki 
y. #77270 
AND | COOK TOO! 
Good-natured, attractive 
SWM, 6’, 30, professional, 
sense of humor, 
enjoys outdoors, racquet 
with cooki 


5 Ing 
for one. Seeking SWF, 25- 
35, non-smoker, for possi- 
ble long-term relationship. 
7187 


VOTE HERE 
Handsome, _ progressive 
candidate, 33, for sultry, 
intellectual role model who 
desires serious romance, 
special attraction, creative 
attention, unique blend of 
humor and style. Platform 
includes ask/tell, building 
(opportunities for) snow- 
men, conserving fuel with 
long walks, ruthlessly 
spending hard earnings, 
recycling all jokes, saving 
room for desert. Call to vol- 
unteer! #7238 

PAPER OR PLASTIC? 

| like’ funk, falafel and 
femme-bots! Luv dining out, 
concerts and all the 
stuff. SWM, 34, from 
Somerville, looking for a 
kool person to hang with. Iz 
it you? #7264 _ 

EMPLOYED! 
SWJM, 28, 5’6”, athletic, 
kind-hearted cynic, enjoys 
good books, bad sitcoms, 
sports. Seeking SWF, 22- 
27, petite, active, indepen- 
dent, for intelligent conver- 
sation, — silly behavior, 
restaurants, movies, music, 
laughing at ourselves/oth- 
Oe, TGS 

JUST NOTICING 
Attractive WM, 34, seeking 
friend for essential discus- 
sions, dharma talks, libera- 
tion, compassion, future, 
infinity, death, hope, possi- 
bility, community. Outdoor 
fun welcome: hiking, yoga, 
swimming, dancing, notic- 
ing nature, each other. 
B7198 aS 

HATE TV SPORTS? 
Music, wine, films, sailing, 
museums... oh yeah and 


hanging out; sound Ra’ 
Proview: I'm tall, fit SWM, 
35, professional, educated, 
musician. lf. you’re smart, 
airs hip, 25-35, irrever- 
ent, let's chat. 7116 _ 
EROTICA 
Handsome, fun, creative, 
28, loves outdoors, exer- 
cise, and erotica. Seeking 
open-minded women for 
friendship, adventure, and 
romance. #7251 
ECLECTIC... 
Easygoing and entertain- 
ing. Cute SWM, 35, inter- 
ested in paranormal, 
nature, anthropology, 
ancient Egypt, astrology. 
Seeking inter planet-Janet 
to explore the mysteries of 
this world and others: 
Lt A ARS ae eves 
WHERE ARE YOU? 
SBM, 30, 6’, 190Ibs, enjoys 
football, funny movies, con- 
versation, working out. 
Seeking stu attrac- 
tive female, 20-28, with 
unique personality. Let's get 
together! #87220 
DAY HIKERS UNITE! 
SWM, 38, fit build, seeks 
easygoing soulmate, who 
enjoyment of life matches 
her exploration of it. 
Literary/musical types are 
especially welcome to 
share this good life. #77204 
Attractive, intelligent SM, 
25, new to Boston, loves 
books, films, creativity, 
music (radiohead, pulp, 
4AD), playing guitar, seeing 
bands, talking over coffee. 
Seeking female for friend- 


ship’ 72620000 


In Boston 


soos 


tial Mall 
ston Street 


Quincy Market 


Downtown Crossing 
277 Washington Street 


Personals 


ersonals for Pe ople who don't need Personals 


26 Brookline Ave, Boston, MA 02715 FAX: (617) 450-8600 


ae 
By Mail: Phoenix Personals, 
EMAIL: phoenixpersonals@phx.com (mention Body Shop) 


SEEKING ACTRESS 
Adorable, secular, intellec- 
tual, thirty something SWM, 
possessor of wit, warmth, 
depth, charm. Seeking 
women who understands 
the need for drama, dialog, 
and role play in a loving, 
caring, committed relation- 
ship. 27191. 

ASIAN WOMEN 
Sincere, confident SWM, 
37, brown eyes, 6'1’, 
225ibs, enjoys cooking, 
outdoors, martial arts, writ- 
ng pramte. Seeking SAF, 
22-37, for friendship, lead- 
ing to serious romance 
m72i6 

ANDROGYNY 
Thirty something SWM, 
normal looks/personality/ 
lifestyle. Cute, clean cut, 
kind, witty professional with 
masters, straight, but inter- 
nally experiences gender 
role issues, seeks either 
assertive, Bi, androgynous, 
or simply sympathetic SWF. 
ia PRRs 

WADIYA THINK? 

Can this 32 year old profes- 
sional SWM find a lady who 
will st my cynical view of 
dating? |'m_ starting to 
believe Ms. Right doesn't 
exist. Can bs prove me 
wrong? 7136 
SENSITIVE AND CARING 
Tall, handsome, young 
looking, intelligent, 30, 
SWM, enjoys music, 
movies, working out, travel- 
ing, animals, soap operas. 
Seeking SWF, 9-24, 
attractive, thin-average 
build, similar interests for 
friendship, possible long 
term relationship. #7141 

CURIOUSLY STRONG 
SWM, 26, Boston, seeks 
rocket girl for James Bond 
weekends and ferocious 
gin rummy. Project manag- 
er at successful company. 
You: smart, thin, cute. 
Contact me! #6214. 

CARING PERSON 
petts ‘ 38, blond/blue, 
seeks slim, easy , Car- 
ing women, 30.39. Enjo 
travel, dining out, musicals, 
outdoors, sports. 26179 
Attractive SWM, 33, 5’7’, 
wishes to make a petite, 
affectionate SF, 20-31, very 
happy. if you are her, 
please call. 7112) 
Male, early 30s, seeks 
great kisser, 18-45, to 
restart my engine. I'm new 
tothe area. 7110 
Your lucky —~. 
Professional SBM, A 

travel. 


511”, enj 

Seeki " S , 24-35, for 
irlendalto, ip, dating. 16199 
Passionate, adventurous, 
tall, intelligent, handsome 
Police r, single-dad, 
seeks sensitive, smart, 
sharing, slender/average, 
family-oriented, S/DWF, 23- 
35, non-smoker, friendship, 
long-term relationship. 
Lik Se aha 

NO SKELETONS 

SWM, 36, North Shore, ath- 
letic, attractive, intelligent, 
financially/emotionally 
secure, great sense of 
humor, laid-back yet ambi- 
tious, homeowner, accom- 
plished pianist, restore 
antiques, into boating... 
‘6089 _ TR Neo 


1 OF 10,000 

Witty, shy, unpretentious 
Boston musician/business 
owner, young-looking 36, 
slim, enjoys classical/ 
renaissance/gothic music, 
sushi, catching a live show 
or ensemble and shootin 
pool. Seeking meliow, kid- 
free and somewhat stable 
art enthusiast, 26-32, for 
everything from serious 
romance to weekend fun. 
SO 

FIRST TIME AD 
SWM, 35, 5'10”, seekin 
outgoing, fun-loving SF, 
race/age open. njoys 
sports, movies and travel- 
ing. ©6207 

RICH BAD BOY 
Needs good girl to counter- 
act my mischievous ways. 
My life consists of motorcy- 
cles, sports cars, fast boats, 
snow mobiles, off-roading, 
and trouble with the law. 
Recent break up with hot 
Betty, forces this first solici- 


tation. If you're really hot,. 


and would like to try this, 
youthful bodybuilder bad 
boy, 35, 5’8”, who looks 
similar to Kevin Costner, 
complete with good soul, 
and a never dull lifestyle. 
oS RES: 
FIRST TIME AD 
pare ge professional 
SWM, 31, enjoys sports, 
movies, and the beach. 
Seeking someone special 
to spend quality time. 
Lae OD 
SPARKS WILL FLY 
SWM, 37, 160lbs, brown/ 
brown, seeks attractive 
female, for fun and good 
times together, dinner, con- 
certs, travel, etc. T6087 _ 


NORTH SHORE AREA 
Handsome, athletic SWM, 
28, brown/biue, seeks 
attractive SF, 25-30, 
dark/dark, possible lo 
term relationship. 126078 — 

SOMERVILLE AREA 
GWM, 46, tall, physically fit, 
youthful, smooth, compas- 
sionate, handsome, caring, 
romantic, patient, with biue 
eyes, seek GM, 20-35. 
™5886 


WORLD TRAVELER 
Kind, open-mineded, cre- 
ative artist/engineer, 38, 
brown/hazel, sound man for 
band, enjoys world travel, 
outdoors, photography and 
Sonic Youth. Seeking alter- 
native female, 2 , with 
sense of humor, for rela- 
tionship, light-hearted fun 
and Friday > i in 
Manhattan. 6047 __ 


Pp : 
36, with fairly sim M 
enjoys music of STP, work- 


ing on Cars, playing 
Vdarts, camping an 
ids. Seeking smart, outgo- 
ing, special female with 
interest in cars, 25-38, for 
long-term relationship. 
jlo. . bie See 
SWEET HONEY? 
| enjoy skiing, running, 
mountain biking, live local 
bands, reading, movies, 
computers, and philosophy. 
I'm shy at first, but warm up 
with a * pagerees personality. 
7621 ‘3 oR 


Stunt-driver with lots of 
camel cash, interests 
include outboard motor 
repair, full chest x-rays, 
meals on wheels. Have 
proven the Farmer's 
Almanac wrong on 2 sepa- 
rate occasions. SWM. 
Se 
HOT & HANDSOME 
Italian SWM, 29, 5°10’, 
175lbs, black/brown,_in- 
shape, love, music, movies, 
ocean. Chef by heart, 
builder by day. Looking for 
non-psycho SWF, 24-32, 
pretty and fit. fP6029 - 
TALENTED DUDE 
SWM, 36; handsome, 5’,8”, 
brown hair/hazel_ eyes. 
Interests are: Playing 
piano, composing, graphic 
arts, astronomy, photogra- 
phy, psychology, world 
events, walks, movies. 
Seeking an attractive, non- 
smoking, SF, 25- 42, two 
eyes, a nose, and a mouth 
who's all ears. £75903 
WANT ME? 
Professional guy, 31, 6’, 
195ibs, BA, looking for a 
woman, 23-33, who's 
bright, fun, attractive, kind. 
Let's have fun and learn 
from each other. #5941 _ 
SOMETHING NEW 
SWM, 28, 5’11”, ron for 
an outgoing, honest lady, 
21-28, for fun and a possi- 
ble long-term relationship. 
ps RET 
EVIL GENIUS, Ph.D. 
Fox Mulder look-alike 
seeks Scully ey color). 
3t, 58", xford to 
Haavaad. Slightly batty boy 
blunder Ss brainy, sexy 
accomplice to plot over- 
throw of Gotham City. Blind 
is beautiful. Curious? 
Phase 1 complete. 5966 
Amiable, attractive, (very) 
athletic SWM, 36, profes- 
sional, hard-working, col- 
lege-educated, enjoys trav- 
el, art, sports, animals, ten- 
nis, skating. Seeking tall, 
elegant, similar SWF, under 
30.5987 0 
Looking for a loving and 
caring 25-35 year old 
woman, that’s into hiking, 
road trips, dining out and 
watching movies. I'm a SM, 
28, 5'11”, 160lbs, dirty 
biond/blue, with interests in 
all of the above. £76004 __ 
Attractive, rugged DWM, 
5’8", 40s. uccesstful, 
young, passionate, buck, 
desires affectionate, trim, 
high intensi 
S/DW/H/B/AF, 22-34. 
Enjoys beaches, fitness, 
dancing. #6194 


WILD MIND 
Compassionate, hand- 
some, svelte, Zen-minded, 
irreverent, intellectual, pro- 
fessional artist, 25, SJM, 
5'7", looking for cerebral, 
brilliant, warm, creative, 
attractive, sensitive woman 
for tea and clever repartee. 
er ee 

MIND OF YOUR OWN? 
Tall, athletic, intellectual 
SWM, 28, gd Red Hot 
Chili Peppers, Chris Isaak, 
Wally Lamb, Simpsons, 
road trips, outdoors. 
Seeking well educated, 
attractive SF, 25-30, with 
biting sense of humor and 
irreverent attitude 274626 _ 


HE LISTENS! 

Acted in 15 plays/musicals 
in the past 5 years. Nice 
uy. Not arrogant. 
iumorous. Easy to to. 
Give me a call! @7118 
LOVE BEING ALIVE 
Romantic, attractive song- 
writer, 32, Italian- muscular 
build, eager and willing to 
try new things, likes every- 
thing from Soundgarden to 
Streisand, Italian cuisine to 
Thai, going to live shows to 
playing my drums. in 
search of honest, affection- 
ate, intellectual lady, 18-34, 
who's sincere and loyal, for 
paren romance - and 
indulging in quality time. 
SENSUAL WOMAN 
WANTED 
Extremely intelligent, attrac- 
tive, successful black gen- 
tleman, 64”, 235ibs, has 
very pleasurable sounding 
voice, seeks romantic, sen- 
sual, understanding 

woman. #75171 _ 
DREAMING OF YOU 
Adorable SJM, 34, 5'10”, in 
shape, seeks nice, honest, 
warm SF, 21-35, to share 
an honest, committed, 
beautiful relationship. 
™5667 , 
100% ITALIAN 
GENTLEMAN 
Non-smoking SWM, 32, 
thoroughbred, Italian, gen- 
tleman with an immense 
respect for women. 
Intelligent, style, educated, 
handsome, artistic, cre- 
ative, honest, sincere, loyal, 
mature, very affectionate, 
and extremely romantic. 
Enjoys doing everything 
and anything, at least once. 
Looking for a lady who can 
enjoy herself on a date, or 
who can be ready for a real, 
serious relationship, thus 
eventually leading to mar- 
riage and a family. | seek a 
non-smoking SWF, 18-32, 
to share quality time, similar 
interests, and activities 
with. Please don’t hesitate 
or be nervous, I'm real 
easy to talk with and | will 
elaborate more in my greet- 
ing to you. Now, al bee 
have to do is dial my box 
number, listen, leave me a 
message and we will 
Escape. 5329 _ 
Professional SBM, 6’, intel- 
ligent, kind, non-smoker, 
non-drinker, love family, 
movies, theater, music and 
books. You: kind, indepen- 
dent, honest, patient, love 
family and movies. Seeking 
friendship first. 5433 
JUST FOR FUN. SWM, into 
Jazz, Reggae, GD, moun- 
tain-climbing, skiing, travel, 
photography, animals, 
seeks intelligent, attractive, 
adventurous, passionate 
female, 21-31. #75745 
DWM, 38, 5’7”, firefighter, 
health conscious, enjoys 
cooking, movies, music, 
dancing, quiet times. 
Seeking romantic S/DWF, 
possible long-term relation- 
ship. $5529 
Brunettes are best. SWM, 
37, 6’, brown/biue, adven- 
turous, genuine, likes out- 
doors, animals, music. 
Seeking active female, 24- 
<2 Se ES 
ITALIAN SWM 
28, very attractive, intelli- 
nt, fit, 6’, 190lbs, muscu- 
jar, seeking a very attractive 
woman, 22-27, who wants 
us both to be . Career 
ontrack. 6101 
SUITED SYBARITE 
Professional WM, 44, finan- 
per secure, intellectually 
ished, ropor- 
tionate, thee food, 
fresh air, stimulating activi- 
ties, weekends over the 
top. Seeks SW/AF, 28-37, 
smart, funny, and honest for 
dating and relationship. 
7245 
FAMOUS FOR FUN 
Eccentric, musical DM, very 
young 40, energetic, athlet- 
ic, tall, passionate, suc- 
cessful artist In search of 
adventurous, open-minded, 
outrageous, humorous 
SWF, who loves to wear 
leopard print and horned- 
rim glasses and who isn't 
afraid of the accordion. 
7273 
THOREAU ON HARLEY 
(New Hampshire) Intellec- 
tual, outdoorsman, world- 
traveled, homesteader, 
long-haired, firefighter, 
scuba-diving hu ist. Tall, 
healthy, loving, evolving. 
Seeking adventurous, car- 
ing. jucated earth moth- 
er/sex goddess, 30-40, for 
epic partnership. 1°7234 __ 
THE PRETENDER 
Humorous, spontaneous, 
clean-cut SWM, 24, easy- 
ing, enjoys , read- 
ig, movies. "Seok SF, 
26, likes to go out, ath- 
letic, cute, fun to be with. 
77256 


i 








oo, BB a weg circus 
ai looking for long- 
term relationships, but long 
fingernails would be the 
bomb. #7200 


movies, Bruins. Seeking 
SF, 29-35, non-smoker, 
$lim- not skinny, for dun, 
“friendship a ssible 
term relationship. 


things, Seeking 0 F, "2B. 
2. © song and active. 
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VERY HANDSOME 
SWM, 42, 5’9”, 
brown/brown, looks 35, fit, 
educated, musician, enter- 
tainer, loves life, spirituality. 
Seeking female who is 
deep, ‘sensuous, with 
acknowledgment of one- 
self. No need to be shy, 
come to my rescue. 

™6168 

Good- -looking SWM, 41, 
bs, dark/dark, likes 
A B, the beach, weekend 
taways. Seeking Wiccan 
F, 35-41. Will answer all 
calls. #27166 ss 
24 year old guy digs Thai 
food, companionship, 


tets, opinions, 
expression, 
communication, i, 
Italian films, Richard Pryor. 
Dislikes: not many except 
uns and . 276187 


EYES LIKE THE DEVIL 


tic , 
30, will do almost anything 
and everything, especially 
if it's with someone | like! 
Like well-prepared food, 
music from Limp Bizket to 
ole “Blue Eyes” and old 
Bogart films. Seeking long- 
term relationship with self- 
less female, 24-34, inter- 
ested in discovering my 
most interesting qualities! 
5755 


rely iving, creative 
PF et", 175ibs, 


desires affectionate female 
counterpart. 26173 
Black male, 35, serious, 
drug-free, non-smoker, 
occasional drinker, enjo ye 
music, holding han 
dance, walking, movies, 
dining. Seeking B/WF, 25- 
40, for romance/LTR. 
4037 

GYM CLASS © 
Sexy, brainy, muscular 

th dude, seeks hot, 

-building female rock- 
et scientist poet, for 
wrestling and push-up con- 
toate =, 96 I'm _ kid- 


dit 
Drie A eOGAL 
Very handsome, honest, 
selective, blonde, former 
pro-athlete, 42, seeks 
extremely attractive lady, 
26-38. Race open. #5133. 
SID AND ? 
Tall, blond, blue eyed 22 
year old musician/photog- 
rapher/anything creative 
seeks art type girl that is 
pens music, movies, and 
— that's fun. Sense 
r and good  atheaal 
p barrages B73 
Affectionate ‘single Israeli 
male, 40s, creative, attrac- 
tive, enjoys the arts, 
movies, and music. 
Seaning that special lady. 


mix 


CAPE COD 
Soulful blue eyes, non- 
smoker, non-drinker, free 
thinker, handsome, rugged 
WM, 47, seeks attractive 
female, age/race open, 28- 
45, with sense of humor, 
Frederick's wardrobe, 
naughty streak, for fun and 
friendship. £76010 _ 


DANCE WITH ME 
Alternative medical profes- 
sional. SWM, 48, slim, 5’9”, 
seeks fit women, 30-41, 
with sense of humor, who 
enjoys dancing and 
movies. £6030 

PAGAN ROMANTIC | 
SEEKS LOVE 
24, long brown hair, goa- 
tee, 5'10”, 155ibs, pierced 
nipples, one tattoo, works 
full time, south shore, into 
many pagan religions, 
loves going to clubs, the 
outdoors, writing poetry, 
hopeless romantic. 
Seeking someone with sim- 
ilar interests, 21-26, prefer- 
ably pagan. #7140, 
BERKSHIRE SOLAIR 
Peregrine, movie 
drenched, SWM, 45, of 
garage band days, seeks 
complementary SF, 29-50, 
gourmand, naturist, and 
anglophile, for Monadnock- 
Stowe weekends and long- 
term relationship. Red Sox 
fans, Alpine skier most wel- 
come. 5643 


SOFT WET KISSES 
That linger forever. SWM, 
52, 58", 155ibs, quite 
handsome, unbridled 
romantic, desires slender, 
adorable female, 40-60, 
who craves to be kissed 
often by someone who 
knows how. £5988 a 
Tall, dark, handsome black 
gentlemen, single, spiritual, 
30, 6'1”, 210ibs, muscular, 
athletic, educated, affec- 
tionate, romantic, honest, 
passionate, communica- 
tive. Seeking sincere, lov- 
ing women for uncondition- 
al long term relationship. 
Age, looks, race, unimpor- 
tant. 4> 296163 

ASIANLADY 
Humorous, handsome, 
educated, financially 
secure italian SWM, 39, 
5'11", 185lbs, brown/hazel, 
seeks to romantically enter- 
tain educated, attractive, 
trim younger partner, 20- 
30, for long-term relation- 
ship. 6012 4 
TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Gentleman, 60, traveling 
salesman, takes trips to 
New York often, seeks 
female, for trip companion 
and possible long-term 
relationship. f6002 
Uncommon. Optimist, cre- 
ative, attractive, italian 
entrepreneur (mature men- 
tor), seeks fun-loving lady, 
any race, 40-60, partner, 
confidante, to share adven- 
ture, romance, happiness. 
5693 


SWM, 44, 5’8”, 150lbs, 
brown/brown, non-smoker, 
no drugs, seeks SWF, 35- 
$5, 5'2”-5'10", 
height/weight proportion- 
ate. Interested in having a 
Valentine’s all the time, 
give a call. f5911 _ 

VINO AND YOU. Italian 
DWM, 52, seeks woman for 
romance, passion, art, 
music and fuliness of life 

ther. 25917 


JOYFUL BROWN EYES 
Smart, funny, sweet guy, 
39, seeks non-smoking, 
articulate, open-hearted 
woman, to share friend- 
ship, respect, compassion, 
fairness, grief, joy, growth 
and fun. Not interested in 
raising children. Timely 
re omised. t5558 

MUTUAL ADMIRATION... 
society of two, forming by 
taller, slim SWM, 50ish, 
desirous of trim, possibly 
younger partner, with some 
educated passions, maybe 
having child Okay. 
Celebrate happiness, 
goodness and all of learn- 
ing, with Baroque music 
and friendship with me! 
Admire Asians, but race 
open. Write, call. # 
1600 


ARTISTIC 
Attractive, i it, kind, 
considerate SWM, 45, gui- 
tarist/songwriter, human 
services, interested in 
peace/social justice, spiri- 
tuality, art, film, literature, 
humanitarian gorge. 
Seeking tic, idealistic 


romant 
woman, 30s-40s, Boston 
area. 6200 

TOP 10 REASONS _ 
to respond! 10- 
integrity/character. 9-self- 
aware/spiritual. 8-tall/fit. 7- 
romantic/sensual. 6-very 
handsome. 5-educated. 4- 
can cook. 3-polished/posi- 
tive. 2-successful. 1-sense 
of humor. Seeking SF, 32- 
Ae) Se 
CAN’T FIND FIRST 

CLASS 
SWM, 39, business owner, 
lovable, cuddly, sharp, 
intelligent, seeks 
partner/soulmate for good 
times, shopping, fun, to 
wore finer things. Thanks. 


OPEN HEART — 
— loving, a. 
t r ° s 
peychoihdenglasiroch singer 
seeks soulmate, for ever- 
lasting kiss. I’m a rare com- 
bination: very handsome, 
sexy and athletic, with a 
strong focus on emotional 
self-awareness and spiritu- 
al growth. Do U believe in 
heaven? #74788 

GRAD STUDENT? 
Fit, active, intellectual 
SWM, 44, looking for spe- 
cial relationship with a 
young woman interested in 
exotic travel, great litera- 
ture, power, exercise and 
transcendent art and 
music. 295741 : 
Casablanca... together. 
Handsome, humorous, cre- 
ative, musical, professional 
SWM, 40, 5'11", 170lbs, 
desires smart, amusing, 
romantic SF, 27-45. 
75145 
ENGLISH/JEWISH CHAP 
SM, 50, never married, 
kind-hearted, marketing 
VP, conservative values, 
seeks marriage-minded, 
outgoing, sincere female, 
Jewish preferred, 35-45, 
who likes animals. #71342 

SENSUOUS 
Slim, smooth, sexy, sensu- 
ous DWPM, 50s, 5’11”, 
180ibs, non-smoker, seeks 
similar soul mate. 184717 

SENSUAL SOULMATE 
WM, 47, enj touching 
massage, culture, over- 
drinking. Seeking attrac- 
tive, mature woman, 35-50, 
life experience, who knows 
where it will end: 
Friendship first. 
Cambridge. 5832 Sh 
Nice guy, attractive SWM, 
5'7", 135ibs, 40s, smart 
and mature, seeks similar 
SWF, for friendship. Prizes 

tite, artistic loners. 
ducation a plus. 23100 — 


NEW BEGINNING 
Handsome, irreverent x- 
hippy, 53, looks 45 open to 
chips. Seeking honet, car 
ships. Car- 
ing partner to laugh with 
and love, age/race unim- 
portant. 5831 
Humorous, _ affectionate 
SWM, 41, seeks fun-loving, 
outgoing, commitment- 
minded SF sweetheart for 
lifetime of hugs, kisses, 
dancing, romancing. 
Serious calls only. 79031 
Cute, funny, kind, 
sharing, romantic SWM, 
39, 5'8”, 175ibs, 
pecan odo no bag- 
gage/games. Enjoy come- 
dy, blues, sports. Seeking 
serious relationship. 


Alone and blue at 62! 
SWM, Ste 185Ibs, enjoys 


penny, Bocsene a bow!- 
ing an 
SWF. under 125ibs, ane 


s 

Honest, sincere, decent, 
educated SWM, 54, enjoys 
short trips, romantic 
movies, travel. Seeks 
SW/AF, 20s-50s, who 
SWM, 45, 5'11”, 200Ibs, 
brown/brown, mustache, 
full beard, enjoys antique 
cars, travel, camping, cook- 
ing. Seeking SF, 27-55, 
dating, long-term relation- 
ship. #6170 
Emotionally/financially 
resolved, very attractive, 
trim, patient SWM, 40s, 6’, 
witty cosmopolitan, shares 
the mirror, accommodates 
your sensitivities; film, 
dance, frolic. 9659 
Candlelight search. 
Handsome, trim WM, 6’, 
unmarried businessman, 
seeks sensuous, philo- 
sophical SF, 40s, who 
enjoys music, dancing, film, 
intense conversations. 
Lk A aided ENE 

VIOLET RED MIND 
Tall, dark and handsome 
seeks muse who can 
inspire as well as conspire. 
Very selective, makes 
strong connections, com- 
munication on a variety of 
levels, 226107 

HEADLESS IN Ri 
50 year young seater te 
professional joking te 
exchange fine ing, 
excellent conversation, 
humor and travel with slim, 
attractive any age woman, 
for guess what? 
Handsome, eclectic, laid- 
back. #®5900 

WARM, WITTY 

SWM, 39, 5’7”, athletic, 
light brown/blue, likes 
music (70s, 80s, jazz, 
blues) movies, dancing. 
Seeking adult, with sense 
of humor. #5955 
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SOULFUL ADVENTURER 
Kendall Theater, health 
food, jazz/classic/folk, 
transplanted NYer, innova- 
tive college professor, one 
part dreamer/three parts 
doer, socially conscious, 
youthful an emotionally 
mature "ae 42, coke 


Professionall euccesstul, 
easygoing, fit, intell 

ices eo 
85ibs, seeks attractive, fit 
SF. Nurses or medical pro- 
fessionals A+. 476047 

Italian, handsome SM, 38 


dark/dark, happy Wiccan, | 


honest counselor, enjoys 
saltwater-fishing, Vineyard. 
Seeking Wiccan SF, 34-43, 
tall. For committed relation- 


| KNOW YOU’RE 

out there... but | can’t find 
you. You’re 20-30, athletic, 
cute, honest, masculine. 
I'm 22, 6, ~. 1565ibe, 
brown/green, very good- 
looking and seeking LTR. 
Love outdoors, music, 
movies and fun times. 
73364 


PASSIONATE GUY 
Fun, romantic, ages 
trim, great-looki 
line SGM, of "Sie 310", 
browvhazel, seeks muscu- 

Min Swat os: masculine, 

23-28, to share 


pai interests together. 
™5929 


CHECK THIS OUT 
GWM, 33, short brown hair, 
enjoys swimming and 
yoga, seeks the same, for 
casual or serious } sainon 
ship. Worcester. 182714 

SINCERELY 
Seeking to work toward: a 
monogamous relationship 
with someone sincere, opti- 
mistic, loyal, honest. 
Friendship first, leading to 

nuine connection. Me: 
uese, 31, enjoys din- 

ing out, dancing, movies, 
social gatherings. 13238 _ 

HR PUFF N STUFF 
GWM, 28, 5'8", 148, 
brown/hazel, cute, 
employed, considerate. 
Enjoys everything from phi- 
losophy to mob movies, 
Seinfeld and a 70’s pir of 
ae le. Seeking 

, with cmmilar interests 
on outlook. 75774 

BLOND GUY 
Boston, South Shore, 
Danny Tenaglia, boyish 
charm, Centu 
Spiritus, Banana 
Fire Island, 

Franklin, Joseph "Heller, 
GWM, CNN, cooking, EE 
Cummings, eyes of blue, 
Stuff@Night, Jae’s Cate, 
masculine, 6'2”, Mike's 
Movies and many other 
ingredients make up this 
guy. Sound appetizing? 
all. 9878 ees 

SERENITY DANCE 
Kind-hearted, grounded, 
handsome artist, 25, 6'2”, 


NERDY BOY 
vay 29, rig and 110 


around. @PS970 
AT OUR OWN PACE 
I'm a thoughtful, compas- 
sionate guy with ‘the desire 
to build a meani rela- 
tionship with a red spir- 
it. 'm 29, 5’8”, with inter- 
ests in philosophy and 
. 7199 


HIT THE TOWN 
Quirky GM, 22, 6'2”, 
175Ibs, student, enjoys din- 
Hk out, movies, 

'e Shop Boys, dancing. 
Seeking SM, 19-29, cute, 
creative, humorous/sarcas- 
tic, for term relation- 


ship. 7265 0 
SOUTHERN NH 
GW\M, 31, brown/blue, 5’9”, 
190Ibs, ‘hairy, seeks a 
se 25-45, for fun, 

ip, dating and pos- 
sibty more. tP6096 
Attractive GWM, 23, 
dynamic closeted regular 
gy. seeks older, mascu- 
ine, professional WM, for 
friendship, possibly more. | 
have a variety of interests 
from sports, to theater, to 
music and want to meet 
someone with similar inter- 
aR Se BT AG 
GWM, 5’9”, 31, outgoing, 
caring, ig ice danc- 
ing, walking, etc. Seeking 
GWM with similar interests 
for long-term relationship. 
77185 Sr 
LATINO GUY 4 U! 
Latino guy, 24, 6’, 180Ibs, 
black/brown, looking for 
fun! In Worcester. I’m cute, 
from Puerto Rico and love 
white guys so give me a 
call and we'll see what hap- 
pens. HIV-, you be too. 
Clean and discrete. £76070 
GWM, 24 
shaved head, trimmed 
body, hazel eyes, 165ibs, | 
like sports, outdoor activi- 
ties and live to ski, | don’t 
drink or smoke, looking for 
someone compatible. 
6019 
PIKACHU... 
Seeks evolved form. 30 
year old male Pokemon, 
17”, 20kg, yellow with 
black stripe and lightning 
rod shaped tail, seeks elec- 
tricity, exploration and a 
shoulder to. perch on. No 
Meowths or Squirtles 
please. tP5905 
LONG HAIRED DUDE 
Me- vi i 
ear , from 
lorida, with long dark 
blond hair. You- hy, in- 
shape, 18-32. Long hair is 
a definite plus. _ 
THINK ADVENTURE... 
Muscular, bright, clean cut, 
WM, 28, 511”, 175ibs, 
brown/blue. Enjoys life, 
gym, and adventure, look- 
ing to share with fit, normal, 
non-scene educated guy in 
Boston. #7138 
WM, 29, 5'9”, 150lbs, fit, 
good-looking, professional, 
very down-to-earth; enjoys 
reading, gym and simple 
lifestyle. Seeking similar 
WM, 24-34, fit, with healthy 
reluctance to answer per- 
sonals. tP5986 
MASCULINE, DISCREET 
Professional GWM, 28, 6’, 
blond/blue, 185ibs, mascu- 
line, college-educated, 
clean-cut, not into the typi- 
cal gay scene, seeks 
mature, masculine, clean- 
cut professional, 25-35. 
Please no smokers, drug 
users or overweight males. 


165ibs, seeks spiritual, in . 5804 


shape, out GM, 22-37 for 
laughter, friendship, mature 
long-term relationship. 
B7113 : 
LIVE, LAUGH, LOVE — 

Spontaneous and giving 
guy, 29, brown/blue, with a 
great smile, into danc- 
ing, travel, concerts, 
Country divas and cuddling 
while watching campy 
films. — 

employed, down-to-earth, 
boyish- mgony S uy, 25-34, 
who can be wild and 


FASHION BOY 
—— slender SWM, 
20, 5'7", fashion student, 
enjoys ‘music, dancing, 
clubs. Seeking cute, boy- 
ish, stylish creature, similar 
age, for fun. #°7218 


IN SEARCH OF U 
GWM, 29, 58”, 150lbs, 
brown/brown, good shape, 
good-looking, humorous, 


Spiritual extrovert, 3rd 
eration Italian, seeks EM, 


sh p in mind. In 
Shore area. 161 


SLEEPLESS IN WORC 
Handsome, conservative, 
professional, clean-cut 
GWM, 25, 5’9”, 150lbs, 
browr/hazel, enjoys music, 
traveling. Seeking mascu- 
line GW/HM, 23-35, with 
similar interests, _ for 
monogamous, _ long-term 
relationship. #5104 

SWM SEEKS SAME 
SWM, 21, seeks SM, 21- 
41, for monogamous long- 
term _ relationship. to) 
Games. @6115— 

SEEKING DADDY — 
Very handsome GWM, 28, 
5’11”, 150lbs, seeks rela- 
tionship with world-class 
— If you're looking 

or a fine young man, I’m 
the one. #7563 hi 

CARING, HONEST 
GWM, 28, 6’, brown/hazel, 
love hugging, going out. 
Seeking caring, honest 
white straight, Bi, or gay 
male, 25-55, for fri ip 
only. Worcester and greater 
Worcester area. 

MASCULINE JOCK 
WM, 29, 6’, 185ibs, work 
pe Bh 4-5 times a week, 


good-ook Be ae 
ing, muscular, 
athletic, down-to-earth 


Seeking WM, 21-32, woe 
: sua taco requatly, 
ine, -looking, 
ne ty 98a 


BUY YOU A FEELIN 


Looking 


relationship, . 


18-29, who's 
humorous, outgoing and 
likes to take 


ee MASCULINE JOCK 


pan Oa masculine 
M, 31, ‘so 158lbs, 
smooth, ‘toned, good 
shape, non-smoker, attrac- 
tive, seeks very masculine, 
muscular, completely non- 
scene, un-affected, gen- 
uine, blue collar type, for 
friendship, more. Beefy 
guys a plus. 14908 
SKIERS WANTED... 

culine, discreet, 28 year 
old, 6’, 180ibs, brown/ 
reen, handsome, fit, sta- 
le male, seeks similar 20- 
40 year old for skiing, bik- 
ing, blading, dinner, coffee, 
or oe166 good conversation. 


26, very good-looking, ath- 
letic sane gu guy, looking for 
same. I'm 5'11", 165lbs, 
brown/brown, have gym- 
nastic build with very cute 
face as well as a great per- 
sonality. Seeking someone, 
20-30, with same qualities. 
No e tions. T5527 
SOUTH SHORE 
GWM, 29, looking to meet 
another for frien ship and 
possibly more. | am 6’, 
205ibs, dark brown hair, 
green eyes. Let's talk. 
T7133 
1 WANT IT ALL... 
| am looking for a WM, 25- 
32, who is cute/attractive, 
to have a relationship with. 
Me: BM, 27, 6'2”, 200ibs, in 
good shape. | am very 
masculine and enjoy going 
out to dinner, traveling, 
sports and much more. | 
am financially secure and 
want to find the right per- 
son to enjoy the American 
Dream- Don't be shy! 
5892 ‘ee 
FRENCH/EUROPEAN 
Cute, romantic, quality 
GAM, 29, seeks attractive, 
honest, passionate, cul- 
tured, worldly 
French/European or 
Canadian man, 28-45, for 
friendship, dating, relation- 
ship. 225686 oe 
DWARF TOSSING 
24 year old, 160lbs, 
brown/blue, great looking 
poe into Buffy, hard 
iled eggs, The 
Wiseguys, scabby knees 
and good times. Looking to 
meet a hottie who isn’t 
afraid to belch in public. 
73734 
WICKED MEGA LOVE 
Saw Gigolo Aunts show, 
realized | was looking for 
the “Super Ultra Wicked 
Mega Love”. Is that too 
much to ask? I’m 25, 6’, 
185ibs, dark/dark, with 
goatee. Looking for down- 
to-earth, friendly, kind 
“someone”, for friendship 
first. 5090 __ 
CUTE & BUILT 
Cute guy, 26, 5'8”, in 
Boston, enjoys lifting, BCN, 
FNX, jocks and having fun. 
In search of str8-acting 
who's into fitness, the 
woods, beach and movies. 
WO 
OLD AT HEART 
People think I'm older than 
| am. You're the same way. 
Me: WM, 19, 5'11”, 190ibs, 
straight-acting, likes books, 
music, movies, junkfood 
and NPR. You're 18-24. 
Friends- maybe more. 
5640 Se te 
CONSIDERATE GUY? 
Passionately nerdy GWM, 
28, looking for other con- 
siderate, htful guys. | 
would enjoy the company 
of voracious readers, con- 
stant talkers or serious 
armchair cultural critics, 
very much! 4195 _ 
LOOKING 4 BIG GUY 
Fun-loving, laid-back, sin- 
cere WM, 27, 6’, 155ibs, 
handsome, masculine, no 
scene, into loud rock, base- 
ball caps, travel, Harrison 
Ford movies. Seeking 
stocky to very husky, mas- 
culine WM, 21-36, for long- 
term relationship. #71055 
FIREPLACES... 
Sincere, spontaneous 
GWM, 26, can take the 
scene or leave it. In-shape, 
handsome, seeks adven- 
turous, well-read, humor- 
ous friend, for fun times 
_— drives, —— coun 
and potential. 4900 
BRUNCH 
GWM, 26, likes un-planned 
weekends of doing the 
cross-word over brunch, 
browsing through used 
bookstores, catching a 
matinee, walking around 
town and being goofy. 
Seeking similarty enter- 
tained, intelligent man. 
24739 





DATI personals 


NO ONE IS LIKE ME! PU TT 


GREAT FIND 
Peres awe new to Athletic, outgoing, fun ou, 
me. toe consul- 30, with nice oo 
tant blond/hazel, worker, enjoys blag: , ~ 
190ibs, compassionate, ing, the ocean, partying, r/i Tf eyare 
smart guy who enjoys the : ying Hockey. iil if AGh 
outdoors, movies, ; ekin ati v 
photography, on and be 
ii 
Look for same. Un avai llamas tl 
Panes rp billiards and dancing! aus f li i \ A | 
LaECLECTIC ART BOY Wi 28,58" BER lUlitipmell 
Laid-back, energetic guy, 5'8 160ibs, like: likes 
29, 5°10",  155ibs, __ lifting, biking, movies, etc. = — : 
blond/blue, filmmaker in to meet the same, {\ “TJ 
band, seeks cool, highly 18-90, pam ag possi- 
pe oo, Sa, SWM, 22, seeks SWM, 18- 
sate 2 raat wat — J 
FB, wo ony 4 pall for ae times, maybe J va 
more, to all 
graduate, GWM, seeks answers. ee 
same, 18-25, for ible OO L1 (\f)\ 
long-term _ relationship. ay. \ UU 
po mi out a Younger looking, 36 yo, _) 
bar-hopping. into cute, \ethutaed proteionad 
scene. T5507 
eT a7 looking for guys within the 
cae FOR i, Ri area with similar inter- 
adventurous, spontaneous, ing. tendsh riendeh Sand paietie 
masculine GWM, 32, 6’, relationship.i’m 56”, 140 / To Waa’ 4 Wat | 
180lbs, brown/hazel, great —_ibs., 30”w, short brown hair, > | Tale If Jt} 
(ii DAUAU, } J fia 


smile, loves ocean, camp- 
ing, music. Seeking GWM, 
30-44. Real guy, with simi- 
lar interests, for long-term 
relationship. #P6003 


hazel eyes, clean shaven. | 
enjoy beaching, biking, din- 
ing, movies, music, out- 
doors, running, traveling, 
lationsni watching sports and clubs 
GREAT GUY SEEKS occasionally. | am interest- 
SAME ed in clean-cut profession- 
23, 62”,  blond/blue, al, masculine/straight act- Ne)! 
190Ibs. Seeking another _ ing, athletic, trim guys, 39 
cute guy who's into movies, 2nd you -t with similar 
theater, music, and fun _ interests. me a line 
times. Must be non-smok-' 2nd describe y > yourselt hob- 
er, cute, mature, and have _Dies, interests, etc. 177159 


a killer sense of humor. - LOOKING 4 FUN, 


a7233, es - Open- minded 
ENERGETIC, FUN , Ss 
GWM, 27, 5’8”. 160lbs, brown/brown, smooth \ (| 


brown/blue, energetic, fun 4 from Rhode ae 
guy, enjoys movies, din- open-minded 
ners, not into club scene. arise. is looking for fun. 


Seeking GWM, fun, 18-30, 


with similar interests, for 
friendship, possible rela- RELATIONSHIP 
tionship. £27206 Masculine, secure, adven- 
arene 9 FIND” turous, Gk ate’ 
. romantic , 43, 58", 
Curious SM, 23, very  150ibs, brown/hazel, 
straight-acting, good-look- enjoys’ outdoors, walks, a. 
ing, Seeking straight-acting, —_ beach, dining out, cuddli Wk 
straight-looking SM, 19-25, —_up to videos. Seeking GM. 
who is also curious or in similar interests. Must be 
closet. 4320 = ===————Ss honest, sincere, adventur- 
JOCK ous, non-smoker. 27114 _ 
BiWM, 30, brown/brown, LOOKING IN Ri 
very looking, looking GWM, 5’11, 200 ibs., look- 
for clean, straight-acting —_ ing for new friends. Enjoys 
WM, 18-30, for fun and Zarthing Wwleveion and 
quiet times together. watc television and 
76111 movies. I'm 51 with red hair 
and hazel eyes. Looking for 
same, call me ok? #6176 
BLUE COLLAR & BI 
Masculine, straight male, 
42, deeply “bi- curious,” 
clean-cut, athletic, fun. Go well: proportioned, sensi- 
forit. #47220 tive, caring wants intimate 
CUTE, YOUNG, HAPPY —friendehip with Blue coflar 
Looking fot that someone _tYP@ Of guy, who's ready to 
special, 18-35. | am an share his bi-sexual sonal 
actor, singer and a dancer, oreese and: emotional 
HEY STRANGER | 


husky build (not fat/not 
slim), enjoy the theater and GWM, 46, youthful, irrever- 
ent, spontaneous. Would 


having general fun. 
Looking for more than one pect Prague to Epcot, 
modern to met. Seeks 


night and | want someone 


rT, 

| 
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SEEKING LONG-TERM 


MASSAGE ACTION 
Seeking young, in-shape, 
masculine, cool WM, to 
enjoy relaxing, full-bod 
massage. I’m real fit, cool, 





honest and caring, who's | \OnI OTS) 
not afraid to cuddle. for dgaband alee eae a | UCT t YU 
,_1 more. Cental Mass. 

AVERAGE MALE 
GAM, 31, looking for some- 
one who is __ honest. 
Everything else will fall into oADVENTUNOUS? 50, N\/ Hf yale 
place. If you can be honest —_with varied interests, seeks UY VIVEK 
and you are between 21-  B/Gy, age/race unim f 
45, give a call. 3314 tant, for friendship, in, 
Spontaneous, outg ng times and romance. i + 
GWM, 32, 511”, 210ibs, mokers ok. No Pr 
brown/hazel, non-smoker, drugs/head games. 276162 
enjoys theater, indepen- SEEKING BLK GUY —_ = 
dent films, reading, 70s- A really 1 nice guy seeking a ; 
80s music. Seeking attrac- _fine black guy for fun, ms = 
tive GWM, 30-45. 78706 times and friendship. Slim 

SEEKING DADDY and smooth a plus. Big 
GWM, 28, 5’11”, 150lbs, hands a real turn on. 
very handsome, seeks USS aD aS 
relationship with world- TREKKER 
class gentleman. If you are GWM, 36, into sci-fi, travel 
looking for a fine young and theater seeks GWM 
man, | am the one. 25-40, with similar inter- 
Central NH WM. 24. ests. P6085 Se 


Central NH WM, 24, 5°10”, ana 
Satie ania, ‘good Hi! GWM, 35, pa into , 
ing, masculine, seeks diversity. | like Stephen | 
good-looking, honest, mas- King, outdoors. Seeking LI 
culine ‘guy, 20- 10-25. #5101 a peri, el — 
: Ye relationship re - 
GAM, 29, 6'1”, 175Ibs, pro- cerity? Into metaphysics, 
fessional banker, ex-New music, dining- | lke nice 
Yorker with heart of gold, ae. wooed 
regular gym-goer with a YS." 
wide variety of interests 
penser A reay foods to 
sports, ing for my ag 
true love. Seeking profes- - “e* 
. times, travel or dining out. 
30 essed eee eocown yg | athletic, fit, 
MERRIMACK VALLEY (non move” 
Oi iaigh ubeke,  _~ AERO EXECUTE 
hog straight pe faving,  Considerate, — educated, 
In “Shape, likes playing straight-forward, sincere 
music, hanging out, beer, Bi WIM, clean, non-drinker, 
having fun. Seeking WM, pyp-free, athletic type. 
18-30. Same size/interests. Seeking BM, 35-55, corpo- 
To hang with and more. rate executive, for monoga- 
Lk Ae mous, companionate, sin- 


cere, long-term relation- 
GWM, 24, brown/hazel, fit, ship. Husky types ok. Let's 
athletic body, good sense get 


romantic man, under 40, 1} 


a small, aod honest, ‘emaay N 
| Hit 
who likes movies, quite o 


together shortly. 
of humor, livinginunfriend- 5998 

ly Back bay, seeks hand- 

some, masculine, fes- 

great personality, who'd 

at Kennels, dining out and 

weekend relaxation. 

Dari/gray hair a plus. No 

smokers. 495471 





BEEFY GYM JOCK 
Nice looking GWM, 40’s, 
5'10", 185, very masculine, 
beefy muscular build, 
witty, affectionate, fun-lov- 
a Age! interests. Seeks 
cute, boyish GWM, 25-35, 
smooth swimmer's build, for 
friendship, fun, 
more. Providence. 25: 





I-enjoy travel, dining out, 
movies, beach, boating, 


eo and quiet times. 











a GWM; I’m a 
a ir jeans and t- 
shire Kinde guy. Brown/ 
brown, 5’3”, 138libs, hand- 
some, fit, secure, likes the 
ay putuen. daveine ant ty 
ing new things. king for 
someone to have fun with 
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WORKS 2ND SHIFT 
BiWM, 47, stocky build, 
beard, discreet, works 2nd 
33-65, for coffee, 
maybe more. Metro-west 
area preferred. All 
answered. 5976 

SEARCHING FOR 

ATE 


SOULM 
Professional GWM, 44, 5'9”, 
250ibs, brown/brown, seeks 
GH/AM, for friendship and 
possible long-term relation- 
ship. A romantic, very sen- 
suous, and passion- 
ate. Loves classical music, 
theater, quiet times and din- 
ing out. 5980 _ 

WAY ABOVE AVERAGE 
Handsome GWM, 47, 5’8”, 
180ibs, brown/blue with 
some salt-n-pepper, non- 
smoker, professional with 
high profile job, seeks 
GWM, 33-48, with above 
average looks and charac- 
ter. Promise same. Prefer 
clean-cut, Straight- 
looking/acting types who 
are also meaningful 
relationship. Prefer stocky 
or stout to slim. I'm mostly a 
h when not at work 
or , but would love to 
— re Boston/New 

ith some top gu 
or 5 this bill. Confidence 
in who - are goes a long 
way. %7111 Lene 
ASIANANDIAN 
GWM, 45, 5°10”,. 170lbs, 
browr/blue, looking, 
seeks GAM, for friendship, 
possible “7 ai relation- 
ship. 171 ae 

SEEKING PARTNER 

wm, 34, 175, 5°11”, mascu- 
ine, attractive, stable, true 
romantic. Into running, 
cooking, quiet times and 
stimulating conversation. 
UB ?-35, in shape. d.t.e. 
with substance for friend- 
ship.and possible long-term 
relationship. #3950 


~ RACE UNIMPORTANT 











NORMAL GUY 
Bright, ambitious profes- 
sional, 38, 5°10”, 175Ibs, 
with great sense of humor, 
loves independent films, a 

book, close friends 
and being on the go. 
a smart, fun, 
natured professional, 35-45, 
under 6’. 196213 
TAKE A CHANCE ON ME 
Attractive, _ professional, 
middie aged GWM, not 
much experience, seeking 
friends, possible relation- 
ship and others who seek 
that first male experience. 
Honest, affectionate, but 
masculine. Enjoy my home, 
movies, music, tennis, most 
sports and many interests. 
74545 


LOST IN Ri 
Want to show me around 
Providence? Regular guy 
seeks same for romance 
and adventure. Have great 
job, house, friends- haven't 
met a man. Are you out 
there? M5801 
PROVIDENCE AREA 
WM, 5'11”, 165ibs, enjoys 
working out, hiking, skiing, 
and in-line skating. Seeking 
male, 24-34, with similar 
interests, for casual rela- 
tionship. 5758 __ 
GIVE IT A SHOT 
30 words or less: Masculine 
GWM, 46, 5’8”, 175ibs, 
looking for a regular guy. 
Enjoy gym, movies, hot 
videos, Bruce Willis, 
mashed potatoes- no gravy, 
and the usual man-to-man 
stuff. 5868 
TEDDY WITH A HEART 
Heavy guy, sincere and car- 
ing to a fault. Talented 
entrepreneur, author with 
many hobbies and inter- 
ests. Compassionate, quali- 
ty oy with sterling charac- 
ter. Seeks partner, friends, 
18-80. Overweight most 
welcomed. 5 


BEAR HUNT 





COOL GUY 

GWM, 6'1", 179Ibs, short 
light brown hair, stable, edu- 
cated, professional, enjoys 
outdoors, wo! out, art, 
music. Looking for similar 
friend, 28-40. 12298 

WORCESTER AREA 
GWM, 46, looking for friend- 
ship and more. Loves to go 
dancing, dining out/in, going 
to flea markets, giving mas- 
sages and quiet times at 
home. Seeking GM, 35-47. 
76110 

CHECK YOUR BAGS 
...at the door and lets get on 
with it. GWM, 37, insightful 
but extroverted, adventur- 
ous but stable, strong-willed 
but open-minded, seeking 
baggage-free masculine 
man to expand our horizons 
and laugh a lot. 27235 

CROSS DRESSERS 
Professional SWM, _ 39, 
attractive, long blonde hair, 
blue eyes, warm and sensi- 
tive with many interests 
seeks other TVs for friend- 
ship, companionship and 
much more. Age 18+, race 
open. #7170 
Nice GBM, 49, gets along 
with people, loves bicycling, 
crossword puzzles, and 
playing cards. Seeking 
SW/BM, 41-42, for possible 
relationship. Worcester 
area only. Call anytime. 
50220 
Attractive BiWM, athletic 
smooth body, 36, 5'11”, 
175lbs, seeks strong, mas- 
culine, demanding gentle- 
man, 35-50, for friendship, 
instruction, private times. 
76024 

HAPPY NEW YEAR 
GWM, 39, 5'11”, 190lbs, 
browr/blue, stable, profes- 
sional, good sense « of 
humor and no attitude, look- 
ing for GM, 30-45, who's 





ee woe 


Well-built, -looking, 
masculine GWM, 32, 6'2", 
205ibs, biker, ogy fat. 
Seeking similar GWM, 28- 
38, for friendship, possible 
long-term relationship. 
Tt Sook SS aah Sa Seas 

WM, 35, 6'1”, 200ibs, solid 
build,into health and sports, 
not into drugs or bar scene. 
Many interests: _ travel, 
architecture, reading, 
enjoys life. Seeking GM, 
30s, who knows and 
accepts who they are. Has 
ambition and enjoys good 
people. Can you be honest 
and real? Let's talk. £°6075 


ATTRACTIVE, SEXY 
BM, 37, 5°11", 160ibs, well- 
educated, non-smoker, 
seeks another attractive, in- 
shape, masculine, non- 
smoking male, 28-42, for 
friendship or more. 26018 

CARPE DIEM 
WM, 35, brown/green, 
heathy, fit, masculine, 
humorous, considered 
attractive, seeks very mas- 
culine WM, 25-45. king 
someone in law enforce- 
ment. 5699 

PUCKISH PHD 
This adorable GBM, 37, 
5'11",  140lbs, infectious 
laugh and healthy edge 
wants to romp through the 
forest with a tall mate, 35- 
45, who offers synergy, seri- 
ous frivolity, and unbridled 
affection. 7142 

ASIAN MAN 
Wanted for dating, possible 
agers relationship by 
GWM, 42, 5°10”. 





Handsome, masculine, 
intelligent, | like outdoors, 
travel, romantic — times. 
ee a a 
RELATIONSHIPS 

New Year's resolution is to 
enrich my existing relation- 
ships and find new ones. 
Looking for monogamous 
romance and new friends. 
GWM, 40, attractive, fun- 
loving, good-natured, youth- 


GWM, 45, MUSICIAN 
| like: my work as a conduc- 
tor and teacher, humor, 
goals, investment & com- 
mitment, family, honesty, 
community, timism, 
adventure, spiritual growth, 
travel, #27134 
GWM, 39, 5°11”, 160lbs, 
dark/hazel, , ath- 
letic, spontaneous, enjoys 
romance, city, antiques, 
running, working out, film, 
theater, restaurants, travel. 
Seeking similar, Masculine, 
trim, a ive, humorous, 
emotionally available male, 
35-42, relationship-orient- 
ed, in Boston/immediate 
area. T5075 

SCIENCE? BACH?... 
Small intellectual, spiritual 
passions, plus the normal 
ones to share? Seeking fair- 





ly smooth, clean-cut, stable - 


friend or soulmate, for 
durable alliance against 
aloneness. Race open. 
Taiwan, Korea a_ plus. 
Attractive, slender 5'10” 
WM, 50-ish, monogamous, 
invites your note, call. 4 
,_ 4 a Se Ss 

NW MASS. VT GUYS 
GWM, 40, 5’6", 132ibs, 
good-looking, _ intelligent, 
discreet, seeks masculine, 
fit gu in Northwest 
Massachusetts or Southern 
Vermont area, for friendship 
plus. 5853 00 

LOOKING 4 LOVE 
Starting new millennium 
right. Would like to find nice 
guy. 25-30, to share life 
with. Enjoy movies, near. 
biking, Dlading. I'm 34, 6, 
180Ibs, brown/brown, sta- 
ble. 610200 

THE UNHEARD MUSIC 

Charming GWM, 35, hand- 
some, fit, with humor; eclec- 
tic tastes in art, music and 
films. Seeking a 30-40 year 
old, spirited and stylish 
man, for fun and friendship. 
Witenes 
Professional SWM, 6’, 
172Ibs, 47, sincere, healthy, 


NEW TO BOSTON 
GW\M, 45, 5’9”, 170lbs, non- 
smoker, adventurous, mas- 
culine, hairy, enjoys scuba 
diving, ters, music, 
movies, ing to B. Bae 

, dining out or i 
St home. Looking for G/BIM. 
for fri and ? 282733 
Good-looking Dorchester 
BiBM, 47, 6'1”, - 240lbs, 
masculine, clean, seeks 
younger, fit or muscular, 
masculine H/WM, for inti- 
mate times. 5584 

SEEKS OLDER MALE 
GBM, 5'11", 190Ibs, 42, 
educated, athletic, exercis- 
es regularly, seeks WM, 
prefer over 50 but not exclu- 
sive. Especially likes chub- 
by or heavy set men. 
SG es es 
SOUTHERN NH 

ROMANTIC 
I'm starting to wonder if the 
real thing is out there. 
GWM, 45, 5'10", 175ibs, 
oe /nazel, hairy, seeks 

M, similar age range, 
preferably in same area. 
Champagne’s on ice. Logs 
are in the fireplace. 4864 

HOCKEY PLAYER 
Straight-acting, handsome, 
masculine, bearded guy, 
—<—, oa. masculine 
man, for dating, -term 
relationship. 42, 6 Sboibe, 
brown/blue. Into football, 
rock and roll, outdoors, 
snowmobiling, playing 
hockey, family. Not into 
scene. ™5514 

HAPPY NEW YEAR 
GWM, bear, 43, 6'5”, 
290!Ibs, black/hazel, beard; 
seeks educated GWM, 34- 
50, for forever. No smoking, 
no drugs. #5907 

SINGLE DOG&MAN 
Two new faces hoping to 
meet new friends. One likes 
chasing squirrels and tennis 
balls. other likes hiking, 
canoeing and rock climbing. 
Looking for 30-something 





professional, caring and in 
touch with himself. 275991 


HANDSOME ITALIAN 
33, masculine, ‘straight-act- 
ing, 5’8”, 160lbs, dark/ 
green, olive skin, work out, 
in-shape, in search of mas- 
culine, good-looking guy, 
30-40. South shore MA 
area. T?6090 


SENIOR BIWM 


men who might enjoy a bal- 
ance between urban adven- 
tures and weekend country 
expeditions in Westem, MA. 
Dogs or squirrels a plus, not 
a requirement. £4450 


FRIENDSHIP&LTR 


Hairy, French-Canadian 


WM, 35, tall, attractive, 
WM, 41, 5’10”, 185ibs, with 


masculine, professional, 
educated. Varied interests: a great sense of humor, 
music, movies, theater, out- looking for big, burly man, 
doors, fiction, food and like myself, who likes to 
wine. Not into scene. have fun. Hairier plus. 
Looking for similar, attrac- 4761 

tive male, 22-35 only. No “ROMANTIC CUTIE | 
fems. 5408 _ Romantic Cape Verdian 

ATHLETIC, 
INTELLECTUAL? 


GM, 18, loves movies, 
32, 5°11", 155Ibs, lean run- 


shopping, and R&B. 
Seeking GWM, 22-40, 
ners build, enjoys running, 
biking, ing, usual urban 


and whatever else. #5928 
, ful, mature. 26161 


. ie aes ense of humor. In 
NPR ENTHUSIAST P 1B. 30-55, omc 


of SM, A/H/B, 30-55, emo- 
Tall, dark, blue-collar SM, tionally stable, healthy, shy 
mid-40s, coastal Mainer, a plus. Friendship/LTR. 
enjoys fireplace dinners, ™5939 
and dogs. Searching for ~ NORMAL JOCK GUY 
muscular, masculine soul, GwM, 34, 5°10”, 185ibs 
whose romantic. #6197 brown/brown, handsome, GWM, 38, 5'8”, 185ibs, 
MR. RIGHT masculine, str8-acting, nor- brown/blue, mustache, 
ial GWM looking for Mr. Right. mal, regular, sincere guy, ‘ugged build, seeks friend- 
; : I j Looking from someone to 100% Italian, athletic, excel- ship, Enjoy music, photog- 
who's into movies, long BIWM, 6, 180lbs, friendly, — spend quiet and good times lent shape, workout, play  faphy, movies, computers, 

} ‘ walks, bowling and lots Outgoing, enjoys music, with. Must be between the sports, discreet, not into wrestling fun, dining out, 
pursuits. Seeking long-term more. Looking for relation- | cooking, sports. Seeking ages of 35-45 & straight act- scene. Seeking same, for biking. oad book, not a.bar .- 
relationship with honest, ing. I'm 38, 5'6", average friendship/relationship. __ fly. king down-to-earth 
passionate man. #76172 








s . My 
interests: friends and family, 
Almodivar and Sedaris, 
Lacan and REM. Me: slim, 
attractive and graying. 
1 SR 

; DRAGATHON 

_ There’s more to life than 

* heels, nails, nylons, dress- 
es, hair, make-up and lin- 

- gerie. Now know about 

me, it's your turn. 296071 


ship/friendship. Take a. GWM, 25-65, for friendship. 
chance, call. 5554 RRS Hie looks. #7115 _ ra , i person. 7644 








££ a , Fill in the questions and return them to 
We § fe Cc { ie rsona H us by sedil or email and we'll 

, ; write the personal! Or write your 
1. Ade: 2. Gender: MF “ ; own personal in the form below. 
3. Hair color/eye color and/or best physical attribute: 1: : 
4. Three adjectives that describe your personality: 
5. Movie that you've seen 6 times and would see agin: 
6. CD's that never leave your CD player: 
7. Type of food thet makes your mouth water: 
8. Things you love to do when you're not busy making living; 
9. It's Friday night. What would you like to do? 
10. Qualities that are most desirable in someone else: 
11. If you were to write your memoirs, what would the title be? 
12. Movie, literary, or TY Charecter you identify with: 
13. Interesting, Tidbits about yourself: 
14. Age range: 15: Long Term Relationship, Casual, Dating, Other: 


Personals Form 


Fill out and mail this form to: Phoenix Personals, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215. Or call (617) 859-3283 to place your personal weekdays from 8:30am - 11pm, sundays from 10am - 6pm, 
or fax your personal to (617) 450-8600. By Internet: http://www.bostonphoenix.com/ 


1. Check Category: [<]Women Seeking Men  [_ _]Men Seeking Women [_]Men Seeking Men [—_]Women Seeking Women [__]HIV+ category [_ ]Eye Contact 


2. Compose Your Personal: 


Personal Copy (First 20 words are FREE) 






























































In order to retrieve your messages, you must record a Voice Greeting. 
‘3. Additional Options: 


We cannot print your personal without it. 


4. Confidential Information : 
Name: 
Address: 
City: State: 
Zip Code: 

Home Phone: 
Credit Card # 











Email (optional): 
or Work Phone: 


Signature: 
If You’re Single, We’re FREE! 
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Don’t forget to 
make your message 
interesting sis. 


MESSages 


BOSTON BEAR 
Bear, bottom, masculine, 
handsome businessman, 
52, 6’, 320ibs, seeks a 
younger, top guy, for friend- 
ship/relationship. 
Comfortable with foreigners 
but would like to meet all. 
re 
GWM, 35, 6'1”, blond/biue, 
195lbs, down-to-earth, fun, 
enjoys travel, long walks 
and talks, the © ocean. 

ing GWM, 25-43, for 
good and bad times, to fall 
in Jove with forever, seri- 


ously. 3228 
Romantic GWM, 60, 5’10”, 
enjoys dining out, quiet 
evening at home. Seeking 
caring, lovable GM, for 
long-term relationship. 
South Shore. ##5000 
GWM, _ mid-30s,. -5'1”, 
126lbs, sandy-blond/blue- 
green, clean-shaven, 
straight acting/appearing. 
Seeking same, 23-33, good 
personality, N/Drugs, 
friendship, possibly more. 
No head games. #74913 
OUTDOOR JOCK 
32, 5°10”, 160!ibs, 
brown/biue, masculine, 
very good-looking- Ski, 
speedskate, blade, hike, 
bike, teach spinning, 
hike/camp, play volleyball, 
Squash, tennis, soccer. 
Looking for similar, non- 
scene athlete. 
Me: loves records, vinyl 
and movies. You: White, 
ages 47-77, have long or 
big nose. £75830 i 
RELAXED ATHLETE 
GWM, 36, professional, 
athletic, 160Ibs, 5’10”, laid- 
back warm-hearted guy, 
with a good sense of 
humor, in search of same. 
6015 Sotte ase 
BI-CURIOUSLY... 
Me? Exciting, fun, good- 
looking, clean-cut, bi-curi- 
ous male, early 30s profes- 
sional, educated, seeks 
quiet, boyish, 18-30 year 
old playmate, for fun. 
™5925 Penne 
BEAR WITH ME 
Could it, would-it, might it 
be a bear for me? Seeking 
a masculine bear, for 
friendship. Many interests 
and all around nice guy. 
76039 
BLACK DAD _ 
Sincere, sensitive, caring 
BM, 44, 5'11”, 175ibs, ath- 
letic, straight-acting, dis- 
creet, seeks similar hand- 
gome, young son, of color, 
18-25, for friendship and 
intimate times. #75373 _ 
LEXINGTON AREA 
GWM, 34, 5’7", 155ibs, 
dark blond hair, straight- 
acting/appearing, good- 
looking, regular type guy, 
seeks similar masculine gut 
to hang out with. Likes out- 
doors, beaches, hiking, 
camping, sports, beer, 
videos and quiet nights 
together. 9358 
A MAN’S MAN 
WM, from Alaska, 40, 6’, 
215ibs, great body, brains 
and looks, looking for 
same. Into cars, aviation, 
weights, sports. 100% mas- 
culine, Ivy grad, not into 
scene, bars or drugs. 
Masculine only. 24153 
DISCREET BI-GUY 
BiWM, 34, 59”, 175ibs, 
solid build, jock type, buzz- 
cut, good-looking, work 
out/ift, in search of a similar 
buddy to hang out with. 
Must be clean-cut, mascu- 
line, healthy, 25-35. #5451 
HANDSOME DAD 
Warm, caring GWM, 55 
5°10", 190!bs, silver/brown, 
olive skin, not into scene, 
seeks cute, attractive, fair- 
haired, affectionate GWM, 
20-32, for intimate, fun 
times. 173324 


BE VERY IRISH 
Honest, clean-shaven, fair- 
haired 


sctvition 
Guinness/Sinatra fans a 
lus. £75290 2 
ULTIMATE REWARD 
Very handsome, profes- 
sional SWM, humorous, fun 


and passionately romantic. 
Seeking TV or cross-dress- 


er, for , fun, inti- 
macy and ler. 7213 


BM, 30s, hard-working blue 
collar type, 5’8”, 17Olbs, 
straight, masculine, solid 
pry build, into Bar 
ifting.. Seeking similar 
WM, 30s. Wobum. 4730 
HANDSOME 
Professional, masculine, 
easygoing male, 44, enjoys 
lifting iteiants: jumping 
Wou id’ like to meet anotnet 
masculine male, for friend- 
ip. T5465 
JUST COMING OUT 
GWPM, 39, 5’10”, 185ibs, 
masculine, single dad, 
enjoys working-out, dini 
long walks, movies wi 
honest man, 35-44. 
Friendship and laughter 
first. 5428 pe 


NEED A BADKITTY? 
Tall, blonde dyke in search 
of cute butch for.fun, frolic 
and illicit adventures. Not 
partial to mullets! £97117 

FISH-NETTED HOTTIE — 
Loves -bunny rabbits, 
rock&roll and cute girls! 
Please respond- You be 
yourself! 277258 
rm good. looking, quietly 

m ing, quiet 
de , Curiously cruis- 
ing you. 0 bi's, guys or 
lies. Tranny boys welcome. 
You're rugged, haired 
or short, young jock, you're 
descril as some.” 
Choose me. £96042 

ARE YOU READY TO 

PLAY? 

Beautiful, sex Asian bi- 
femme, 20, seeks attrac- 
tive, sensual femme, 18-25, 
for wild adventures. If you 
like to dress up, go out, get 
crazy, let's cause some 
trouble in this town togeth- 
er. Be confident, fun, STD 
free. #97255 _ 

~ BI CURIOUS WOMEN _ 
5’3”, 123ibs, attractive, ath- 
letic, long curly 
brown/hazel. Seeking 
another.women, 22-29, for 
intimacy. Must be blonde 
with blue or green eyes, 
attractive, fit, caring, gentle, 
wanting to experience sex- 
—, with another women. 


ss UNSTOPPABLE | 
Inte’ t, easygoing, 
pio books “8, 
pri ia ie. food, Ant Ditrance 


unimpo' 

= for cata hori 
expai my zons. 
75186.” 


OHIO ESCAPEE 
SF, 29, cute sculptor with 
ukulele habit, seeks playtul, 
sincere, compassionate 
wierdo, for Somerville 
adventures and beyond. 


6104 
Attractive, professional 
27, seeks ai 


tractive, 
le BiWF. Bi-curious, 


pi. i women for fun, 
play, frlendehip. 75837 


YOU HAVE ALL TO GAIN 
and nothing to lose. 
Beautiful, educated, femi- 
nine and very unique BF, 
24, 135Ibs, seeks a special 
woman, 23-33, who enjoys 
long talks, movies, dancing, 
music and exploring new 
places. You won't be disap- 

ted. TP6001 ey 

SMOKERS ONLY 
because | smoke like a 
chimney. I'm a ——. 
Very femmey. rfectly 
nice when caffeinated and 
border on violent when not. 
And | only associate with 
intellectual people. Just kid- 
ding. #76032 et 

THEATER GEEK 
SBIF, 19, seeks quirky, car- 
ing SF, 18-25, to laugh 
share views on Crazy lite. 
Music, road trips, good 
friendship...who knows? 
76044 


PUNK ROCK GIRL 
Beautiful, punk rockin’ Bi 24 
y.o. seeks G/BIWF, 22-26, 
who loves music, art, 
pi — ; Tattoos/ 

rcings a 'm out— 
you be too. No first timers, 
. 195730 


CHECK THIS OUT! 


, 30, r 
activities, travel, dancing 
and movies. Seeki 
nine, non-smoking GF, 25- 
35, for friendship, maybe 
more. #73942 

ABSOLUTELY 

FABULOUS! 
Hip, feminine Amerasian, 
30, seeks feminine gal-pal 
to hang out with. Sick of 
being all dressed up with 
nowhere to go. Let's go 
make an 8 pana 
dahling! #7584 

GIRL WHO _ ; aE 

Desired by this vivacious, 
spirited, attractive, raven- 
haired, Italian sweetheart, 
31° (looks much younger), 
musician, artist, indie 
actress, who _ enjoys 
movies, reading, coffee 
shops, outdoors, for fun, 
friendship, maybe more. 
4481, Hae 
Hey you! Yes you! Cute 
female, 27, physical thera- 
py-educated, music-mind- 
ed, outdoor adventurous, 
really bad speller, seeks 
cute PF, 25-35. #P5038° 
Feminine, attractive BiF, 
adventurous, sincere, 
seeks same in Bi/GF, long 
hair a plus, for fun, frie 


COLLEGE CHICA 
Pretty, slim, SWF, 5’8”, 
brown/green, enjoys talk- 
ing, beach, working out. 
Seeks friendship or special 
someone, SWM, 18-23, 
who enjoys outdoors. 
mag21 

WHO’S POLY? 
Deep, intense, curvy 
Scorpio, 23, bi-femme, 
auburn/hazel, enjoys great 
Italian food, great films 
(The Matrix), and the music 
of Enigma. Seeking spiritu- 
al fulfillment with open- 
minded, humorous female, 
20-28, for dating, romance 
and all of the above. 
5093 

CITY ANGEL 
Loyal, honest and sweet 
female, 30, blonde/biue, 
Buffy enthusiast, enjoys 
Italian/Spanish _ cuisine, 
jamming to club music, vol- 
unteer work and practicing 
martial arts. Seeking femi- 
nine, exciting and mysteri- 

is girl, 24-35, who's fash- 
ionable, enjoys bubbie- 
baths and wants to take a 
chance on romance. 
5410 

SHARE GOOD TIMES 
GWF, seeks GWF, 30-45, 
for friendship possible rela- 
tionship, not into bars. | like 

hiking, biking, ani- 

mals and camping. No 
drugs or heavy drinkers. 
Sunieete ok. 75824 


859-DATE 


to share a 
night, no expectations or 
commitments. Just a good 
time. 5526 

STARTING OVER 
GWF, 34, enjoys candie- 
light dinners, walks on the 
beach, moonlit nights, quiet 
evenings at home, 
women's: basketball. 
Seeking GWF, 28-42, with 
similar interests. Not into 
roles, just be yourself. 
6127 


Used to read Dostoyevsky, 
now | know “hop on pop” by 
heart. 38 year singe 
mother of wondrous one 
year old. Loves to dance 
tango, be outdoors, no 
smokers . 6201 
HONESTY, SINCERITY 
seeks bi/gay female and 
share life. I'm looking for 
friendship, leading to fong- 
term relationship. | enjoy 
movies, dancing, talking, 
cuddli dinner, beaches. 
I'm 43, 5'2”. 2P6068 
CHEMISTRY? 


a possible relation/friend- 

SETEMARUATION 
Very considerate, sweet, 
honest female, 42, very giv- 
ing and a little frea 
nove — "cudaing 
inin travel, cuddling 

Seekinig_honest honest, fun, shy 
female, 28-45, for monoga- 
mous serious romance. 
6205 


INTO THE WILD 
Soft butch, 33, loves hiking. 
Seeking 28-38 year old, fit, 
out, non-smoker, feminine 
lesbian for captivating con- 
versations, outdoor adven- 
tures, and dating. #6218 

STARTING OVER 
GWF, 46, feminine, looking 
for that special butch to fill a 
void in my heart. | like 
music, plays, dancing, 
hand-holding, greeny 
kissing, cuddling, 
dining out, - flowers, can- 
dies, surprises and more- 
call me to find out. Serious 


only please. T5636 
SOMETHING NEW 
M/F transsexual seeks soft 
butch for long-term relation- 
ship. | am 45, long 
brown/biue, like movies, 
dining out, outdoor activi- 
ties, shopping and cats. 
Please be a non-smoker 
with a passion for life. 
76154 
T MOVED, SHE DONT 
Providence area GWF, 38 
Ph.D. medical field, likes 
music, oe writing, 
reading, animals, cookin 
for two. Seeking GF, 25-45, 
non-smoker, with lots of 
self-esteem, for long-term 
relationship. No addictions, 
chocoholic ok. #5165 
ANIMAL LOVER 
GWF, _ 5'11” affectionate 
and caring. Older student, 
health conscious, non- 
smoker and non-drinker. 
Looking for long term rela- 
tionship with woman, 35- 
55, light drinker ok. No 
drugs. #75731 
KID AT HEART 

Young 50s, easy going, 
down- to-earth, sincere, 
humorous, caring, affec- 
tionate. Seeking gay 
women, 48+, who’ s down- 
to-earth, and can be just 
herself. ee 2nd good different 
activities an 


...am interested in interact- 
ing with an ig in- 


shape, insightful, inde 


dent, inspiring interesting 
in-touch, 3545 year 
poe N/S, please. 


7582 

SBF, 27, 5’5”, brown/brown, 
seeks a female for friend- 
ship, fun and whatever else 


develops. Call me. 275630 
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personals 


Of course, I’m telling 

them I dig Fugazi, love vegan hot 
dogs, wear Betsy Johnson threads and 
. believe midnight shows at the 
Coolidge kick butt!. 


SEEKING THE ONE 
Very cute, petite, fit, intelli- 
ent GWPF, late 30s, 
lemme/tomgirl, honest with 
sense of humor, seeks 
same or soft butch, 30-45, 
for dating and possible 
-term relationship. Take 
achance! 26117 
DO YOU LIKE... 
Sarah, Nina, Simone, port, 
slow dances, the beach, 
and kitties? If so, an attrac- 
tive GWF, 35, brown/brown, 
would like to hear from you. 
eh 
Easygoing, attractive BiWF, 
with assorted interests, 
seeks same, 30-40, to 
share friendship and 
Serious replies, 
women on 
BRAINY & ROMANTIC | 
BiWF 37, attractive, fit, fem- 
inine, compassionate, suc- 
cessful scientist seeks sup- 
portive, secure, intelligent, 
educated, athletic, non- 
smoking SGF, 32-45, who 
enjoys reading, the arts, 
and ethnic cuisine for 
friendship, maybe more. 
75913 une 
CURIOUS 
—— feminine ae 
, college student, lai 
back, but clubbing, 
seeks WF, 4, attractive 
femme, for good times, and 
relationship. 26174 
Femme GWF, 35, intelli- 
gent, cute, passionate, 
sexy, loving, looking for 
strong, passionate, very 
butchy woman, for intense 
long-term relationship. 
5989 
FRIENDS, 
LOVERS/MORE 
Attractive, professional, 
mulatto woman with robust 
personality/character, 
down-to-earth, outgoing but 
also enjovs home, loves 
nature/animals. Seeking 
communicative, caring, 
sensual, healthy long-term 


9, 
ue, ys p 
soccer, golf, yy Bit | tra 
ing, camping and any type 
of Italian cuisine. Seeki 
honest female, 30-40, 
sense of humor, who inter- 
ested in dating, for dinners 
out, catching — 
events and movies. 2°71 
NORTH END 
GWF, 40, attractive, femi- 
nine, professional, average 
height/weight, seeks same, 
35-48. Enjoys dining out, 
movies, travel, football, the 
theater and the beach. 
Let's make the best of 
20001475031 
SOULMATE SEARCH 
GWF, 33, loves hiking, bik- 
ing, tennis, good beer and 
live music. In search of 
non-smoking GF, of any 
race, with sense of humor, 
for fun and adventure. 
4379 
SEXY BI-FEMALE... 
Sexy Bi-female seeks sexy 
black Bi-female, for exotic 
“Bi” times. Excitement and 
adventure await us. #75890 
AGGRESSIVE REDHEAD 
looking for her soulmate. 
I'm 45, a TS woman 6 years 
now. Self-employed, 
adventurous, fun-loving, 
outgoing, caring, looking for 
pos open-minded woman, to 
enjoy life with. 174795 
GROWN UP LESBIAN | 
Is that an oxymoron? GWF, 
36, professional, passion- 
ate, independent, intelli- 
gent, down-to-earth but 
with a sarcastic sense of 
humor, seeks evidence to 
the contrary. 4926 
LOOKING 4 U 
Looking for female for 
casual friendship/someone 
to have fun with. Someone 
outgoing, feminine and 
submissive. If this sounds 
like “gs let me_ know! 


GWF, 42, don't cut my hair 
short and act like a man, 
enjoy being a woman and 
want the same. 24557 __ 
HOLIDAY BLUES? 
Special attention from 
artsy, aging, bombshell, 
could be the perfect 
panacea. if you are cre- 
ative, sexy, and ready, any- 
thing can happen, 35+. 


SEEN BOUND? 
Strong hands and sexy, 
physical cross between 
Gina Gershon/ingrid 
Casares WF, 37, fit, into 
alternative music, swim- 
ming, mountain _ biking, 

food, charmed by 
brilliance. 

attractive, interest- 

WF. #95325 ms 
ONE HEART, ONE MIND 
seven enue lo, 48, 


long ama Sg e 
ted, enjoys peor Mgr ie dream 
catchers, reading/writing 
and loves to dance, dance, 
dance! 
person, 
-term rela- 


With @ penchant for tol 
a r toiling 
up the sides of mountains 
seeks others for friendship 
and adventure. Love and 
need music, art, poetry, film 
and ph lly taxing activi- 
ties. High altitudes, high 
speeds, no drugs. 
a spirit he & We ; 
a evel lomen 
with similar paereete wel- 
come. #5313 
SEEKING LOVE 
Soft butch, 38, social work- 
er, loves animals, quiet 
nights at home Seeking 
same, 35-50, with similar 

interests. Rl only 175371 


BE MY VALENTINE 
SWM, 34, brown/green, 
5'10”, attractive, physically 
fit, enjoys dining out, 
dancing. Seeking SWF. 25: 

Ing 
40, for dating. 7219 __ 


BU- SAW U LOOKING 
Warren Tower Campus 
Convenience, 1/20/00, 
5PM. You: female, dirty 
blonde hair, blue navy coat, 
jeans, behind me, bought 

gel. Me: blue parka, dark 
hair/glasses, bought 
Harvest - watched you 
walk out. #7201 


TALL PAUL 
We met 1/14/00. You came 
around the corner outside 
the Middle East, and saw 
me, | was wearing a fabu- 
lous hat and glasses, and 
you 7 me a hug. We 
talked for a few moments, 
but | wish it had been more. 
if pe interested, call! 


PLAISTOW WALMART 
You: Male, dark hair, dark 
jacket. Me: Male, red 
sweater, brgwn hair, jeans. 
Made eye contact on 
Sunday, 12/9, would love to 
meet you. #76150 

EYES OF THE DEVIL — 


You — to my ad 
ph . You had 

eyes, Ooibe word With 

children. Lost your 

SVP box number. Please 


call back, either 5755 or... 
75936 














WEB PRODUCERS DEVELOPERS PREPRESS PRINTERS DESIGNERS ILLUSTRATORS 


The Largest Exposition of the Latest Web and Print Publishing Products and Technologies! 
CONFERENCES: February 7-11, 2000 © EXPO: February 9-11, 2000 © Hynes Convention Center, Boston, MA 


Show Floor Activities 
Open to All Expo Attendees: 


‘HOT PICKS 


Look for booths bearing the Hot Picks lago— 


indicating winners of the Seybold editors’ 


honor for the most important innovations in — 


Join thousands of Web and print professionals for three 
exciting days packed with essential information, training and 
product demonstrations. With more than 250 vendors and 


thousands of products, the Expo puts every major publishing 


cross-media publishing. Pick up a Hot Picks | 


locator map at the Seybold Publications — 


booth #801 and check them out. 


HANDS-ON TRAINING LABS 


Get free training on the Web and print | 
publishing applications that are transform- — 


ing the industry—from leading vendors, 
right on the show floor. See the schedules 
at the Expo and sign up! 


PARTNER PAVILIONS 
Get hands-on, how-to instruction from the 
top vendors’ key partners—Adobe, Quark, 
Oasis’ XML partners and more. Learn ways to 
boost your creativity and productivity. 


DIGITAL COLOR PROOFING SHOOT-OUT — 


See the new generation desktop—and larger— 
proofing devices duel it out. Evaluate the © 


capabilities of each. 


NEW! E-BOOKS SHOWCASE 

Be first at the revolution! Visit the E-Books 
Showcase and see demonstrations from 
leading e-book vendors. 


XML SHOWCASE 


See the international consortium of XML/ ~ 


SGML suppliers in the XML Showcase and 
discover how XML/SGML fits into your market. 


BUYERS CLUB 

Receive special show discounts on quality 
products at booths featuring the Buyers 
Club logo. 


PUBLISH OR PERISH! GAME SHOW 
Wednesday, February 9, 2000, 6:30pm-8:00pm 
Don’t miss this fast, fun, information- 


packed game show! Test your knowledge 
and wit against a panel of industry experts. ~ 


Cool prizes! Food and drinks! 


DIGITAL ATELIER® 
Sponsored by Xerox Corporation 


They're back! Come see the Digital Atelier _ 
artists demonstrate their latest marriage of — 


digital imaging and the fine arts. 


ASSOCIATION ALLEY 

Meet representatives from the publishing 
industry's most active associations, including 
HDIA, The CTP Pressroom—a PrintPlanet.com 
eCommunity, Graphic Artists Guild, DDAP, 
PINE and Boston. Webgrris. 


Association Alley Sponsors: 


ao—% 


innovation on display for you to test, touch, evaluate and buy! 
Your Free Expo Pass also gives you access to outstanding edu- 
cational opportunities with industry leaders right on the show 


floor, and all keynote sessions. 


Don’t miss the full week of Conference Sessions, Special Interest Days and 
Tutorials taught by the industry's most acclaimed experts. For schedules and 


pricing, or for a FREE Expo Pass, visit us on the Web or give us a call. 


SPECIAL APPEARANCE! 
GARY BASEMAN eat f tt 


enmelet 


Thursday, February 10, 2000, 1:00pm-3:00pm, Level 2, Main Concourse 


FREE EXPO PASS! SAVE *75 


BRING THIS WITH YOU TO THE HYNES CONVENTION CENTER 
FEBRUARY 9-11 AND ADMISSION TO THE EXPO IS FREE! 


Exposition Hours 
Wednesday, February 9, 12:00noon to 6:00pm 
Thursday, February 10, 10:00am to 6:00pm 


Friday, February 11, 10:00am to 4:00pm - 
) SEYBOLDSOSION 


Location 
900 Boylston Street, Boston, MA PUBLISHING 20008 
No one under 18 admitted, including infants. Priority Code: YSNW 


Hs sansa myc sini sn ets ett isi ai 


Se 


kajouee e Speakers. 
Open to All Expo Attendees" 


John E. Warnock 
( AND CHAIRMAN OF THE BoarD 
SYSTEMS, INC. 


ecutive VP, WorLowipe Propucts 
iD MARKETING, ADOBE SysTEMS, INC. 


“Wednesday, 10:30am-12:00pm 


E “Tim Gilt 

© CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF TECHNICAL 
 Orrtcer, Quark, Inc. 
Wednesday, 10:30am-12:00pm 


» Norm Meyrowitz 
PRESIDENT 
- MACROMEDIA Probucts 
Wednesday, 10:30am-12:00pm 


Conference 


Keynote Speakers 
Open to All Expo Attendees 


SEYBOLD SEMINARS | 
WEB PUBLISHING CONFERENCE 


Roger Black 

CHAIRMAN AND Cuter Creative OFFICER 
INTERACTIVE BUREAU 

Monday, 9:00am—10:30am 


Dave Winer 

PRESIDENT 

USERLAND SOFTWARE 

Monday, 9:00am-10:30am 


Philip Greenspun 

MIT, ARTIFICIAL 

INTELLIGENCE LABORATORY 
Monday, 9:00am—-10:30am 


SEYBOLD SEMINARS 
PUBLISHING STRATEGIES CONFERENCE 


Thad McIlroy 


__ PRESIDENT 
Arcaoia House 
Wednesday, 9:00am-10:00am 


Seybold Seminars Boston, Seybold Seminars, the Seybold 
Seminars logo and design, Publishing 2000, Digital Atetier, 
and-the ZD diamond logo are trademarks owned or used 
under license by ZD Events Inc. 


Micro 
Publishing — (YEN) SEYBOLD 


Sponsors: ——e 
ese Fe) acme tacmrritem secagreports.com Get 





FILM 4 THEATER7 DANCE 12 ART13 MUSIC 14 HOT DOTS 29 FILM LISTINGS 30 FILM STRIPS 31 


For club, concert, art, and dining listings, see 8 Days a Week al S 


Samuel Bak reinvents chess 


film 


Saree Vindliong tkcli es ON tha Or. , 


ent film versions of Marcel Pagnol’s 
Topaze. 

Chris Fujiwara samples the Danish of 
the HFA's “DK/USA: Danish Filmmakers 
look at America.” _~ 

Plus, in “Trailers,” AMap of the World, 
Isn’t She Great, Eye of the Beholder, — 


and “Outstandingly 
Films” at the MFA. 


ESBS SESE SS PISS ss < FRB BS 
a SES FFT Se Py es : 


Entertaining Short 


theater 

Carolyn Clay signs up for the scar 
search of the musical parable Violet at 
SpeakEasy. 
And Marcia B. Sopp parole BS Fosse 
at the Colonial. 


dance 


Marcia B. Siegel enjoys the strange and 
rarefied pleasures of Chinese Opera at 
Beijing Kunju Opera Theater. 


SARE Ee nae 


music 

In “Classical,” Lloyd Schwartz’s busy 
January continues with the Boston Lyric 
Opera's Akhnaten and BSO guest conduc- 
tors James dePreist, lian Volkov, and Sir 
Simon Rattle. 

New bands from old: Franklin Soults has 
the word on Clinton and Crooked . 


Fingers. ‘ 
Michael Freedberg explains how, at age 
60, Tina Turner can still be hot. - 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


CELLARS 
Buffalo Tom 


Jam fan Mark Woodlief considers the 
tribute disc Fire & Skill: The Songs of the 
Jam. 

And, in “Live and on Record,” more 
reports from the concert front: Matt Ashare 
on White Hassle and New Wet Kojak at 
the Middle East, Sean Richardson on the 
Figgs and Waltham at T.T. the Bear's 
Place, and Michael Endelman on DJ Logic 
at the Middle East. 
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TURN ON TO 


MUSIC 


2000 GRAMMY 
BD’ ANGELO Pop NomMINEES Snoop Docc PRESENTS 


Voodoo VARIOUS ARTISTS THA EASTSIDAZ 


2000 GRAMMY’ 


a2 66‘ELS 
GoD 66’'EeLts 


POP NOMINEES | 


Incrip Lucia & THE FLYING 
BASEMENT JAXX NEUTRINOS Missy EL.iotrr | 
REMEDY THE HOTEL CHILD DA REAL WORLD 
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STEPS TINA TURNER 
STEP ONE TWENTY FOUR SEVEN 


G29 66'ELS 
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5 Join The Club! For the best music, 


HMV CD Club Card selection, sound stations, 
Get Your Free Card 
& Buy 10 - Get 1 Free! 
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in-store appearances and more 
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punks you’d usually have to settle for reading about in Greil 
Marcus anthologies will make rare appearances in Boston clubs 
this spring. First up are the Mekons, who will bring a full band to the 
Middie East, 480 Mass Ave in Cambridge’s Central Square, on March 
8 in support of their new Journey to the End of the Night, which will 
be out in March on Touch & Go. Mekons principals Jon Langford and 
Sally Timms have remained active since the band last toured, two 
years ago — Langford with his country side project, the Waco 
Brothers, Timms as a solo artist. But it’s been quite some time since 
we heard anything from their minimalist contemporaries Wire, who 
were quiet for much of the last decade but will come to the Roxy, 279 
Tremont Street, on May 12 as part of a short eight-date US trek. And 
maybe, just maybe, Wire’s resurfacing will spur their sexy mid-’90s 
acolytes Elastica to do the same. Wire tickets go on sale this Friday, 
February 4. Tickets for both shows are available by calling 931- 

. 2000. 



































LIKE A HURRICANE: Denzel Washington's on-screen performance as 
wrongly convicted boxing champion Rubin “Hurricane” Carter in 
Norman Jewison’s The Hurricane has Bob Dyian’s fiddie-waving classic 
“Hurricane” on the airwaves again, and now local author James S. Hirsch is 
stepping into the fray with his biography Hurricane: The Miraculous 
Journey of Rubin Carter (Houghton Mifflin). Hirsch will be joined by none 
other than Rubin Carter himself (shown here in a 1975 photo) for a 
discussion of the book on Tuesday February 22 at Harvard University’s 
Sackler Auditorium, 485 Broadway in Harvard Square. Free tickets can be 
picked up at the Harvard Book Store at 1256 Mass Ave in Harvard Square. Call 
661-0372 for information. 























LOCAL HEROES: The winners of the 25th annual New England Film & Video 

Festival have just been announced in anticipation of a week of screenings at 
the Coolidge Corner Theatre, 280 Harvard Street in Brookline, and the Museum 
of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Avenue, from March 27 through April 1. Newton 
filmmaker Ellie Lee, who won the 1997 Best of Festival prize, will premiere her 
new Dog Days, and this year’s winners, Harvard University’s Randy Bell and 
Justin Rice, will show Look Back, Don’t Look Back, about their own quest to 
meet Bob Dylan. There are more than 30 screenings in all, and tickets go on 
sale February 28. Call 536-1540 for information. 









































make of this,” says Teller. “Our primary 
enn a n e er means of expressing our skepticism is 
¢ 





mockery.” 
Still, belief in the supernatural dies 

enn and Teller are lying to you. Every blatantly? Blatantly and constantly?” In hard. Penn and Teller witnessed this 

word, every action you see when one of the more pointed bits of the new phenomenon first-hand when they held a 
they are together in the public eye, is a show, Penn declares Teller a messiah series of séances in Los Angeles. They Redman and Method Man, April 22 at the Palladium, Worcester: on sale Friday, call 
complete lie. And that’s just the way they with truly miraculous healing powers, explained from the very beginning that (600) 477-6649. 
want it to be. Penn, the tall, fast-talking which they then demonstrate. True, all they were going to be lying the entire Ryuichi Sakamoto, March 26 at Berklee Performance Center: on sale Friday, call 
one, and Teller, the diminutive, silent he can really heal is torn-up polyester, evening, and that the whole thing was a 931-2000. 
one, don’t want you to trust them — or and that power was given to him by sham; but in the-end, their own compe- 
anyone else. Especially magicians. “space aliens,” but it’s as legitimate as tence as magicians did them in. “We Gov't Mule, March 3 at Avalon: on sale Saturday at 10 a.m., call 423-NEXT. 
These two are avowed skeptics, and folks bending spoons with their mind or would have people come up to us and Chamt Necati 
they’ve been using that edge to create getting in touch with your dead rela- Say, ‘That had to be real. You guys must pe ae onan call papetiny ee ee 
amazing tricks and smart comedy for tives. “So this is a mockery that we be psychic,” Teller explains. “And we 
nearly 25 years. went, ‘No, give us some credit. That Rollins Band, April 5 at Avalon: on sale Saturday, call 423-NEXT. 

One of their innovations has was a really hard trick. And we did 

been to explain some of their it really, really well.’ | just hate hav- oo epee ee Teieay 2 Ee Denne Theis can SPH: 
tricks to the audience after per- ing my field dismissed as a ficti- 
forming them. It’s done out of tious natural force.” “Sno-Core 2000” featuring System of a Down, Incubus, Mr. Bungle, and Puya, 
respect for the audience — Both will admit to having learned February 16 at Avalon: call 423-NEXT. 


a lot about the art of lying over the 


something Penn says is lacking 
years, since they started out as 


i Nicholas Payton, February 17 and 18 at Scullers: call 931-2000. 
in most magic acts that try to 


convince you of the magician’s street performers in 1975. Even Hot Water Music and Saves the Day, February 22 at Karma Club: call 423-NEXT. 
supernatural powers. “There’s Teller, who doesn’t speak during ; 
this feeling of smugness. You the act. “For me the whole thing is Gladys Knight in Smokey Joe's Café: The Songs of Leiber and Stoller, February 


know, you've usually got magic how understated can | be and still 22 through 29 at the Wang Theatre: call (800) 447-7400. 


as a form created and perfected get the point across in a way that is Elliott Smith, February 24 at the Middle East: call 931-2000. 
by outcast male children who really convincing. | think people just 
couldn't get laid. And that's ex- sort of forget by the end of the Lit and 22 Jacks, February 28 at Axis: call 423-NEXT. 


clusively it, that’s 100 percent it. show that fm not talking. They just Yo La Tengo and Lambchop, February 28 at the Somerville Theatre: call 931-2000. 


Because people have been take it for granted that | express 

burnt so badly by magicians — what | express in my way and Penn The Reverend Horton Heat, March 4 at the Paradise: call 423-NEXT 
being insulted by this greasy does it his way.” 

guy in a tux with a lot of birds For Penn, the practice of lying is Pat Metheny Trio, March 5 at the Somerville Theatre: call 931-2000. 








insulting women in front of a a matter of context. But Penn does 8 
mylar curtain to bad white-boy recognize some of his own menda- Lig’ 3 os Cunrtet, March 5 ot tre Regatiaber: cal 678-7777. 
Motown music — because cious tricks in the world around Matthew Broderick and Parker Posey in Taller Than a Dwarf, opening March 7 at 
they'd lived through that, we him. “Yeah, that stuff is being used the Wilbur Theatre: call 931-2787. 
thought a peace offering would all the time, but of course I’m able 
be showing them how the trick to say when | do it, it's good, when ART, Wasch 7 Suciaghs 28 ot tre Colonial Theatre: col 931-2787. 
was done,’ they do it, it's evil.” Paula Cole, March 15 at Avalon: call 423-NEXT. 
If Penn and Teller don’t be- Penn and Teller perform next 
lieve in magic, they don't think Thursday, February 10, at 8 p.m. at The Donnas, March 18 at the Middle East: call 931-2000. 
too highly of religion or super- Lowell Auditorium. For information, ae 
stition, either. When asked how _ call 978-454-2299. For tickets, call ReneS, APES Cat cet OF) 000. 
this works itself out in the 931-2000. Red Hot Chili Peppers and Foo Fighters, May 13 at Providence Civic Center, 











show, Teller responds, “Uh... — Nick A. Zaino Ill Providence, Rhode Island: call 931-2000. 
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Disunity rules 


Chen Kaige asks how the East was one 


BY PETER KEOUGH The story had the potential to be the Chinese 
Godfather and then some. Ying Zheng (Li Xuejian), a Chinese king of the 
third century BC, was a visionary driven to unite the bloodily bellicose Six 


Kingdoms into one empire. He suc- 
ceeded and became China’s first 
emperor (he also built the Great 
Wall and burned all the books, as 
Jorge Luis Borges notes in his eerie 
essay “The Wall and the Books”), 
but in the process he degenerated 
into a despot, a model of the yin 
and yang of benevolent unity and 
ruthless tyranny that has bedeviled 
the country ever since, as epito- 
mized in modern times by Mao Ze- 
dong. 

It seemed a natural subject for 
Chen Kaige, who has demonstrated 
a rapturous eye for the interplay be- 
tween art and power, between indi- 
vidual fate and historical necessity, 
in such films as Farewell, My Con- 
cubine. (In fact, another version of 
this story, Zhou Xiaowen’s flawed 
and flaky The Emperor’s Shadow, 
which was released here last year, 
seems more akin to Chen in its em- 
phasis on the artist.) Like that of his 
subject, however, Chen’s grand am- 
bition falters — maybe it was the 
presence of half the People’s Army 
on the set as extras. Visually stun- 
ning (cinematographer Zhao Fei 
achieves both the intimate and the 
epic, his sweeping Kurosawa-like 
vistas and Eisensteinian composi- 


Chen 








tions balanced by lyrical tender- 
ness) and propelled by towering, if 
eccentric, performances, The Em- 
peror and the Assassin is part Grand 
Opera and part Oprah, part Shake- 
speare and part shake-and-bake. 
Divided into five parts like an 
Elizabethan tragedy, it opens with 
the first of many initially thrilling 
and eventually tiresome battle 


gang 


Taking the beach at Cannes 








scenes. A bold warrior avenges a 
general’s mortal wounding by the 
enemy. The general asks for the 


hero’s name and is awed to learn 


that it is Ying Zheng, the king of 
Qin, himself. The king has no prob- 
lem with the primal anonymity of 
the battlefield; it’s the ambiguity of 
peace and the court that is bewil- 
dering. 

For Chen, as well. Many powers 
lurk behind the throne of Qin, and 
the director isn’t a big help in keep- 
ing things straight. There’s the 
vaguely unwholesome queen moth- 
er (Gu Yongfei), whose epicene 
consort the marquis (Wang Zhi- 
wen) is the butt of the king’s crude 
pranks but seems to have some- 
thing sinister up his voluminous 
sleeve. There’s the imperious prime 
minister Lu Buwei (coyly played by 
Chen himself), who seems to hold 
sway over the king and defies him 
openly. The hotheaded prince of 
Yan (Sun Zhou) has obvious rea- 
sons to be hostile; he’s a hostage 
from a neighboring, threatened 
kingdom. Only Princess Zhao 
(Gong Li) offers the king unam- 
bivalent support; his childhood 
sweetheart when he and his father 
and mother were exiled,she pro- 


It’s a long trail, baby, from the Cultural Revolution China of Maoist 
moviemakers in pajama-style unisex garb and Red Star caps. Chen 
Kaige, the urbane cinéaste of Farewell My Concubine and the new The 


Emperor and the Assassin, speaks 
American English, having spent a 
year in the USA on a scholarship 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Gong Li, The Emperor and the As- 
sassin’s superstar female lead, has 
skipped off and married a rich for- 
eigner, a Singaporean businessman 
based in Hong Kong. 

Chen joked about Gong at the 
1999 Cannes Film Festival: “Some- 
times I blame her for being a so- 
happy wife. | tell her she has to suf- 
fer a bit so that she doesn’t lose her 
power as an actress.” When the two 
met with a cluster of international 
movie press down by the beach at 
Cannes, she was decked out in tore- 
ador pants, shades, and ankle 
bracelet, with a pearl necklace on 
her dainty neck. Although dutifully 
publicizing Chen Kaige’s movie, 
Gong was also in Cannes for a dis- 
tinctly Western purpose. She had 
been engaged for a five-woman 
“dream team” that is representing 
LOreal lotions and hair products. 

“When China first opened to the 
West, we were attracted to UOreal 
because of Isabella Rossellini,” 
Gong explained through an inter- 
preter. “I am very happy that LOre- 
al chose me.” She smiled. 





Chen was also exalted that he’d 
managed to bring the wonderful ac- 
tress of Ju Dou and Raise the Red 
Lantern into his third-century-BC 
fold. She plays Lady Zhao, former 
lover of China’s first emperor, Ying 
Zheng, who hires someone to try to 
kill him. Chen said: “I grew up with 
the image of the characters in my 
mind. I decided I wanted to work 
with Gong Li a long time before the 
principal shooting. She is really 
smart, really understands the char- 
acter, and we both believed her role 
should be performed in a simple 
way. We worked seven days a week, 
never stopped, which meant she 
never stopped.” 

The other leads, Li Xuejian as the 
emperor and Zhang Fengyi as the 
assassin? 

“I knew both of them well. The as- 


sassin played the king in Farewell My 





Concubine. On the set, he was always 
talking to everyone, never calming 
down. Meanwhile, the emperor sat 
quietly in the corner. Gong Li was 
best about Take 6. Mr. Take 13, that 
was the emperor. The assassin was 
Mr. Take 8. He asked me, ‘Nothing 
really works until the eighth take? So 
why do the first seven?’ ” 

The Emperor and the Assassin is - 
the most expensive film ever made 
by the Chinese, with ensembles of 
thousands and battles so impressive 
that they've been compared with 
Akira Kurosawa’s Ran. Chen said, 
“I looked at Ran a long time ago, 
but before shooting I didn’t watch 
it. This must be my own film, 
though I believe that I am only a 
film student and Kurosawa is a mas- 
ter. I was very sad when he died. 

“Half of my extras were soldiers, 
and we covered their expenses. The 
rest were civilians who said, ‘Oh, 
you're making a film about the first 
emperor? Can we do it with you?’ 
The biggest sequence: 5000 extras. 
The opening battle: 10 days. The 
first cut: five hours. 


work. it doesn’t matter how big the 





NIHILISTIC LUNACY: as the em 






Tr, Li Xuejian veers from Ham- 


let-like play to the high dudgeon of Lear. 





vides him with a steady, if faint, 
moral light. 

In other words, she’s a cliché, or 
would be had Gong not put in an 
off-kilter performance. Smiling 
and laughing inappropriately when 
she confronts the king with his 
contradictions between ideals and 
means, she comes off as a spoiled 
woman who: discovers her soul 
even as her beloved loses his. Li 
Xuejian as the king also brings a 
certain nihilistic lunacy to his 
downfall, veering from Hamlet-like 
play to the high dudgeon of Lear. 
No wonder the princess is seduced 
by his dream and concocts a plot 
whereby she will pretend to de- 
nounce him, travel with the prince 
of Yan back to the latter’s kingdom, 
and recruit and send back an assas- 
sin to kill the king, thus giving Ying 
Zheng the pretext to attack his 
greatest enemy. 

The scenario is rich in intrigue 
and irony but oddly irrelevant to the 
film’s most powerful passages. 
They occur in the climactic third 
part, in which the sibilant marquis 
orchestrates a palace revolt that is 
lost in the sheer, stony vastness of 








the palace, exposes the king’s Oedi- 
pus-like past, and exits laughing 
and ennobled. It’s a tough act to 
follow, and Jing Ke (Zhang 
Fengyi), the reformed assassin, isn’t 
quite equal to the task. A master 
swordsman, he’s introduced at the 
height of his profession, wiping out 
a family for a client only to be 
stopped short when the last victim 
proves to be a pathetic blind girl. 
Doing penance as an impoverished 
sandal peddler, he’s hunted down 
by the princess, whereupon they fall 
in love. Jing Ke is the unspoiled 
alter ego of Ying Zheng, and the 
film stumbles toward its final, John 
Woo-like showdown. 

Perhaps it’s fitting that Chen’s 
rendition of the life of the man 
whose goal was unification fails to 
achieve unity itself. The Emperor 
and the Assassin offers some of 
the most brilliant setpieces to be 
seen on the screen these days, 
moments of dramatic confronta- 
tion and visual poetry that are 
staggering. Like the Six King- 
doms, they rebel against the uni- 
fying vision and emerge discor- 
dant and triumphant. a 





ey 


COMPARISONS TO KUROSAWA — but Chen says that next to 
the master he’s just a film student. 





sets, how magnificent the troops. 
The reception we got in China for 
the film was really good, the red- 
carpet thing, but we shouldn’t take 


it too seriously.” 


What’s the meaning of the em- 
‘peror’s story for today’s Chinese? 

“I’m not trying to teach people a 
Chinese historical lesson,” Chen 
said. “But people will understand 
that if you have absolute power, you 
eventually will be corrupt. The first 
emperor is admired by many. He’s a 
very nice man at the beginning, nice 
and humble, and there is nothing 
wrong with his dream of the unifica- 
tion of China. But all politicians 
when elected say something good 
and it always ends tragically. It’s 
very universal, the way Shakespeare 
is universal.” 

Chen Kaige’s next film? “I want 
to do a contemporary piece at 
home, but it [the project] can be a 
problem, turned down by authori- 
ties. What I can do there is limited, 
and I’m also very honest and faithful 


heart: Sometimes I’m still a very in- 
secure young kid living in the Cul- 


don’t know why. 


I’m like a very foolish peasant. I 
need to plant a tree and wait for the 
tree to grow up.” 


THE BOSTON FILM COMMU- 
NITY has suffered a ferocious 
tragedy: the heart-attack death of 
documentarian Richard Broadman, 
who has been doing significant po- 
litical filmmaking since the 1960s, 
including the local left-wing classic 
Mission Hill and the Miracle of 
Boston. Richard was renowned, and 
beloved, as a visionary filmmaking 
teacher at the Boston Museum 
School; and in recent years, he had 
developed a revolutionary no-frills, 
no-budget approach to basic film- 
making at the Boston Film/Video 
Foundation. 

A memorial fund has been estab- 
lished to benefit both his daughter 
Ellie and the costs of completing his 
almost-done final work, 
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Period pieces 
A tale of two Topazes 
BY STEVE VINEBERG No one today registers the name of Marcel 


Pagnol’s 1928 comedy Topaze, but it was a hit in its time, and it fur- 
nished the source material for no fewer than five movies. The Harvard 


Film Archive has elected to screen 
two of them — the 1933 Holly- 
wood adaptation, directed by 
Harry D’Abbadie D’Arrast and 
starring John Barrymore as the un- 
worldly schoolmaster who falls 
from innocence, and the 1951 
French version, which Pagnol di- 
rected himself (the closest to the 
original), featuring the peerless 
clown Fernandel. The play is a 
sturdy vehicle for a distinctive 
comic personality — it’s easy to 
imagine Eddie Bracken in it, or 
Danny Kaye. The same year as the 
Barrymore film, Louis Jouvet at- 
tempted it in an early French talkie 
— he gave a lovely performance, 
playing Topaze as a moony bean- 
pole. And Peter Sellers starred in 
an English remake in the early 
60s 


Pagnol’s play is midway between 
a boulevard comedy and a satirical 
farce with Shavian overtones. 
Topaze loses his job at a skimpily 
run private boys’ school when the 
wealthy mother of one of his pupils 
complains about her son’s low 
grades and Topaze refuses to com- 
promise his standards to give the 
woman satisfaction. He has a 
child’s faith in the triumph of in- 
dustry over dishonesty and in the 
essential goodness of the world, so 
when the aunt of a boy he tutors, 
an elegant Parisienne, and her cor- 
rupt councilman lover hire him to 
serve as a middleman — the phony 


director of a company under the 
councilman’s control — it never 
occurs to him that he’s being asked 
to break the law. Learning the 
truth, he moves from shock and 
shame to a recognition that money 
is the power that governs the 
world. The discovery doesn’t em- 
bitter him, however: he puts his 
brain to work to outsmart his boss. 
He figures out how to build a better 
— illicit — mousetrap. 

The play reads badly, but when 


you see how Pagnol directs it, in 
what must be the definitive version, 
you begin to understand why it’s 
fared so well. It’s somehow both 
naturalistic and stylized at the same 
time. The actors perform in a more 
muted variation on the highly tech- 
nical (but sometimes magical) 
Comédie-Frangaise style that earli- 
er French stars like Jouvet embod- 
ied while at the center of the action 
Fernandel does take after take, his 
outsize features — rectangular 
face, huge dark-moon eyes, ears 
pressed to the sides of his head like 
impaled butterflies — shaping 
comic metaphors for embarrass- 
ment, outrage, shy amorousness. 
But the minimalist staging, in what 
feel like deliberately banal realist 
settings, grounds the archetypal 


. story. The movie doesn’t have 


much visual distinction, except per- 
haps in the dresses Schiaparelli de- 
signed for Fernandel’s leading lady, 
Héléne Predriére, but its civilized 
approach provides its own set of 
pleasures; I couldn’t help thinking 
that this would be a far more suc- 
cessful way to mount Moliére than 
the usual bumptious overstylization 
we see in this country. (And 
Jacqueline Pagnol, who plays the 
headmaster’s daughter Ernestine, a 
canny go-getter, would be right in 
her element as one of Moliére’s 
wisecracking maids.) This is ciné- 
ma de papa, French studio film- 
making of the post-war period, for 
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it! 
INDISPENSABLE: with John Barrymore in almost every scene of 
the Hollywood Topaze, nothing else matters. 


better and for worse: it’s complete- 
ly entertaining, but in such a bour- 
geois, unadventurous way that you 
can see why the New Wave direc- 
tors needed to rebel against it. 

You wouldn’t turn to the Ameri- 
can movie of Topaze, with its script 
(mostly) by Ben Hecht, for a sense 
of Pagnol’s play. D’Abbadie D’Ar- 
rast went in for a sort of fluffy lyri- 
cism: the rhythms are artificially 
slowed down, with retards built 
into them, sometimes for visuals 
he clearly enjoyed for their own 
sake — a long shot of a stunning 
art deco anteroom (Van Nest Pol- 
glase designed the interiors), a 
rear-projection shot of a street 
framed by a rain-soaked cab win- 
dow, a montage, inspired by Mur- 
nau’s The Last Laugh, depicting 
Topaze’s horror when he learns the 
truth about his new job. It’s an odd 
little picture, with Myrna Loy — in 
her unformed, clotheshorse period 
— as the femme fatale, and Luis 
Alberni wearing a mole on his right 
cheek that looks like a blob of ink. 


But it has John Barrymore in al- 
most every scene, and nothing else 
matters. There’s a slightly removed 
quality about his Topaze: his voice 
has a strange, faraway timbre, as if 
it were ringing in a sphere of its 
own, and he seems to float through 
the movie in a bubble of calm. It’s 
acting of a decided high style, but 
you'll recognize this man — he’s 
every eccentric, out-of-his-time 
teacher you ever encountered, ab- 
surd and touching, generating a 
fondness in you that perhaps you 
can’t entirely explain. Fired from 
his job, he returns to his classroom 
to hand out a final assignment to 
his charges, as if he had no idea 
what else to do. Barrymore was 
past his peak by the time he made 
it into the movies, but a handful of 
his screen performances — in 
Svengali, Dinner at Eight, Twenti- 
eth Century — are indispensable. 
Topaze offers another such perfor- 
mance, and the movie is so rarely 
shown that you can’t afford to miss 
this chance to see it. s 
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Great Danes? 


Looking for that special point of view 
BY CHRIS FUJIWARA | hear Denmark is a clean coun- 


try. Beautiful Copenhagen was home to a lot of American 
jazz musicians during the 60s. Denmark subsidizes artists. 


Denmark ‘saved its Jews from the Nazis. 
Isak Dinesen, wasn’t she Danish? Carl 
Dreyer was. So were Hamlet, Hans Christ- 
ian Andersen, and Sgren Kierkegaard. 

Not knowing much about Denmark, as 
you see, I find it hard to concur with the 
program notes for the Harvard Film 
Archive’s two-day program “DK/USA: 
Danish Filmmakers Look at Our America” 
when they assert that “the films in this series 
look at our American landscapes and com- 
munities from a distinctly Danish point of 
view.” One of the films, Under New York 
(1996; February 4 at 7 p.m.), was shot on 
video and transferred to 35mm, just like 
Lars von Trier’s Kingdom; it was directed by 
Jacob Thuesen, who edited Kingdom, and 
the two films are similar in their gimmicky 
editing and irritating use of music. Trier is 
Danish too; therefore does the video-to-35 
look, with its hard, sapless light quality and 
those aseptic quick dissolves, reflect a Dan- 
ish point of view? I’m not sure. 

‘Under New York, a study of the war be- 
tween homeless denizens of Manhattan sub- 
way tunnels and the Transit Police, has some 
good moments that get away from the edit- 
ing to follow people in space. In the best 
part of the film, Gerry, a homeless man, 
takes the filmmaker to his original home turf 
in Queens. Over the.course of a well-judged 
long take, Gerry proceeds from feeling that 
it’s good to be back among old friends to re- 
alizing that it’s not worth crossing the street 
to see them since they have nothing to talk 
about — except, for example, the news that 
one of their number has died. 

Does Jorgen Leth’s 66 Scenes from 
America (1982; February 5 at 7 p.m.) pro- 
pose a Danish point of view or just a Euro- 
pean one? It starts with a shot of Monu- 
ment Valley, which in the context of an 
early-’80s European art film is as much of 
a reference to Wim Wenders’s attitude to- 
ward John Ford as it is to Ford himself. 
Filmed mostly in New York City and in the 
West, 66 Scenes is a series of cinematic 
snapshots of people, objects, and land- 
scapes..At the end of each perfectly com- 
posed vignette, a deadpan male voice with 
what I assume is a Danish accent stamps 
the shot by giving its location (“Fourteenth 
Street”; “Westhampton, Long Island”) 
and, often, a laconic title (“Dusk”; 
“Motel”; “Wild Turkey”; “The American 
Flag”). An eerie, detached collection of at- 
mospheres, the movie lightly draws togeth- 
er its themes (eating, drinking, temporari- 
ness, transportation) to evoke a haunted 
America full of loneliness. The only part 
that doesn’t ring true is a long scene in 
which Andy Warhol, in dark jacket and tie, 
sits, down at a table with a Burger King 


RUMINATIVE, SHOCKING: female nudes 


pear in Jorgen Leth’s Haiti Untitled. 


bag, unwraps and eats a Whopper, and — 


then, about a minute after finishing, says, 
“Uh, my name is Andy Warhol and, uh, I 
just finished eating, uh, a hamburger.” The 
conspicuous length of the shot and 
Warhol’s acting (and, more to the point, 
the very use of Warhol) come off as coy 
and overstated in a way that the rest of the 
film avoids. 66 Scenes would still make an 
excellent second feature for Chantal Aker- 
man’s News from Home, the ultimate Eu- 
ropean-looks-at-America film. 

Leth also brings a clearly European sen- 
sibility to the ruminative, shocking Haiti 
Untitled (1996), which will be shown on 
the same program as 66 Scenes. The film 
was shot in Haiti in 1994, when US troops 
occupied the country to help reinstate over- 
thrown president Jean-Bertrand Aristide 
and end a three-year period of military dic- 
tatorship. We see slaughtered bodies in the 
streets, a funeral procession, poor people 
picking through a sea of garbage among lit- 
tle fires, female nudes posed sybaritically in 
elegant settings. A white woman photogra- 
pher talks of her attachment to the country, 
where she has come to escape the “death by 
nightmare” of her troubled personal life. 
Prominent in the film is Emmanuel “Toto” 
Constant, leader of Haiti’s far-right 


* FRAPH death squads and seen here pontif- 


icating, taking a phone call, and participat- 
ing in a voodoo ritual. Former CIA employ- 
ee Constant, by the way, now lives a free 
man in Queens — probably not in the same 
neighborhood that Gerry of Under New 
York came from. 

The other feature film in the series is 
Knud Vesterkov’s By the Dawn’s Early 
Light (1993; February 4 at 7 p.m.), which 
has something to do with New York 
writer/painter David Wojnarowicz, who 
died of AIDS in 1991. What, finally, is the 
Danish point of view on America? Maybe it 
will become clearer after we’ve seen the 
next Lars von Trier film — which is report- 
ed to be a musical set in America and star- 
ring Bjork. 
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story player 


Full Circle brings Charles Mee full circle 


BY SCOTT T. CUMMINGS For playwright Charles L. Mee and the 
American Repertory Theatre production of Full Circle, little Elian 
Gonzalez could not have washed ashore at a better time. Mee’s play, 
which hinges on a politically charged child-custody battle, joins Joe 
Orton’s Loot in repertory at ART on February 11. But its world pre- 
miere came at Steppenwolf Theatre in Chicago in 1998, and that 


makes its uncanny parallels to the 
current international tug of war 
over six-year-old Elia4n another 
strange case of life imitating art. 

If, once you’ve read about or 
seen Mee’s play, it seems heady or 
abstruse, just think about the 
Elian affair — the Cuban grand- 
mamas on Capitol Hill, Elidn’s 
dad on Ted Koppel, the showcase 
visit to the Magic Kingdom (what 
could make a kid more instantly 
American than that?) — and Full 
Circle will make perfect non-sense 
as a Cold War historical comedy 
starring an American socialite 
suggested by Pamela Harriman, a 
female firebrand borrowed from a 
Brueghel painting, and the post- 
modern East German playwright 
Heiner Miiller. 

Chuck Mee, as he is known by 
colleagues and friends, writes his- 
tory plays. On a snowy day in 
Cambridge, he shares with me his 
dual perspective as playwright and 
historian. “So much of our theater 
and movies make us stupid and 
ill-prepared to live our lives be- 


perience of the disease and its life- 
changing effects in his 1999 
memoir A Nearly Normal Life. 
Polio may have cut short Mee’s 
high-school football career, but it 
ignited a prodigious life of the 
mind. He went on to Harvard, 
where he majored in history and 
literature and wrote plays under 
the guidance of Archibald 
MacLeish and Robert Chapman. 
“I came out of college,” he ex- 
plains, “with the intention of 
writing for the theater, and got 
all caught up in anti—Vietnam 
War activities which led to politi- 
cal arguments which led to writ- 
ing about politics which led to 
writing about political history. 
Before I knew it, I was drawn 
into this public conversation 
about the history of the United 
States and its Constitution and 
the values that are put in jeop- 
ardy by an active internationalist 
foreign policy.” On Mee’s side, 
that “public conversation” in- 
cluded roughly a dozen books, 
including two on the origins of 


theater is more my place because I 
can write about the world and not 
pretend that my view is dispas- 
sionate.” 

After getting sidetracked by 
politics in the 1960s, Mee re- 
sumed playwriting in the 1980s. 
His text for Martha Clarke’s 1986 
movement theater piece Vienna: 
Lusthaus drew early attention. He 
went on to write a series of politi- 
cally inflected plays with such ti- 
tles as The Imperialists at the Club 
Cave Canem, The Investigation of 
the Murder in El Salvador, and 
Another Person Is a Foreign Coun- 
try. His work attracted some lead- 
ing avant-garde directors: Anne 
Bogart, with whom he will devel- 
op a piece on Robert Rauschen- 
berg this summer; Tina Landau, 
who directed the world premiere 
of Full Circle in Chicago; and 
Robert Woodruff, who heads up 
the ART production. 

Along the way, Mee supported 
himself with work as an editor, in- 
cluding #5 years with Rebus, a 
health and medical publisher. He 
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SOCIAL ANIMAL: “So mich of our theater and movies make us stupid and ill-prepared to live our lives 
because they seduce us into believing that human destiny is worked out only in the intimacy of one-on-one 


relationships,” Mee argues. 





cause they seduce us into believ- 
ing that human destiny is worked 
out only in the intimacy of one- 
on-one relationships. I am a big 
believer in Aristotle’s remark that 
human beings are social animals. 
People don’t exist apart from a so- 


ciety. They are deeply affected by © 


their history, culture, gender, eco- 
nomics, and politics. To under- 


stand what a human being is, you — 


have to see a human being in the 
world.” 

Born in 1938, Mee grew up in 
the Chicago suburb of Barrington. 
In the summer of 1953, he con- 
tracted polio and was immobilized 
for months. He chronicled his ex- 


the Cold War, Meeting at Pots- 
dam (1975) and The Marshall 
Plan: The Launching of the Pax 
Americana (1984). 

Mee, who no longer writes his- 
tory, had misgivings about it all 
along. “I’m glad I am out of it. I 
felt like a fraud all those years. 
First of all, I felt not adequately 
schooled as an historian. Second, 
it was for me not a satisfactory 
way of talking about the world. 
The basic assumption of history is 
that you are going to be able to 
formulate dispassionate state- 
ments about events that really 
make you want to scream and cry 
out and weep. I really think the 





taught playwriting at Brown for 
two. years and then, as he tells it, 
“it finally occurred to me to ask of 
life what I really wanted”: a pa- 
tron. He approached Richard B. 
Fisher, a dear old friend and in- 
vestment banker who had “as- 
cended to Olympian heights” at 
Morgan Stanley, to see whether 
he might want to start what Mee 
euphemistically refers to as “a 
playwriting company.” Fisher and 
his wife, Jeanne Donovan Fisher, 
said yes. They provide the capital, 
Mee provides the labor. 

This direct support has allowed 


Mee to give up his day job in | 


order to concentrate on his un- 
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usual brand of American history 
play, one that avoids the easy 
comforts of a tidy narrative and 
instead captures the chaos and 
contradictions of historical 
process. Mee’s texts comprise 
other texts. Many are based on a 
classic precursor, usually a Greek 
tragedy, that provides a point of 
departure and a shadow structure. 
His Orestes and The Trojan 
Women a Love Story, both derived 
from Euripides, have been per- 
formed in recent years by the 
ART’s Institute for Advanced 
Theatre Training. Big Love, Mee’s 
variation on Aeschylus’s The Sup- 
pliant Women, will receive its 
world premiere next month at Ac- 
tors Theatre of Louisville’s Hu- 
mana Festival of New American 
Plays. 

Mee’s dialogue often incorpo- 
rates passages from his wide- 
ranging reading and research. Full 
Circle draws snippets from the 
writings of Warren Buffett, 
Katharine Graham, Andy Warhol, 
and Georges Bataille, as well as 
Klaus Theweleit’s Male Fantasies 
and The Pillow Book of Sei 
Shonagon. “I look at this material 
as a historian does, that is, as evi- 
dence of the world we live in. As a 
playwright, it makes it hard for me 
to lie about it. I have.to.deal with 
it as stuff that cannot be fudged. I 
also think of it in the way that 


“Max Ernst did when he made col- 


lages back at the end of World 
War I. He took the materials of 
the real-world and rendered them 
as hallucination. There is some- 
thing that I just love about taking 
real materials and putting them 
together so that it feels like a work 
of imagination and reality at the 
same time.” 

The foundation text for Full 
Circle is Bertolt Brecht’s The Cau- 
casian Chalk Circle, which was 
written during Brecht’s exile in 
America during World War Il. 
That; in turn, was inspired by the 
ancient Chinese legend of the 
chalk circle and its 1925 stage 
adaptation by the German poet 
Klabund. Mee changes the char- 
acters and updates the situation, 
appropriating Brechtian tech- 
niques and themes in a manner 
that offers as much critique as 
homage to the German master. 
“Here’s this incredibly tough- 
minded cynical guy, Brecht,” he 
argues, “and yet his utopian poli- 
tics were built on a naive and sen- 
timental view of what it is to be a 
human being.” 

As Mee puts it, “Full Circle is a 
play about the collapse of commu- 
nism and the triumph of capital- 
ism,” an event that he neither cel- 
ebrates or laments. The action be- 
gins in 1989 in East Berlin at a 
command performance of the 
Berliner Ensemble, the theater 
created for the repatriated Brecht 
in the early days of the Cold War. 
In the play, its current “slimeball 
artistic director” is Heiner Miiller, 
the experimental playwright 
known for his dense, cryptic med- 
itations on German history and 
his subversion of the conventions 
of plot, character, and dialogue. 
When the revolution in the streets 
spills into the theater, the aged 
Erich Honecker, head of the 
crumbling German Democratic 
Republic, and his young wife take 
flight, abandoning their baby to 
the care of a wealthy American 
tourist and a student radical. The 


effort to reclaim the child triggers 
a helter-skelter chase across the 
changing face of Germany that 
comes full circle when Miiller, 
now an enemy of the people, is 
called upon as judge to determine 
the baby’s true and rightful moth- 
er. 

Robert Woodruff returns to 
ART to direct Full Circle, having 
mounted the troupe’s stunning 
1998 production of Brecht’s In 
the Jungle of the Cities as well as 
an earlier ART Institute workshop 
of Mee’s The Trojan Women a 
Love Story. When I meet with 
Woodruff one Friday before re- 
hearsal, he admits that he had 
some hesitation about taking on 
Full Circle. “It is tearing down 
icons that I have held very close. I 
think that Brecht was the greatest 
theatrical mind of the first half of 
the 20th century, and Miiller was 
the greatest in the second half. 
That covers a lot of ground. There 
was some difficulty for me in de- 
ciding if I wanted to dance on 
their graves.” 

As it .turned out, once re- 
hearsals got under way, it felt for 
Woodruff “more like fun with Bert 
and Heiner than stabbing them in 


+ the back. I think it is truly a bril- 


liant adaptation just on the level of 
construction and sheer dramatur- 
gy. It’s really smart, and as broad 
a political satirical sketch as it is, it 
is also extremely subtle. It’s funny, 
but the play also seems to be a 
journey of surrender — of 
naiveté, idealism, and utopian vi- 
sion. I think Chuck is more a real- 
ist than a fatalist, and as anti- 
utopian as the play is, I think it 
still cleaves to some image of a 
better thing, a greater society be- 
yond capitalism.” 

That impulse takes on an unex- 
pected resonance on the freezing 
cold day when I visit Full Circle 
rehearsals at the Episcopal Divini- 
ty School, across the street from 
Radcliffe Yard. In a basement 
room ringed on two sides by high 
windows overhead, a boisterous 
folk-wedding banquet scene is in 
progress, involving nearly two 
dozen actors and a bevy of crew 
and staff looking on. In the midst 
of the drunken revelry, a character 
steps up on a bench and shouts, 
“Let us pray that we find a third 
way/Neither. communism nor 
capitalism/But a third way/Some 
middle ground/To get rich, like in 
the West/And to share like in the 
East/Because the choice that we 
are being given/This should not 
be our only choice.” 

At that point, something catches 
the corner of my eye. Overhead, 
outside, a dark amorphous mass 
leaning up against the window be- 
gins to move. It’s a man rolling 
over in his sleep, a homeless man 
in a cheap sleeping bag patterned 
— believe it or not — after the 
American flag. Awakened, or so it 
seems, by the raucous goings-on 
inside, he crawls out into the cold, 
and over the next few minutes he 
pulls on a dirty, torn parka, rolls 
up his stars and stripes, gathers his 
things, and ambles off into the af- 
ternoon, hatless and gloveless, just 
as the “bride” inside is brandishing 
a “piece of the Berlin Wall” and 
saying, “Don’t let anyone tell 
you/You can’t. change the way 
things are./It happens all the 
time.” 

The irony would not be lost on 
Chuck Mee. s 
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Scar searc 


Violet is SpeakEasy listenin’ 


BY CAROLYN CLAY You might call the bus that carries the scarred 
heroine of Violet from a mountain in North Carolina to a tabernacle in 
Tulsa a Grail-hound. The young woman is on a mission, in search of a 


miracle, which in the end is brought 
about less by religion than by recon- 
ciliation. This new musical is, as has 
been observed, “a Wizard of Oz—like 
tale” with a quack redeemer at the 
end of its yellow brick road. But 
here that highway is peopled not by 
tin men and witches but by a host of 
ordinary people, circa 1964, in a 
Southern US over which civil rights 
is just dawning. 

Based on a short story by Doris 
Betts called “The Ugliest Pilgrim,” 
Violet is the handiwork of relative 
newcomers Jeanine Tesori and 
Brian Crawley. It won the 1997 
New York Drama Critics’ Circle 
Award for Best Musical, as well as 
an Obie for composer Tesori. But as 
an Off Broadway show, it was not 
eligible to compete with the lumber- 
ing Titanic for the Tony. Possessed 
of a catchy if derivative pop score 
and a charming swirl of a story, it is 
seen here in its area premiere. And 
SpeakEasy Stage Company's Paul 

proves that you don’t 


have to field an all-Equity cast to — 


score. The leads in Violet include a 
Topsfield sixth-grader, a Boston 
Conservatory junior, and a Broad- 
way vet — all of whom acquit them- 
selyes credibly in a spirited if some- 
times strident production. 

To be sure, Violet is an oddity. A 
musical parable with a realistic, even 


a prosaic frame (what could be | 
|» pop and blatant inspiration. An old- 


more prosaic than a bus ride?), the 


Steam heat 


show is almost childlike in spirit. Yet 
with its context of simmering racism 
and sex and its expressionistic inter- 

action of past and present, waking 
and dream, it’s hardly for children. 
So, who is Violet for? Presumably, 
it’s for grown-ups with catholic 
enough tastes to tolerate its mix of 
country- and boogie-woogie-tinged 


fafhioned fable about a young 
woman who must learn that both 
color and her own disfiguration are 
but skin-deep, it’s also a journey 
through a 1960s America whose 
music is busting out of its cliché- 
ridden genres and color codes. 

Not that Violet doesn’t dish up a 
generous serving of cliché, from its 
lonelyhearts looking for love to its 
overall-sporting crackers. But there 
is a great deal of life in Tesori’s 
score, which borrows its fire from 
gospel and blues, its twang from 
country, and its romantic swoon’ 
(not to mention its falsetto recita- 
tive) from a Broadway whose influ- 
ences include, for better or worse, 
Andrew Lloyd Webber and Roger 
Miller (whose Huck Finn musical, 
Big River, Violet occasionally re- 
calls). And though some of the emo- 
tional transitions are crazily abrupt, 
the musical does tell its story 
through, rather than between, the 
songs. 

Violet’s story is that of its epony- 
mous heroine, who is split between 
a young-teen self, whom we first see 
at the moment she is accidentally 
marred by her father with an ax, and 
the 25-year-old orphan who has 
mustered the courage and funds to 
undertake the journey to the Tulsa 
headquarters of a televangelist she is 
convinced will heal her deep facial 
scar. (The disfigurement is suggest- 
ed only by the hair both Violets 


Fosse razzles back into the Colonial 
BY MARCIA B. SIEGEL Broadway choreographer Bob Fosse made 


a career and a dance style out of his life. At least that’s the message of 
Fosse, the Tony Award—winning revue that first passed through Boston 


in 1998 on its way to Broadway and 
is now back on national tour. By 
now mythology has pretty well es- 
tablished Bob Fosse as a famously 
demanding and insecure worka- 
holic, sweet guy, and womanizer 
who died a physical burnout in 
1987, at the age of 60. He told his 
own fictionalized story in the movie 
All That Jazz, and since his death at 
least two full-scale biographies have 
been published. Fosse doesn’t try to 
give a narrative or even a chronolo- 
gy of Fosse highlights, but it does 
riff extensively on Fosse’s vaudeville 
background, his glittery stage suc- 
cesses, and his taste for sexy sleaze. 

The show opens with-a photo of 
Fosse’s face projected on a scrim 
and gazing benignly down toward a 
dark stage. To one side, we see a 
proscenium lit all around with tiny 
white lights — a miniature of the 
Colonial’s bigger proscenium 
frame. Reva Rice, in a black corset, 
silky black stockings, and heels, 
sings “Life Is Just a Bowl of Cher- 
ries” with torchy irony, and on the 


other side of the stage we can just 
make out a man’s figure in a zigzag 
pose, in front of another mini- 
proscenium. Terace Jones emerges 
in a spotlight, a Fosse surrogate in 
bowler hat and tight black suit. He 
brings on the rest of the company 


and they show the Fosse dance lexi- 
con in small groups, almost: as if 
they were demonstrating a tech- 
nique. 

Fosse’s dance style is instantly 
recognizable. It’s a dance for the 
eye, a dance about maximizing the 
body’s erotic attractions. The curve 
of the hips against the slope of a 
shoulder and the elongated neck. 
The arm and wrist joints crackling 


‘out to the splayed fingers. The 


hunched upper back opposed by 
the swinging or bumping pelvis. 
The sinuous walk that sinks into 
the floor. The florid gestures that 
stay tight in around the body, the 
feet that slide in curves along the 
floor instead of in straight lines. 
And the provocative way the 


face of the audience or in sharp, 


angular profile. 
People say Fosse developed the 


style as a defense or a fagade to | 


counter his self-consciousness 
about not being a perfectly turned- 
out, noble, body-beautiful dancer. 


| woman, 


drape across their 
cheeks for camou- 
flage.) 

On the way, the 
spunky. young 
armed 
with her dead 
mother’s cate- 
chism and her 


movie-star-in- 


spired fantasies of 
beauty, takes up 
with a couple of 
soldiers on their 
way to an 
Arkansas Army 
base: the kindly 
black sergeant, 
Flick, and the 
cocky white lieu- 
tenant, Monty. Vi- 
olet has little expe- 
rience with 
African-Americans 
and nothing 
against them, but 
she doesn’t think 
she’d like to be one 
— especially as 
she witnesses the 


FACING IT: Bridget Beirne brings earthiness and 
an almost messianic fervor to Violet. 





little explosions of 
racism to which 
Flick is subject as their bus scoots 
across the South. Both Flick and 
Monty find Violet’s faith in the TV 
preacher ridiculous but are drawn to 
the feisty lady with the scar, whom 
they alternately make fun of, flirt 
with, and try to counsel and cau- 
tion. After a hooch-and-music- 
greased night in Memphis, Violet 
winds up in bed with Monty, and 
that leads to the loveliest song in the 
score, a lullaby cum love song called 
“Lay Down Your Head.” From 
there it’s on to Tulsa and Violet’s 
desperate refusal to let go of her 
fantasy of transformation, followed 
by an actual and deeper transforma- 
tion that leads to true love and _re- 
demption. 

So, are you ill yet? What keeps 
Violet from being completely cloying 
is its unlikely mix of sweet spirituali- 
ty and smart-mouth grit pte 
book is tarter than his lyrics) — 
Tesori’s perky score, which runs ra 


gamut from a folky homage to 
poker and a bluesy evocation of 
loneliness (to which Michelle Dowd 
brings an almost matter-of-fact 
yearning) to ballads both breathless 
(Monty’s “You’re Different”) and 
motivational (Flick’s “Let It Sing,” 
which unfolds from an Army 
marching song). 

To my mind, more belting goes 
on in the SpeakEasy production 
than is necessary in the small space. 
But there are some good singers, in 
cluding David Jackson as the easy- 
going if smoldering Flick and Brid- 
get Beirne, who brings earthiness 
and an almost messianic fervor to 
Violet. David Fortuna’s scenery is 
noisy and ‘a Jittle clunky; but it gets 
Vi from Carolina to Tulsa. And 
Daigneault’s production gathers ef- 
fective momentum, though it tends 
to push both the voices and the 
emotion, occasionally edging re 


closer to purple. 





Okay, but the more I looked -at 
the numbers in Fosse, the more I 
thought his dance model must 
have been burlesque. 

There is an outright burlesque 
number in the show, “Razzle ~ 
Dazzle” from Chicago, that fea- 
tures another Fosse surrogate, 
Greg Reuter; and two women.-in 
the show’s basic-black underwear 
costume. The women wave big — 
white feathery fans as the song 
struts along. Later the lights go 
pink and seven women in white 
undies and tiaras parade to 
“Who’s Sorry Now?” These ref- 
erences to Sally Rand and to the 
Follies girls of the 1920s point to 
Fosse’s professional roots. He 
was a song-and-dance man be- 
fore he was out of grammar 
school. A tap duet by Reuter and 


so 


Rick Faugno at the end of the SURROGATE: Terace Jones ex- 


show recalls Fosse’s teenage part- 


pounds the Fosse dance lexicon. 





nership in show biz with Charles 
Grass. 

Together with these nods to 
Fosse’s life story and the actual 
numbers reprised from his shows 
(“Big Spender” from Sweet Charity, 
“Steam Heat” from The Pajama 
Game, “Mein Herr” from Cabaret, 
and lots of lesser-known ones), the 
show includes transitional bits “in- 
spired by” Fosseana that’s been lost 
and numbers that recall his favorite 
music or movie stars. The perform- 
ers get some leeway in inter 


| the material, so it doesn’t all sound 


dancers project it all, full into the | as if it had been reproduced from a 


soundtrack. Reva Rice carries most 
of the solo songs, often tapping into 


muscularity with high balletic 
arabesques, split jumps, and turns a 


la seconde in “Percussion 4” from 
Dancin’. 

The Fosse show is a team effort. 
Directors Richard Maltby Jr. and 
Ann Reinking, dance re-creator 
Chet Walker, and artistic adviser 
Gwen Verdon achieve the slick, dri- 
ving momentum that audiences 


_ love. But when you take in a whole 
| ¢vening of Bob Fosse numbers, you 
| realize that though his choreogra- 
| phy had its unique look, it didn’t 
| have a lot of range. Stripped of the 
. ae and sympathetic characters 
| that inhabited 


the original shows, 


| the numbers accumulate a kind of 


the luscious styles of contemporary 
black pop music, and Terace Jones 


mingles undulating torso and pushy _ 


merciless detachment... However 
charming these dancers were trying 
to be, I 

beset, as the evening progressed, by 
a gang of hoods aid hookers. 





COMPILED BY CAROLYN CLAY 


@ ABINGDON SQUARE and 
WHAT GHOSTS’ THERE 
WERE. The Bridge Theatre 
Company pairs a play by Obie 
winner Maria Irene Fornés with 
one by company. member Todd 
Hearon. Fornés’s Abingdon 
Square is set in World War Il 
New York, where it “probes with 
raw delicacy the real and imag- 
ined worlds of a young woman 
who struggles to conquer her 
vagueness.” Hearon's What 
Ghosts There Were “looks into 
the mind and memory of a 
young woman as she poses in 
an artist’s loft for his rendering 
of a nude.” At the Boston Center 
for the Arts’ Leland Theatre, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (426- 
5000), through February 19. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $12; $10 for se- 
niors and students. 

@ ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL. Shakespeare's problem 
comedy — about a young 
woman who goes to incredible 
lengths to smag a guy who isn’t 
worthy of her — is performed by 
the five-man touring troupe 
ACTER (Actors from the London 
Stage), whose members are 
veterans of the Royal Shake- 
speare Company, the Royal Na- 
tional Theatre, and the BBC. On 
the Barstow Stage at Alumnae 
Hall, Wellesley College campus, 
Wellesley (781-283-2000), 
February 8 and 9. Curtain is at 7 
p.m. Tix $10; $5 for seniors and 
students; free for Wellesley and 
MIT students with ID. And at 
Sorenson Center for the Arts, 
Babson College, Wellesley 
(781-239-5682), February 11. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix $12; $6 
for seniors, students, and chil- 
dren. 

@ ANNE OF GREEN GABLES. 
A “family musical” based on the 
classic L.M. Montgomery tale of 
“a spunky orphan who finds a 
loving non-traditional family,” 
this show has been packing 
them in north of the border since 
1965. At the Wheelock Family 
Theatre, 180.the Riverway, 
Baston (734-4760), .February,.4 
through: 27. Curtain is at 7:30 
p.m. on Friday and at 3 p.m. on 
Saturday and Sunday, with spe- 
cial “Vacation Week”  matinees 
at 1. p.m. February 22 through 
25. Tix $10 through $17. 

@ ARTHUR: A LIVE ADVEN- 
TURE. Marc Brown’s bespecta- 
cled aardvark, known from chil- 
dren’s books and television, 
takes the stage in.a “musical ex- 
travaganza_ that lets -him.sing 
and dance his way into the 
hearts of all.” The show “follows 
Arthur's adventures when he 
loses his ‘lucky’ pencil. The tes- 
son he learns emphasizes real 
accomplishment versus luck, 
and it reinforces the overall 
Arthur theme of believing in 
yourself.” No round table. At the 
Wang Theatre, 270 Tremont 
Street, Boston (800-447-7400), 


through February 13. Curtain is 
at 7 p.m. Tuesday through Fri- 
day, at 11 a.m. and 2 and 5 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at noon and 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15.75 to 
$30.75. 

@ THE BEAUTY QUEEN OF 
LEENANE. Brian McEleney di- 
rects the area premiere of 
British wunderkind Martin (The 
Cripple of Inishmaan) McDon- 
agh’s Tony winner, a darkly 
comic mother-daughter battle 
set in the rural west of Ireland. 
The cast includes Phyllis Kay, 
Cynthia Strickland, and Fred 
Sullivan Jr. At Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington 
Street, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land (401-351-4242), through 
March 5. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on 
Tuesday, at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday, and at 2 and 
7 p.m. on Sunday; there are ad- 
ditional 2 p.m. matinees on se- 
lected Wednesdays and Satur- 
days. Tix $26 to $38, with dis- 
counts for seniors, students, 
and the disabled; $10 on Febru- 
ary 10 for those under 30 with 
valid ID. 

@ BLUE MAN GROUP. It would 
be difficult and unfair to try to 
catalogue all the antics of the 
Drama Desk Award-winning trio 
of cobalt-painted bald pates 
who have settled into long runs 
Off Broadway and at the 
Charles Playhouse. They begin 
their delightful and deafening 
evening of anti-performance art 
beating drums -that are also 
deep buckets of paint, so that 
sprays of color jump from the in- 
struments like breaking surf, 
and end by engulfing the spec- 
tators in tangles of toilet paper. 
Go experience it. At the Charles 
Playhouse, 74 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (426-6912), in- 
definitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Thursday; at 7 
and 10 p.m. on Friday; at 4, 7, 
and 10 p.m. on Saturday; and at 
3 and 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $39 
to $49; $19.75 obstructed-view 
seating; available at box office 
and Bostix day of performance. 

@ THE CAPITOL STEPS. The 
DC-based political satirists take 
on, among other things, the 
New Hampshire primary and the 
New York Senate race. Present- 
ed by Multistage at Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Sanders Theatre, cor- 
ner of Cambridge and Quincy 
Streets, Cambridge (496-2222), 
February 5. Curtain is at 5 and 8 
p.m. Tix $19.50 to $28.50. 

@ CHESS. The MIT Musical 
Theatre Guild presents the Cold 
War musical with music by Abba 
and lyrics by Tim Rice. At Sala 
de Puerto Rico, second floor of 
the Stratton Student Center, 84 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge (253-6294), through 
February 6. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Thursday and Friday, at 2 
and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $9; $8 for 
seniors, students, and MIT fac- 
ulty/staff; $6 for MiT/Wellesiey 


students. 

@ CLOUD TECTONICS. David 
G. Kent directs the area pre- 
miere of Puerto Rican play- 
wright José Rivera’s love story 
with cosmic aspirations. Like 
Rivera’s best-known work, 


. Marisol, the play centers on a 


vulnerable young woman 
caught up in an urban apoca- 
lypse. A very pregnant Celesti- 
na del Sol is rescued from an LA 
awash in rain and flashing light 
by an easygoing baggage han- 
dier named Anibal de la Luna. in 
this symbolic merger of sun and 
moon, Celestina exists outside 
of time — an ageless instance 
of the eternal feminine. And she 
is charmingly rendered by Clea 
Rivera in a fine production that, 
unfortunately, cannot obscure 
the play’s forced and precious 
lyricism. José Rivera is a con- 
temporary playwright of undeni- 
able skill and interest. But here 
he tries to merge the real with 
the ineffable with only limited 
success. At Merrimack Reperto- 
ry Theatre, 50 East Merrimack 
Street, Lowell (978-454-3926), 
through February 6. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Sat- 
urday and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $18.50 to $32.50; 
half-price rush one hour prior to 
curtain. 

@ THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
Spiro Veloudos directs an inge- 
nious. production of Shake- 
speare’s slapsticklish early 
comedy about two sets of twins 
separated at birth and brought 
up in different cities. Brought to- 
gether without their knowledge, 
they are caught up in a skein of 
increasingly complicated mis- 
taken identity. Here the play is 
performed as if it were a silent- 
film comedy that happens to talk 
Shakespeare, and it's backed 
by a tinkly piano score by 
Steven Bergman. Bill Mootos 
and John Kuntz portray the 
high-born . Antipholuses as be- 
spectacied, bow-tied Harold 
Lloyd, and the servant Dromios 
are presented by Peter A. Carey 
and llyse Robbins as baggy- 
panted, Hitler-moustached 
Charlie Chaplin. Also running 
around Ephesus are Laurel and 
Hardy, Mae West, and the Key- 
stone Kops. For the most part, 
the device works well, though 
the gamely kibitzing, mostly tal- 
ented players can’t hope to 
replicate the physical precision 
and comic genius: of the silent- 
film exemplars they represent. 
At the. Lyric Stage Company of 
Boston, 140 Clarendon Street, 
Boston (437-7172), through 
February 6. Curtain is ‘at 7:30 
p.m. on Thursday, ato40,,a.m. 
(student matinee) and 8 p.m. on 
Friday, at 4 and 8 p.m. on Satur- 
day, and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $27 to $31; $12 for student 
matinee. 

@ COMMUNICATING DOORS. 
Daniel Gidron directs Britisher 
Alan Ayckbourn’s comedy, 
which is set in the same London 
hotel suite in 2014, 1994, and 
1974 and is described as “a 
mixture of pastiche Psycho and 
time-warp comedy that opti- 
mistically suggests that, if only 
we could foresee the future, we 
could change it.” The cast in- 
cludes Richard Snee, Andrea 
Walker, Stephanie Clayman, 
Paul Kerry, Marie Larkin, and 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL: ACTER (Actors from the London Stage) bring 
Shakespeare’s problem comedy to Wellesley. 


Scott Severance. At the Lyric 
Stage Company of Boston, 140 
Clarendon Street, Boston (437- 
7172), February 11 through 
March 12. Curtain is at 7:30 
p.m. on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 4 
and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
3 p.m. on Sunday; there is a se- 
nior matinee at 2 p.m. on Febru- 
ary 16 and a student matinee at 
10 a.m. on March 1. Tix $27 to 
$31; $10 for senior matinee and 
$12 for student matinee. 

@ COMPANY PIECE 2000: 
WHAT HE WAS WHEN HE 
WAS. Industrial Theatre pre- 
sents a collaborative effort of an 
ensemble of actors, writers, and 
designers. “The group will ex- 
plore a theme through speech 
and movement, drawing on 
texts from the Greeks to the pre- 
sent day.” At Leverett Old Li- 
brary Theatre, Harvard Universi- 
ty, Cambridge (496-2222), 
through February 12. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Sat- 
urday and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $12; $9 for seniors and stu- 
dents; $6 for friends of Industrial 
Theatre. 

@ THE COMPLETE HISTORY 
OF AMERICA (ABRIDGED). 
“Those same crazy guys that 
brought you The Complete 
Works of William Shakespeare 
(Abridged) now take on Ameri- 
ca.” At Seacoast Repertory The- 
atre, 125 Bow Street, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
(603-433-4472 or 800-639- 
7650), through February 27. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on Sun- 
day; there are 4 p.m. Saturday 
matinees on February 12, 19, 
and 26, and there’s a 7 p.m. 
Sunday performance on Febru- 
ary 20. Tix $19 to $21. 

@ A COUPLE OF BLA- 
GUARDS. Pulitzer winner Frank 
McCourt and his brother 
Malachy McCourt devised and 
performed this autobiographical 
vaudeville before they became 
men of letters. (Frank is the au- 
thor of the memoir phenom An- 
gela’s Ashes and its sequel, 
Tis, Malachy of A Monk Swim- 
ming.) The show's Boston pre- 
miere features Richard McEl- 
vain as Frank and Shay Duffin 
as Malachy, and there is some- 
thing slightly odd about an auto- 
biographical piece being per- 
formed by third parties. Both ac- 
tors are very winning, singing 
Irish ditties and telling the Mc- 
Courts’ funny-sad tales of an 
impoverished Limerick boyhood 
and their adventures as Ameri- 
can immigrants... But don't, ex- 
pect Angela's Ashes; this is 
more like “Angela’s Follies,” 
with the fodder for Frank Mc- 
Court's poignant -memoirs 
turned to song and shtick awash 
in bottled Irishness. At the Ter- 
race Room in the Boston Park 
Plaza Hotel, Arlington and Stu- 
art Streets, Boston (931-2787), 
through February 13. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Fri- 
day, at 2 and 8 p.m. on Satur- 
day, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $28.50. 

@ THE CURSE OF THE 
STARVING CLASS. Jim Simp- 
son directs Sam Shepard's 
Obie-winning 1978 dysfunction- 
al-family drama, a merger of 
kitchen sink and the absurd in 
which the hunger is less physi- 
cal than spiritual. At the Yale 
Repertory Theatre, corner of 
Chapel and York Streets, New 
Haven, Connecticut (203-432- 
1234), February 3 through 26. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Monday 
and at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees 
on Wednesday (February 23 
only) and Saturday. Tix $26 to 
$34; discounts for seniors and 
students. 

@ DUTCHMAN. Jonathan Wil- 
son directs this revival of the ex- 
plosive 1964 work by Amari 
Baraka (then known as LeRoi 
Jones). Controversial at the 
time of its writing, the play de- 
picts a subway-car encounter 
between a flirtatious white 
woman and a young black man 
that moves from verbal tango to 
heart-of-darkness racism in two 
swift scenes. Following each 
performance there’s a discus- 
sion sponsored by the National 
Conference for Community and 
Justice and the MetroHartford 
Community Conversations on 
Race Project. At Hartford Stage, 
50 Church Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut (860-527-5151), 
through February 13. Curtain is 
at 7:30 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday, at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday, and at 7:30 p.m. 
on Sunday; there are matinees 
at 2 p.m. on selected Wednes- 
days and Thursdays and at 2:30 
p.m. on selected Saturdays and 
Sundays. Tix $15 to $43. 

@ ETHNOGRAPHIC MUSEUM 
OF IRRELEVANT RACES. An 
MIT Dramashop production of 
an original theater piece “that 
explores the interface between 


Continued on page 10 
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performance, cultural identity, 
and new technologies.” The work 
is a collaboration among MIT 
students and artist-in-residence 
Guillermo Gémez-Pefia, who di- 
rects. At Kresge Little Theater, 
48 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge (253-2908), through 
February 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix 
$8; $6 for seniors and students. 
@ FOSSE. A return of the 1999 
Tony-winning musical, an 
homage to the late, great direc- 
tor and choreographer Bob 
Fosse. The show, which is di- 
rected by Richard Maltby Jr. and 
Fosse acolyte Ann Reinking, is 
made up of standout dance and 
musical numbers from Fosse 
shows ranging from The Pajama 
Game and Sweet Charity 
through Dancin’ and Chicago. 
Lots of bowler hats and jutting 
hips. At the Colonial Theatre, 
106 Boylston Street, Boston 
(931-2787), through February 
13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday and at 2 and 8 
p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. 
Tix $26 to $75. (See our review, 
on page 8.) 

@ FULL CIRCLE. Robert 
Woodruff, who helmed the Amer- 
ican Repertory Theatre’s striking 
staging of /n the Jungle of Cities, 
directs Charles L. Mee’s “con- 
temporary fable,” which is set in 
1989 in East Berlin, where the 
curtain is about to fall on the 
Communist state. “Full Circle is 
part uproarious spectacle. and 
part contemporary political 
satire, as Mee sews a Crazy quilt 
of historic characters into the an- 
cient Chinese fable of the chalk 
circle.” The. cast includes ART 
veterans Remo Airaldi, Alvin Ep- 
stein, Benjamin Evett, Karen 
MacDonald, Will LeBow, 
Stephen Rowe, and John Dou- 
glas Thompson, as well as Mir- 
jana Jokovic and Obie winner 
Mary Shultz. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre at 
the Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brat- 
tle Street, Cambridge (547- 
8300), in repertory February 11 
through March 19. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on February 11, 12,15, 16, 
17, 22, 25, 26, and 29 and March 
1, 3, 4, 8, 9, 16, 17, and 18 and 
at 7 p.m. on February 13 and 20 
and March 12 and 19; there are 
2 p.m. matinees on February 13, 
20, and 26 and March 4, 12, and 
19. Tix $24 to $57; discounts 
available for seniors and stu- 
dents; $12 student rush 30 min- 
utes prior to, curtain. (See our 
preview, on page 7.) 

@ GETTING MARRIED. The 
Lyric West Theatre, the current 
enterprise of Lyric Stage Compa- 
ny of Boston co-founders Ron 
Ritchell and Polly Hogan, pre- 
sents George Bernard Shaw’s 
“disquisitory play,” which was 
written in 1911 and is concerned 
with the validity of the institution 
of marriage. At Massachusetts 
Bay Community College, 50 
Oakland Street, Wellesley (288- 
7889), through February 13. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 5 and 8:30 
p.m..on Saturday, and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $25 to $29. 

@ HEIDI. Boston Children’s The- 
atre, Boston’s oldest continuing 
theater company, presents the 
classic tale of the mountain-lov- 
ing Alpine lass and her convert- 
ed Scrooge of a grandfather. At 
Suffolk University’s C. Walsh 
Theatre, 55 Temple Street, 
Boston (424-6634), February 5 
through 26. Curtain is at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday and Sunday; there 
are additional 2 p.m. perfor- 
mances February 22 through 25. 
Tix $5 to $16. 

@ IMPROV ASYLUM. Voted 
Best Comedy Club by the 1998 
Boston Phoenix Readers’ Poll. 
At the Improv Asylum, 216 
Hanover Street, Boston (263- 
6887), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Thursday and at 8 and 
10 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $10 to $15; two-for-one with 
college ID on Thursday; $2 dis- 
count with college ID all other 
shows. 

@ I'M THE ONE THAT | WANT. 
Margaret Cho, stand-up comic 
and one-time star of the ABC sit- 
com All-American Girl, relates 
her experiences as the first 
Asian-American with her own sit- 
com and tells tales of the disillu- 
sionment and drugging that fol- 
lowed. “Clean, sober, more con- 
fident, and funnier than ever,” 
Cho mines humor from racism, 


by lots of gorgeous ah And 
now |.am, and | should have 
been more specific.” At the 
Berklee Performance Center, 
136 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston (931-2000), February 4 
and 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix 
$26.50 to $36.50. 

@ INTO THE WOODS. The Foot- 
light Club presents Stephen 
Sondheim and James Lapine’s 
musical, which ties together sev- 





eral well-known fairy tales and 
takes them beyond “happily ever 
after.” At Eliot Hall, 7A Eliot 
Street, Jamaica Plain (524- 
3200), February 4 through 19. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $15. 

@ THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING EARNEST. A student 
production of Oscar Wilde’s per- 
fect comedy. In the studio the- 
ater in the Barrington Center for 
the Arts, 255 Grapevine Road, 
Wenham (978-524-3200), Febru- 
ary 15 through 19. Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m. on Tuesday, at 7 and 
10 p.m. on Wednesday, at 7:30 
p.m. on Thursday and Friday, 
and at 2 and 7:30 p.m. on Satur- 
day. Tix $8 to $10; $5 to $7 for 
students and children. 

@ KINDERTRANSPORT. Adam 
Zahler directs Diane Samuels’s 
1993 drama about mothers, 
daughters, identity crises, and 
the Holocaust. The play is pri- 
marily a history lesson designed 
to shine some light on the real- 
life 1939 kindertransports that 
carried 10,000 German Jewish 
children to safety in England just 
before the outbreak of World 
War Ii. Samuels endeavors to 
chart the emotional toll of such 
an experience through the deal- 
ings of a middle-aged woman 
called Evelyn, a child of the 
kindertransports, with her adop- 
tive mother, her resentful daugh- 
ter, and her own long-repressed 
rage, guilt, and identity confu- 
sion. Zahler tries to pump some 
air into the densely written 
drama. And though the acting is 
strained at points, there being lit- 
tle for the performers to grab 
onto but polemics, there are 
credible turns from Nancy E. 
Carroll, who brings a nice low- 
key starchiness to Evelyn, from 
Emily Dubner as her intense 
younger self, and from the sup- 
porting cast. At New Repertory 
Theatre, 54 Lincoln Street, New- 
ton Highlands (332-1646), 
through February 13. Curtain is 
at 2 and 7 p.m. on Wednesday, 
at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Fri- 
day, at 4:30 and 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $22 to $28; dis- 
counts for seniors and students. 
@ LITTLE SHOP OF HOR- 
RORS. Susan Streater’ directs 
the Off Broadway musical by 
Howard Ashman and Alan 
Menken based on the Roger 
Corman film about a Skid Row 
florist’s apprentice and a very 
demanding man-eating, plant. 
Presented by Wofcester 
Foothills” Theatre” ‘Company on" 
the Courtyard off Commercial 
Street, adjacent to the Worcester 
Common Outlets, Worcester 
(508-754-4018), through Febru- 
ary 27. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday (with 
a 2 p.m. Thursday matinee), at 5 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 
and 7 p.m. (no evening perfor- 
mance February 6 or 27) on Sun- 
day. Tix $17 to $25. 

@ LOOT. Andrei Belgrader, 
whose American Repertory The- 
atre greatest hits include We 
Won't Pay! We Won't Pay! and 
Ubu Rock, helms this revival of 
bludgeoned British farceur Joe 
Orton’s 1966 work, a wild tale of 
stolen money, flung corpses, and 
Scotland Yard. The cast includes 
ART stalwarts Alvin Epstein, 
Thomas Derrah, and Jeremy 
Geidt, along with Sean Dugan 
and Laurie Williams. Presented 
by the American Repertory The- 
atre at the Loeb Drama Center, 
64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(547-8300), in repertory through 
March 15. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
February 4, 5, 18, 19, 23, and 24 
and March 2, 7, 10, 11, 14, and 
15; at 7 p:m. on February 27 and 
March 5; and at 2 p.m. on Febru- 
ary 5, 6, 19, and 27 and March 5 
and 11. Tix $24 to $57, with dis- 
counts available to seniors and 
students, including $12 student 
rush 30 minutes prior to curtain. 
@ “MAGIC” — WOMEN, PUP- 
PETS, AND PERFORMANCE. 
Julia Szabo, Alexis Smith, and 
an assortment of invited women 
puppeteers and performers pre- 
sent “a cabaret spectacle that 
will open up hidden crevices in 
your mind, bring the lifeless to 


fife, and explore and celebrate a 


‘feminine language’ in the realm 
of moving objecthood.” At Mo- 
bius, 354 Congress Street, 
Boston (542-7416), February 4 
through 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
February 4 through 6 and 10 
through 12. Tix $12; $10 for se- 
niors, students, and Friends of 
Mobius. 

@ “MASTER HAROLD” . 











Center for the Arts, One Market 
Square, Newburyport (978-462- 
7336), February 4 through 20. 
Curtain is at 9:30 a.m. and 8 
p.m. on Friday, at 8 p.m. on Sat- 
urday, and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $9 to $20. 
@ MISS JULIE. Coyote Theatre 
inaugurates its “Coyote Classics’ 
series with August Strindberg’s 
highly charged one-act play, 
about an aristocratic young 
woman and her servant lover. 
The production, which is helmed 
by artistic director Jeffrey 
Mousseau, promises a “contem- 
porary slant” on the 1889 work. 
The cast includes Stephanie Do- 
rian, Susanne Nitter, and Elliot 
Norton Award winner Diego 
Arciniegas. At the Boston Center 
for the Arts, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (426-2787), through 
February 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and 
at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $20 to 
$22.50. 
@ OLD LOVE, NEW LOVE. 
Local cabaret artist and advo- 
cate Will McMillan sings songs 
by Jerome Kern, Cole Porter, the 
Gershwins, and Stephen Sond- 
heim, “plus some originals.” 
Steve Sweeting is at the piano. 
At Scullers Jazz Club, 400 Sol- 
diers Field Road, Aliston (562- 
4111 or 931-2000), February 9. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix $10. 
@ OLIVER TWIST. The touring 
company Theatreworks/USA 
presents its adaptation of the 
Charles Dickens classic about a 
poor boy who dares to ask for 
more. Fagin, Nancy, the Artful 
Dodger, and Oliver are packed 
into “an hour of action-packed 
drama” in this musical version 
penned by author Arthur Peri- 
man and composer Jeffrey Lun- 
den and intended for young audi- 
ences. At the Orpheum Foxbor- 
ough, One School Street, 
Foxborough (508-543-2787), 
through February 6. Curtain is at 
- 7:30 p.m. Thursday through Sat- 
urday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $14; $12 for seniors; $7 for 
students with valid ID; $11.50 for 
members. 
@ PENN & TELLER. The tall, 
loud one and the short, silent 
one bring their unique mix of art- 
ful illusion and Grand Guignol to 
Lowell. At Lowell Memorial Audi- 
torium, 50 East Merrimack 
Street, Lowell (617/508-931- 
2000), February 10. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Tix $26.50 to $32.50. 
@ PHANTOM. The other (and 
more. melodious) musical treat- 
ment of the Gaston Leroux tale 
of a lovesick masked murderer in 
the bowels of the Paris Opera. 
The music is by Maury Yeston, 
the book by Arthur Kopit. At the 
Turtle Lane Playhouse, 283 Mel- 
rose Street, Newton (244-0169), 
February 4 through March 12. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $19; $13 for se- 
niors on Thursday and for stu- 
dents on Friday. 
@ RENT. The second national- 
touring company of the Pulitzer- 
winning rock musical by the late 
Jonathan Larson, an East Village 
update of Puccini’s La bohéme, 
passes through Providence. At 
the Providence Performing Arts 
Center, 220 Weybosset Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island (401- 
421-2787), February 8 through 
13. Curtain is at 7 p.m: on Tues- 
day, at 7:30 p.m. on Wédnesday 
and Thursday, at 8 p.m. on Fri- 
day, at 2 and 8 p.m. on Satur- 
day, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sun- 
day. Tix $33 to $55. 
@ ST. JOAN OF THE STOCK- 
YARD. Leland Patton directs 
Bertolt Brecht’s early-1930s 
drama, which is set in the Chica- 
go slaughter yards and pits a 
Salvation Army Joan, out to cure 
the ills of the meat-packing poor, 
against their conscience-stricken 
butcher-boss. Presented by the 
American Repertory Theatre In- 
stitute for Advanced Theatre 
Training at the Experimental 
Theatre in the Loeb Drama Cen- 
ter, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(547-8300), through February 5. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, at 7:30 and 10:30 p.m. on 
Friday, and at 1:30 and 7:30 p.m, 
on Saturday. Tix $10; $8 for ART 
subscribers; $5 for seniors and 
students. 
m SHEAR MADNESS. The 
dramatis personae of the audi- 
ence-participation whodunit 
(which is now the longest-run- 
ning non-musical-in American 
theater history) continue to comb 
Newbury. Street for the murderer 
of a classical pianist who lived 
over the unisex hair salon where 
the show is set. At the Charles 
Playhouse Stage II, 74 Warren- 
ton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, at 6:30 
and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $34. 
@ STARF*#%ERS. Steve Maler 
directs the Energizer Bunny of 
Boston theater, John Kuntz, in 
his ‘latest one-man show, in 
which the writer/performer “takes 





aim at stargazers, suck-ups, and 
stalkers — including a faded B- 
movie actress with a (Ba-dumm- 
mmm) Secret Past, a foul- 
mouthed Backstreet Boys devo- 
tee, and an 850-ib. pastry 
spokesman who has had his 
face surgically altered to look like 
a pig.” Presented by SpeakEasy 
Late Night at the Boston Center 
for the Arts, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (426-2787), February 4 
through 19. Curtain is at 10:30 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix 
$12; $10 for seniors and stu- 
dents. 
@ TEMPTATION. Dave Dowling 
directs dissident dramatist 
turned Czech leader Vaclav 
Havel’s play, “the story of a mod- 
ern-day Faust whose interests in 
the Black Arts bring him under 
the scrutiny of his ‘objective’ and 
strictly ‘scientific’ superiors. 
Havel’s outrageous comedy tells 
of a world where freedom of 
thought is subversive and the 
Devil himself may be an in- 
former.” Presented by the The- 
atre Cooperative at the Peabody 
House Theatre, 277 Broadway, 
Somerville (625-1300), February 
11 through March 4. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Thursday through Satur- 
day (a panel discussion follows 
the February 19 performance). 
Tix $10. 
@ TRAVESTIES. Judith Swift di- 
rects’ Tom Stoppard’s™ virtuosic 
1975 comedy built around the 
fact that James Joyce, Lenin, 
and the Dadaist Tristan Tzara 
were all living in Zurich in 1917. 
The plot parallels that of The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest. At 
the Sandra Feinstein-Gamm 
Theatre, 31 Elbow Street, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island (401-831- 
2919), February 10 through 
March 11. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16; 
$14 for seniors and students; 
pay-what-you-can previews 
February 10 through 13. 
@ UNCOMMON WOMEN AND 
OTHERS. Think you’ve seen 
enough of Wendy Wasserstein’s 
evocation.of her Mount Holyoke 
College days in the early 1970s, 
“at the height of women’s libera- 
tion’? This student production, 
directed by Erika L. Reinfeld, 
presents the play “in the intimate 
settings of the Wellesley College 
dormitories.” Pretty good idea. At 
Munger Hall, Wellesley College 
campus, Wellesley (781-283- 
2000), February 10 and 11. Cur- 
tain'is at 7 p.m. At McAfee Hall, 
Wellesley College campus, 
Wellesley, February 12. Curtain 
is at 2 and 8 p.m. And at Sever- 
ance Hall, Wellesley College 
campus, Wellesley, February 13. 
Curtain is at 2 p.m. Tix $6; $3 for 
seniors, students, and Wellesley 
personnel; free for Wellesley and 
MIT students with college ID. 
@ VIOLET. Paul Daigneault di- 
rects the Boston premiere of 
Jeanine Tesori & Brian Craw- 
ley’s highly praised musical 
based on Doris Betts’s short 
story “The Ugliest Pilgrim.” The 
Off Broadway musical, which 
some think might have toppled 
Titanic in the 1997 Tony compe- 
tition had it been presented on 
Broadway, “tells the story of a 
young woman who sets out 
across the shadowy South in 
1964 to see a famous televange- 
list she hopes will heal her face, 
which was badly scarred by an 
ax blade in a childhood accident. 
Along the way in the ‘Wizard of 
Oz-like’ quest, she is joined by 
sevéral traveling companions, 
who teach her powerful lessons 
about beauty, love, racism, and 
redemption.” Musical direction is 
by Douglas Horner. Presented 
by SpeakEasy Stage Company 
at the Boston Center for the Arts, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(426-2787), through February 
19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednes- 
day through Friday, at 2 p.m. 
(February 5 and 19 only) and 8 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $21 to $23.50; 
$17 to $19 for seniors and stu- 
dents. (See our review, on page 
8.) 
@ WIT. The national tour of the 
1999 Pulitzer-winning play by 
Margaret Edson begins in 
Boston. Directed by the late 
Derek Anson Jones and starring 
Who's the Boss star Judith Light 
(who replaced Kathleen Chalfant 
Off Broadway), this first play by 
Edson is about a brilliant scholar 
of 17th-century literature, a spe- 
cialist. in the Holy Sonnets of 
John Donne, who must go mano 
a mano with her own mortality 
when she is diagnosed with ad- 
vanced ovarian cancer. The play 
also won the New York Drama 
Critics’ Circle Award, the Drama 
Desk Award, the Outer Critics 
Circle Award, and the Lucille 
Lortel Award. At the Wilbur The- 
atre, 246 Tremont Street, Boston 
(931-2787), through February 
20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
on Saturday, and at 2 and 7:30 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $25 to 
$62.50. 
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T.jone 
in Jhe Breathing Show 


Join us for the Boston 
premiere of Jones’ newest 
work in a rare solo 
appearance that’s sure to 
inspire hushed wonder. 
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Duels & duets 
Beijing Kunju Opera Theater 
BY MARCIA B. SIEGEL Kunju, one of the many 


branches of Chinese Opera, made a brief stop at Sanders 
Theatre last weekend courtesy of World Music. It would 


SAVE 30% ON 
THESE NEW RELEASES! 


The Testament 
John Grisham 


Sale 19.57 
Reg. 27.95 


Sick Puppy 
Carl Hiaasen 


Sale 16.07 
Reg. 22.95 


Sale 17.50 
Reg. 25.00 


The Lion’s Game 


verrecords.com 


The Brethren 


False Memory 
Dean Koontz 


Sale 18.87 
Reg. 26.95 


Dr. Atkins’ 


Age-Defying 
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S. Buff & R. 


DRATRINS 
AGB DEFYING 
MET REVOLT 
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Reg. 24.95 


The Rock Says 
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95 Mt. Auburn Street 
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THE PRINCESS in “Borrowing the Fan” is a knockout in silks and tassels, with five- 


foot-long pheasant plumes streaming from her headdress. 





probably take an American years of study 
and more viewings than we’re ever allowed 
to recognize the esoteric species distinc- 
tions within this ancient theatrical prac- 
tice. | can’t say my experience is vast, but 
Beijing Kunju Opera Theater offered the 
strange and highly rarefied pleasures of the 
genre. 

Dating back hundreds of years to the 
Ming Dynasty, Chinese Opera pictures a 
socially stratified world of emperors, war- 
riors, effete intellectuals, and down-to- 
earth menials, who are frequently visited by 
ghosts and other supernatural interven- 
tions. All the characters behave and dress 
in prescribed, class-specific ways, though 
they sometimes break these rules in order 
to rearrange the plot. 

The scholars and noble ladies wear 
smooth make-up and tasteful robes in ex- 
pensive fabrics, with extra lengths of silk 
sewn onto the ends of their sleeves. They 
glide; even their voices glide. Military folk 
are big and forceful; they take up a lot of 
space when they move. The generals are 
the most flamboyant of all, and the footsol- 
diers usually come in cadres of identical 
fighters — the more of them there are, the 
more precise their martial-arts and air- 
borne maneuvers have to be. The servants 
are small and bouncy, cheerful, chummy 
with their masters and even the audience. 
Their quick movements, agile vocaliza- 
tions, and acrobatic stunts symbolize their 
resourcefulness. 

Presenters never seem to think we need 
coding sheets for these types, but they’re 
all-important to our understanding Chi- 
nese Opera on anything except the most 
primitive terms. Primitive is hardly the 
word for Chinese Opera. Last weekend’s 
program opened with the most accessible 
piece, “The Crossroads,” which is better 
known as the Fight in the Dark. Through a 
series of plot twists, two men of different 
classes square off. The candle has gone out 
so they supposedly don’t see each other, 
but of course the audience sees them both. 
They stalk each other in the wrong places, 
crouch within breathing distance of each 
other, and stage hilarious near-miss at- 
tacks. 

In this case, each character has an intro- 
ductory solo, and it’s part of the fun, | 
think, that the aristocrat is a bit pompous 
and finicky while the innkeeper makes fun 
of him. “Oops, was that your back? I 


thought I was dusting the table.” Eventual- 
ly the official they’re ineptly trying to pro- 
tect shows up and they all make friends. 
The reconciliation across class lines is only 
a matter of convenience, though; feudal so- 
ciety didn’t get over that for centuries. 

The clever spirit of the lower classes is 
epitomized by the Monkey King, a spirited 
fixer-upper and aide-de-camp to aristos in 
trouble all across the traditional theater 
forms of South Asia. In the Kunju Opera’s 
“Borrowing the Fan,” he spars at length 
with a splendid Princess to get possession 
of a magic palm leaf fan. The Princess 
(Chen Xaomei) is a knockout in silks and 
tassels, with five-foot-long pheasant 
plumes streaming from her headdress. She 
seems immense just standing still, but 
when she moves, she takes up even more 
space, twirling and circling and slashing 
her two swords, taking dramatic wind-ups 
before each thrust. 

The Monkey King (Gu Feng), though, 
has a huge bag of tricks: flips, spins, fancy 
twirling with his long fighting baton. He 
juggles the weapons he’s easily swiped 
from the Princess’s guards and deftly 
blocks her circular advances. She seems to 
win for a minute and does an amazing slow 
backbend, but the Monkey returns and gets 
his prize with the help of more trickery. 

There’s an important lyrical and serious 
side to Chinese Opera, and Beijing Kunju 
presented “Walking in the Garden,” an ex- 
cept from The Peony Pavilion, the famous 
tale of love and destiny. Du Liniang and 
her maid stroll in a garden talking about 
nature and love. They sing in high, sliding, 
nasal voices, and even before I read the di- 
alogue provided in the program I thought 
they sounded like birds. The mistress (Wei 
Chunrong) falls asleep and dreams of a ro- 
mantic encounter with a young man (Wang 
Zhenyi), who also sings (in falsetto) the 
melismatic, ultra-refined music that’s so 
eerie to Western ears. Unlike the doings of 
the monkey, the soldiers, the innkeepers, 
these noble characters do everything under 
cover of elegant manners. 

The last piece on the program, “Zhong 
Kui Marries Off His Sister,” involved four 
acrobats, a grotesque but evidently noble 
figure on four-inch clogs, and many other 


_ characters. I couldn’t quite make out what 


was going on, since the program gave a dif- 
ferent scenario. Maybe they both came 
from the same epic tale. * 
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The most dangerous game 


Samuel Bak proves himself the grand master of chess 


BY JEFFREY GANTZ “Chess is like life” has been a byword of cham- 
pions from Paul Morphy to Bobby Fischer (for whom it was more like 
“Chess is life”), and that may explain why the Royal Game, which 
emerged out of India some 1500 years ago, is now the world’s most pop- 
ular game. It was always a war game, staged between two opposing 
armies on a field of battle, but its staggering complexity (consider that the 


number of possible games ex- 
ceeds the number of particles in 
the known universe) makes it a 
microcosm of our existence. And 
the variety of its pieces, with 
their class structure (from king 
to pawn — but the pawn can be- 
come a queen) and different 
characteristics (the king is the 
sine qua non, but the queen has 
all the power), makes it a mirror 
of society. Chess has been mir- 
rored in the arts, from Lewis 
Carroll’s Through the Looking- 
Glass and What Alice Found 
There to the Tim Rice Broadway 
musical, but in the paintings of 
Samuel Bak it finds its most seri- 
ous aesthetic proponent ever. In 
the show that will open at the 
Pucker Gallery this Saturday, the 
game doesn’t just continue, it 
grows and multiplies. 

This isn’t Bak’s first con- 
frontation with chess — back in 
the early ’70s he did a number of 
paintings, some of which are 
recorded in the 1991 volume 
Chess As Metaphor in the Art of 
Samuel Bak. Those paintings de- 
picted chess as struggle — hardly 
surprising from a survivor of the 
Vilna Ghetto who lost not only 
his father to the Nazis but his 
people, his culture, his entire 
world. Yet his latest works, as 
recorded in the new volume The 
Game Continues: Chess in the Art 
of Samuel Bak and in the smaller 
exhibition catalogue of the same 
name (and if you can’t afford a 
painting, these publications, with 
their superb reproductions, are 
treasurable substitutes), seem 
even more metaphorical, opening 
the game to the history of art and 
philosophy, creating novel-like 
characters, fashioning recurrent, 
Wagner-like motifs, posing theo- 
logical and cosmological ques- 
tions. His chess is every bit as 
holy, and horrifying, as the world 
we live in. 

Bak sets out his playing sur- 
face in his 1998 painting Intro- 


; OF LOST PROPHECIES: this Bak masterpiece is every bit as brilliant and un 


Rebel Angels. 


duction to the Game (not part of 
the show — some smart collector 
has already snapped it up — but 
you'll find it in the Game Contin- 
ues book), where three figures 
huddle in what might be a bomb 
shelter, with cloth-draped chess- 
boards standing on end like 
paintings in an artist’s studio. 
The bearded Jewish sage, familiar 
from Bak paintings like Sympo- 
sium and From Generation to 
Generation, is hoodwinked. A 
soldier with a rifle slung over his 
shoulder (familiar from Angels 
and Their Guardians and Nurem- 
berg Elegie) holds up a pawn, as 
if to acquaint him with the 
pieces. And between them the 
camouflage-helmeted figure from 
Elegy II waves a banner (or is it a 
white flag?), as if to signal the 
start of play. It is, of course, pre- 
posterous that they should be 
playing a war game in the middle 
of a war zone. Or is Bak trying to 
tell us that chess somehow tran- 
scends war? 

What’s certain is that his chess 
paintings transcend chess. Never 
mind that you can’t tell a King’s 
Indian Saemisch from a 
Leningrad Dutch, or that you 
think “fianchetto” is some pasta 
dish Marianne Esposito whips 
up on Ciao Italia: “The Game 
Continues” is about the game of 
life. Bak’s chessboards, like the 
board of our existence, are 
cracked and crumbling; the 
squares — usually great blocks 
of sculptor’s stone — tilt and ca- 
reen like Titanic. The pieces are 
often as not out of play (ie., 
dead); even when they’re in ac- 
tion, they’re not pitted against 
each other so much as united 
against a common unseen foe 
(God?). They have the look of 
marble, or hardwood, but they’ve 
been chewed on, gnawed at; 
they’re crumbling into dust. The 
pawns sometimes appear with 


hollowed-out heads, as if they | 


were nothing but hazelnut shells, 


or they might be split vertically 
to look like pear halves (pears 
are to Bak what apples are to 
Genesis). Pawns and knights 
turn up as two-dimensional ply- 
wood, like the Warsaw Ghetto 
child in Bak’s Exits series. 
There’s a recurrent pulley that 
might be hoisting giant pieces 
into place, like the apparatus that 
lifted medieval knights onto their 
horses; but it also looks like a 
gibbet — in this game pieces 
aren’t just captured, they’re put 
to a shameful death. The knights 
often appear on wheels, like the 
Trojan horse symbols of deceit. 
We see underground structures 
with arched openings, like the 
brick oven in the story of Hansel 
and Gretel — or the Holocaust. 
The tin-winged messenger an- 
gels from so many Bak paintings 
(Music for the Rainbow Angel, 
The Eternal Return) turn up, but 
with no good news. The board 
squares sometimes appear as 
dice, as if to suggest it’s all a crap 
shoot. Over everything fly those 


white banners recalling the white 
drapery that flutters about Christ 
in Renaissance crucifixions. 

In Group Power (1998, like all 
the paintings in the catalogue), 
the banner is green-tinged and 
fluttering over a midnight-blue 
sky; there’s another, bluer banner 


below it. Everything’s a mess, 
with fissured boards and pieces 
in the foreground. A surreal 
(Heavenly?) light illuminates the 
white pieces huddled at the left, 
but they exercise no power what- 
soever. On the right, posed 
against ominously bright storm 
clouds, there are intimations of 
the black pieces; the knight 
seems to be laughing. 

Study for Greatness suggests 
only the greatness of King Lear. 
A giant pawn is held in place by 
the pulley/gibbet, and most of 
the body has been eaten away. 
Behind loom other pawns, 
chipped, cracked, one a head 
atop a rubble of chessboards, all 
waiting their turn. In Passing 
Thoughts, pawns float atop stone 
clouds (fragments from the 
Tablets of the Law?) while once- 
sacred mountains loom in the 
distance and down below the tec- 
tonic chess board turns into 
cubes of dice, as rule gives way to 
chance. Second Revolution in the 
Middle Game finds the board 
opening up like the trapdoor in 
Don Giovanni and pawns begin- 
ning a hellish descent. To the left 
a group of captured pawns hud- 
dle; in the distance, against a 
blood-red sky, the smoke rises 
from crematorium fires. 

Stormy Passing sees the banner 
turn into the ragged sail of a boat 
that’s being tossed on a sea of 
wavelike chessboard squares in 
which pawns float helplessly. The 
pieces on board ship, seem 
scarcely better off — is Bak al- 
luding to Rembrandt’s Christ in 
the Storm on the Sea of Galilee? 
Another sea. painting, On the 
Edge, looks like the end of civi- 
lization. Here the chessboard is a 
pier, with a giant rook/castle at 
the corner, that’s lashed by a 
dark, unforgiving sea. Two 
pawns stand forlorn in that rook 
corner, with no place to go. In 
the right foreground there’s an- 
other rook/castle, this one with a 
pulley/gibbet, and on the rocks 
and in the water giant pawns 
have washed up — or crashed 
from the gallows. 

Arch of Triumph and Small 
Arch show a single pawn con- 
fronting a crumbling arch whose 
opening is a pawn/keyhole shape 
— as if both commemorating 
dead pawns and suggesting that 
the pawn is some kind of key 
(Philidor’s “Pawns are the soul of 


SPE A OE CO Ts ete Oe 


chess”). Sheltering Myths finds 
the stone chessboard crumbling 
and the pieces sheltering in its re- 
cesses, like the ghetto inhabitants 
of One of Many and The Eve of 
Sabbath and the Alone series. 
Dead pieces dot the landscape 
like the remnants of Caspar 
David Friedrich’s Arctic Ship- 
wreck; on the horizon, a king and 
queen approach. The four steeds 
of Horsepower, each with a pawn 
rider, charge into a lurid red light 
like the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse. 

The Valley of the Kings is no 
royal Egyptian burial area but a 
kind of junkyard to which bat- 
tered and broken kings have been 
consigned. Underneath the rick- 
ety table on which they sit, pawns 
cluster in what looks like a brick 
oven — or worse. It’s horrific, 
but the real nightmare here is the 
triptych Messengers of Lost 
Prophecies. The messenger in the 
left panel has metal wings and a 
strange sort of Roman helmet/oil 
lamp for a head, with a pawn 
where the tongue should be (Red 
Knight has a similar odd, Bosch- 
like figure). On the right there’s 
giant broken pawn, also winged, 
that’s been hoisted/hanged. In 
the middle the head of a large 
pawn can be seen inside what 
could be a confessional, or a 
bank window, or a crematorium. 
Outside, other pawns, some up- 
right, some not, await their fate. 

Group Portrait holds the place 
that Return to Paradise did in 
Bak’s 1998 Pucker show. Over- 
head the banner hangs from a 
mast, but there’s no sign of water. 
The pieces, all different colors, 
look like Holocaust survivors: the 
queen appears only as a plywood 
cutout; one bishop is represented 
by a tin miter; a pawn travels on a 
wheeled cart; some shards of dice 
have infiltrated. These troops are 
beaten but they haven’t quit — 
they just don’t know who they’re 
fighting anymore. 

Chess is, indeed, like life, and 
Group Portrait is Samuel Bak’s 
family of humankind. Like Pieter 
Brueghel and Hieronymus 
Bosch, he cuts the horror of his 
insight with the seductiveness of 
his colors (gorgeous warm reds 
and yellows and greens and 
blues); then he throws in a gen- 
erous dollop of Botticelli’s ideal- 
ism. It’s truth that sears and 
salves and sets us all free. . 


nerving as Bosch’s Temptation of St. Anthony triptych or Brueghel’s Fall of the 
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Dynamic duo 


Prince Paul and Dan “The Automator” Nakamura 


BY ALEX PAPPADEMAS Most hip-hop producers who become 
marquee names do so by cultivating Jumbotron egos — they date movie 
stars, they pick up the mike and drop (weak) solo albums, they disci- 
pline their A&R guys with broken champagne bottles. Others just deliv- 
er faster, flashier price-break takes on the sound of the moment, and 
every beat they touch turns to cheddar. By that standard, Paul “Prince 


Paul” Houston and Dan “The Au- 
tomator” Nakamura are more 
scrubs than celebs: they’re produc- 
ers who’ve become famous for ac- 
tually producing, creating music 
that makes up in long-term impact 
what it may lack in immediate 
commercial payoff. 

Paul got his start in the top half 
of the ’80s as the DJ/producer be- 
hind the five-man MC squad Stet- 
sasonic — which is how word of 
his innovative approach to the 
turntable first got out. It wasn’t just 
what he could do with a vinyl LP 
that set him apart but which vinyl 
LPs he was apt to do it with, as he 
proved when he moved on to be- 
come the musical force behind the 
cerebral verbiage of De La Soul, 
where he deployed everything from 
French-language instructional al- 
bums to Turtles tunes. His produc- 
tion on 1989’s Three Feet High and 
Rising made slapstick out of Steely 
Dan and Serge Gainsbourg and al- 
tered hip-hop’s sonic texture as 
radically as the Bomb Squad’s work 
with Public Enemy. And his later 
work proved equally influential, 
whether he was kicking satirical 
“horrorcore” mayhem with the 
Gravediggaz (alongside the Wu- 
Tang Clan’s RZA) or savaging 
every rap subgenre imaginable on 
his darkly comic solo debut, Psy- 
choanalysis: What Is It? 

The Automator, meanwhile, is 
credited with creating one of the 
earliest DJ-oriented “break” 
records — 1989’s Hitchcock-refer- 
encing Music To Be Murdered By 
EP. And though he went on to inject 
some funk into college-radio 
playlists, producing rock bands like 
the Eels, Cornershop, and the Jon 
Spencer Blues Explosion, he’s still 
best known for working with Kool 
Keith on the now-classic Dr. Octa- 
gon album and living to tell about it. 

So when Paul and Dan made 
arrangements to join forces under 
the moniker Handsome Boy Mod- 
eling School last year, it amounted 
to nothing short of a meeting of two 
of hip-hop’s great production 
minds. Working under the aliases 
Nathaniel Merriweather (Dan) and 
Chest Rockwell (Paul), they con- 
vened a summit of fringe rappers, 
turntable hotshots, and semi-pop 
weirdos — including Del the Funky 
Homosapien, Miho Hatori (Cibo 
Matto) and Mike D (Beastie Boys), 
Puba and Sadat X of Brand Nu- 
bian, Alec Empire (Atari Teenage 
Riot) and EL-P (Company Flow), 
Sean Lennon and Father Guido 
Sarducci, and DJs Shadow, Quest, 
and Kid Koala — and recorded 
So . . . How’s Your Girl? (Tommy 
Boy), a disc that rightly ended up 
on many critics’ Top 10 list for 
1999, often competing with Paul’s 
own A Prince Among Thieves 
(Tommy Boy), a brilliantly dizzying 


rap-opera satire featuring vocals by | 


Christ Rock, De La Soul, Everlast, 
and others. 


The Prince and the Automator 


are currently busy on their own in- 
dividual work: Automator’s produc- 
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ing an album for Handsome Boy 
graduate Del the Funky Homosapi- 
en, and Paul just did the same ‘for 
Brown-educated MC Paul Barman, 
whose Jewish-suburbanite back- 
ground and oversexed-undergrad 
lyricism should flip as many wigs as 
De La did back in the day. But 
they’re also reteaming (along with 
Dust Brother Mike Simpson) for 
another all-celeb freak-hop jam, 
The Good, the Bad and the Ugly, 
which is due later this year on 
DreamWorks. It’s rumored to fea- 
ture contributions from Beck, Bjérk, 
and Cornershop’s Tjinder Singh. 
Dan and Paul were in full Hand- 
some Boy mode when I sat down 
with them for lunch one Sunday 
late last December at Boston’s Ele- 
phant and Castle Restaurant. So 
though there was no spoiled-rap- 
star behavior in evidence, roughly 
half of the answers to my questions 
were jokes of some kind. In other 
words, the crack comic timing that 
makes their recordings so engaging 
was in full effect. 


Phoenix: When you 
look back on the past 
decade, what do you 
think you’ve both 
achieved? 

The Automator: | 
think what’s cool is, we 
ended up creating a § 
market for what we do. 

Prince Paul: For me, 
it was realizing that I 
could actually make 
money off this. In ’89, 
when I was with Stet- 
sasonic, I thought it was 
strictly a hobby, and | 
was gonna go to college, 
y know, and get a job. 
And it wasn’t until like 
°89, when Three Feet 
High and Rising came 
out, that I realized I 
could actually make 
money doing this. 

The Automator: Ex- 
actly. Then you want to 
make the money. Now, 
it’s gotten to the point 
where we can make the 
records we want to 
make, and because 
we’re not looking to sell 
two million copies we 
can take more artistic 
liberties. 

Prince Paul: And if 
you do sell two million 
copies, then, hey, it’s 
great. But there are a lot 
of pressures that come 
with that. All eyes are on 
you, and then — the slightest bit of 
deviation and nobody wants to ever 


hear from you again. That’s the — 


scary thing. 


Phoenix: Since you both come | 


from the production side of things, 
I’m wondering whether you admire 


the producers who play such a big 


behind-the-scenes role in the mak- 
ing of a Britney Spears or a Back- 
street Boys album? 


Prince Paul: I admire their | 
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money. That’s about it. I don’t 
know if, when people look back on 
music history, if I’d wanna be, like, 
in that arena. 

The Automator: Money comes 

and goes, but the CD will last forev- 
er. 
Prince Paul: You look at VH-1 
and it’s like, “Remember such-and- 
such?” And they’re always talking 
about somebody who was really 
popular at one time, like a pop sen- 
sation, but now he’s a butthole? 
You don’t want that. You want that 
Bob Dylan respect. 

Phoenix: Do you approach 
things differently when you're work- 
ing as a producer for an artist, as 
opposed to bringing in an artist to 
work on your project, the way you 
did with Handsome Boy Modeling 
School? 

Prince Paul: Yeah. You don’t 
have the last word when you’re just 
producing. That’s the. main differ- 
ence. When it’s your own project, 
the person could come over, do 





that works? When Shadow works, 
we go out and eat. 

Prince Paul [laughing]: Pretty 
much, 

The Automator: Everyone on 
So... How’s Your Girl? was either 
someone we'd worked with a lot in 
the past or someone we knew really 
well already. Y'know? And, basical- 
ly, there’s people you work with 
who like everything you do, and 
they may have different ideas, but 
they go with it. And then there’s 
people who don’t go with it, and 
that determines how it’s gonna 
work, I think. The people we end 
up with really wanna work with us, 
they kinda know who we are and 
what we do. I mean, I haven’t been 
getting any calls from, like, DMX 
lately. Paul, have you gotten any? 

Prince Paul; Nah, not yet. I did 
parody DMX, though, on the Chris 
Rock album. I had my man D-Most 
impersonate him — he’s called 
“BMX.” 

Phoenix: So what was the divi- 
sion of labor like on the Handsome 
Boy record? 

The Automator: I’m more in 
charge of food, he’s in charge of 
beverages. 

Prince Paul: Pretty much. I or- 
dered the wine, he ordered the fine 
filets and steaks. 

The Automator: 
shipped in from Canada. 

Prince Paul: Actually, I say this 
in every interview when I get asked 


Had ’em 


THE INNOVATORS: now if only Dan and Paul can figure out how to keep other 
people from making money off what they think up. 





their lyrics, and then we could 


switch it around, have Alec Empire | 
remix it, whatever we want. We get | 


to say it’s okay. 


| Phoenix: You mentioned Alec | 
Empire — he and a lot of the other | 
_ guests on the Handsome Boy record, 


like D] Shadow, are artist-produc- 


ers. As a studio situation, does that | 
| ever get out of control, like having — 


too many cooks in the kitchen? 
The Automator: You know how 


this question, but to me Dan is like 
the most instrumental part of 
Handsome Boy Modeling School. 
He was the driving force. He really 
made a lot of things happen. He 
> tipeartaemeeshaees 2 eee 


The Automator: This was actu- 
ally the first time I ever heard Paul 
sing. I think that what he did was 
he studied all these different artists, 
figured out what their flaws were, 


and then went and took voice 
lessons for several years while 
everyone else was just smokin’ 
blunts. 

Prince Paul: While they were de- 
stroying their voice with the blunt, I 
was perfecting my craft. 

Phoenix: Do you consider Hand- 
some Boy Modeling School and A 
Prince Among Thieves to be paro- 
dies? I don’t know how much you 
read your own press, but a lot of 
people said Handsome Boy was a 
parody of, like, the vain rapper. . . 

The Automator: Oh, no. We’re 
serious. This is how we live! 

Prince Paul: I’m surprised they 
even said anything like that! I think 
they really shoulda done their re- 
search, to find out who we were 
first, who we really were. 

The Automator: We just do stuff 
that we enjoy doing. I don’t think it’s 
a parody. Life is a parody of itself. 

Prince Paul: It is. And rappers 
are parodies of themselves. It’s like, 
how close are rappers and 
wrestlers? They’re basically the 
same, y'know? 

The Automator: They may say 
we're jokin’ around, making paro- 
dies, but they never say anything 
about these rappers who talk about 
all the drug deals and all the people 
they’re shooting. Why is that any 
more real than what we’re doing? 

Phoenix: But isn’t A Prince 
Among Thieves a goof on all these 
straight-to-video rap flicks? 

Prince Paul: That was more like, 
uhh, every movie and every person 
I’ve ever met, kinda combined into 
one thing — you know, crooked 
cops, naive virgins, drugs, 
women . .. 

Phoenix: Paul, you’ve been using 
those donkey sounds to dub over the 
music on promo CDs in order to foil 
would-be-bootleggers since De La 
Soul’s Buhloone Mindstate . . . 

Prince Paul: Might I add that 
that album was the first promo 
copy that had, like, the bleeps and 
stuff so you could identify where 
your shit was getting bootlegged 
from. I should get credit for that. 
What happened was, especially 
with De La’s stuff, we'd give it to 
the label, and the next thing you 
know, people at other record com- 
panies and, like, radio people 
would have it. It was the people at 
the label who spread it out. So 
what we did was, we gave every- 
body at Tommy Boy a copy of the 
record with a different animal 
sound dubbed over the music. So if 
we heard it someplace, we knew 
who it came from specifically. 

Phoenix: Did you hear about 
Jay-Z allegedly stabbing somebody 
for bootlegging his album? It can’t 
possibly cut into your record sales 
that much, can it? 

The Automator: Well, you don’t 
wanna get bootlegged. 

Prince Paul: It’s not just the 
sales, it’s the respect, as well. It’s 


| very disrespectful. 


Phoenix: Well, at least both of 


| you do get respect for what you've 


accomplished. 

The Automator: The problem 
with respect is that we do things, 
then someone else takes it, dilutes 
it, sells two million copies, and they 
make money off it. 

Prince Paul: That’s what hap- 


| pens, exactly. Like, we'll invent 


something, they'll dilute it and 
make a lot of cash. 

The Automator: So, sure, people 
call us innovators. And, it’s like, 
“Yeah . . . but we’re broke.” s 


ee ee ee 
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Plenty Akhnaten 








The Lyric Opera, plus Rattle, Volkov, and dePreist at the BSO 
BY LLOYD SCHWARTZ “They’re singing in Sanskrit!” “He’s a 


countertenor — that’s why his voice is higher than hers.” “The scenic 
values are good but the story line doesn’t grab me.” Opening-night in- 
termission at the Boston Lyric Opera had more than the usual share of 
chatter, opinion, and misinformation. Akhnaten isn’t the usual opera. 
As we know from the remarkable exhibit at the MFA, the pharaoh who 


“invented” monotheism reigned 
for only 17 years — and the first 
half of Philip Glass’s ritual opera 
about him seemed to last almost 
that long. Slow and profoundly 
redundant, the nonstop minimal- 
ist arpeggios are relentlessly rep- 
etitious. Even at fast speeds, they 
seem static. We get a funeral, a 
coronation, and a love duet, and 
though they’re all pretty, it’s hard 
{8 tell from the music alone 
which one is which. 

The singing, in English, He- 
brew, Egyptian, archaic Akkadi- 
an, and wordless vowels (no San- 
skrit) is good; the chorus (in 
modern dress) is excellent; Beat- 
rice Jona Affron’s conducting is 
fine (though the orchestra began 
with some queasy tuning). But 
without a trace of the humor that 
makes Glass’s Einstein on the 
Beach — the first of his three 
episodic “portrait” operas — so 
much ‘ moré ‘appealing; “that*90- 
minute stretch of portentousness 
seems interminable. (The single 
intermission comes not at the end 
of Glass’s first act but halfway 
through the second of his three 
acts, so the intensity of the tedi- 
um is not entirely the composer’s 
fault, though I can’t help wonder- 
ing whether a single-act, one- 
third-as-long Akhnaten, with 
fewer repetitions, mightn’t be a 
lot better: tighter, more sharply 
focused, with a greater sense of 
direction. And with exactly the 
same music — just less of it.) 

Mary Zimmerman’s produc- 
tion is slickly professional, with 
moving scrims, billowing sashes, 
animal headdresses, glitter show- 
ers, flashlights, a mirror reflecting 
light into the faces of the audi- 
ence. You’ve seen it all before — 
in The Lion King, or years ago at 
the Bread and Puppet Theatre. 
One new idea is that since the 
pharaoh shouldn’t have to touch 
the ground, dervishes carrying 
square red mats keep dropping 
them in front’of him as he makes 
his stately progress around the 
stage. “I guess this was before 
wall-to-wall carpeting,” a nearby 
nonbeliever remarked. The ges- 
ture gets to be as tiresome as the 
music. 

Almost all of Glass’s best 
music, however, comes in the lat- 
ter half. Young countertenor Ge- 
offrey Scott, the New England 
Conservatory graduate student 
who was hired to be Akhnaten’s 
understudy and stepped in when 
the star stepped down early in the 
rehearsal period (Scott already 
knew the entire part), sings 
Akhnaten’s ecstatic “Hymn to the 
Sun” with amplitude and a touch- 
ing vulnerability. When he finally 
steps off his red mat and places 
his foot tentatively on the stage 
floor, he makes the mat shtick al- 
most worth the belaboring. 
Akhnaten’s daughters have a 


charming sextet playing a game | 


of cat’s cradle. And the darker or- 
chestral colors depicting danger 


to Akhnaten and doom to his 
noble idea are a welcome change 
of pace. 

It’s only when Akhnaten’s 
world starts to fall apart that Zim- 
merman’s production really starts 
to meet the challenge. An hour- 
glass descends and empties its 
sand onto a small model of a Kar- 
nak-like .temple. All the scrims 
slowly begin to fall, in time to the 
music, leaving a bare stage that is 
soon filled with Typical American 


THE LOVE DUET — but from Glass’s music alone, you'd hardly know it wasn’t 


the funeral or the coronation. 





Tourists and their guide (actor 
Christopher Donahue, who also 
recited and mimed the scribe nar- 
rator). And in one of Glass’s best 
touches, the ghosts of Akhnaten, 
Nefertiti (veteran mezzo-soprano 
Gail Dubinbaum), and Akhnat- 
en’s mother, Queen Tye (soprano 
Cheryl Evans), return to haunt 
the ruins. 

This is Boston’s first viewing of 
Glass’s 1984 opera, and the first 
new production anywhere in 11 
years. It’s certainly the central 
musical event of the entire “Egypt 
in Boston” idea (at least it’s not a 


warhorse like the BLO’s Aida last _ 


November or its imminent Magic 
Flute). And it marks a return to 
the Boston Lyric Opera’s now er- 


ratic policy of offering an Ameri- 
can opera every season. It also in- 
cludes many welcome debuts. 
And for better or worse, it’s one 
of the few BLO productions that 
actually does substantial justice to 
the work it’s presenting. (Akhnat- 
en runs at the Shubert through 
February 6.) 


THE BSO CONCERT led by 
Oregon Symphony music direc- 
tor James dePreist seemed infect- 





a mostly sluggish and pedestrian 
version of Mozart’s mighty 
Jupiter Symphony. 

The following week, on the 
other hand, in his Symphony Hall 
debut, Israeli-born [lan Volkov, 
one of the BSO’s two current as- 
sistant conductors (he looks six 
or seven years younger than his 
23 years), made music from three 
different eras come vibrantly 
alive. In Preston Sturges’s great 
comedy Unfaithfully Yours, a re- 
porter asks conductor Rex Harri- 
son (probably modeled on Sir 
Thomas Beecham) why he uses a 
score when he conducts. His 
withering reply is: “Because I can 
read music!” Volkov also uses a 
score, and he can certainly read 
music. He has a wonderful ear for 
balances. You could hear the 
inner voices of even the densest 
passages of Dvordk’s Symphony 
No. 7, yet never at the expense of 

the primary melodic 
line. He has a clear 
yet sensitive beat that 
allowed the players to 
sound free and at 
their best. The subtle- 
ty of his rhythmic in- 
flection even con- 
vinced me this was 
music from Bohemia: 

Last summer at 
Tanglewood, Volkov 
opened a program of 
Chopin and Schu- 
mann with Elliott 
Carter. In Boston he 
began with another 
recent piece, the col- 
orful if predictably 
percussive and pris- 
matic Stations of the 
Sun, by one of the 
current crop of British 
young turks, 32-year- 
old Julian Anderson. 
Volkov gave the slow 
midsection, with its 
bass drum taps and 
Mahleresque sleigh- 
bells, an eloquent 
contour. But maybe 
his most impressive 
work was in Mozart’s 
extraordinary Sinfo- 
nia Concertante for 
Violin and Viola, the 
composer’s greatest 
string concerto. Here 
was Mozart orchestral 
playing of the first 
order — transparent 
yet tingling with ex- 
citement, elegant but 
never dainty. It’s been 
a long time since I’ve 
heard the BSO’s 
Mozart really sound 
like Mozart. The 





ed with the aimlessness and 
rhythmic lethargy of the opening 
piece, George Rochberg’s oddly 
unvaried and far from transcen- 
dent Transcendental Variations. 
Twenty years ago, Rochberg, 
who’s better known for his ag- 
gressive atonality, adapted this 
maundering lullaby for strings 
from the slow movement of his 
Third String Quartet (1972). He 
perhaps owes too much to 
Samuel Barber, whose similar ex- 
ercise 30 years earlier led to his 
celebrated and far more arresting 
Adagio for Strings. Kyung-Wha 
Chung then played Prokofiev's 
Second Violin Concerto — with 
more energy but little nuance or 
sparkle. The evening ended with 


soloists were the ex- 
hilarating, expressive, just-under- 
40 Austrian violinist Thomas Ze- 
hetmair and his frequent partner 
(also a member of his string 
quartet), Ruth Killius, who struck 
me as rather schlumpfy. But she 
didn’t kill the performance. 

Volkov is probably too young to 
take over a major orchestra yet, 
but the concert was so good, 
those were just the terms it had 
me thinking in. 

Then last week, Sir Simon Rat- 
tle returned for what is now his 
last scheduled performance with 
the BSO. He arrived under a 
small cloud, having made some 
sour remarks to the New York 
Times about the BSO. Perhaps 
he’s as disappointed as many 


concertgoers about the failure of 

the BSO to guarantee him the 

leadership of the orchestra after 

Seiji Ozawa stepped down. (His 

appointment to take over the 

Berlin Philharmonic was an- 

nounced the day after Ozawa an- 

nounced his resignation from the 

BSO — he’ll probably be back in 

Boston with his new orchestra be- 

fore he conducts the BSO again.) 

The audience greeted him with 

bravos, and whatever ill feelings 

might have existed, they did not 
manifest themselves in the quality 
of the concert. 

The program was all Central 
and Eastern European: Dvorak’s 
The Golden Spinning Wheel (a 
marvelous grim and celebratory 
fairy-tale tone poem the BSO has, 
astonishingly, never played be- 
fore), Barték’s percussive First 
Piano Concerto with British vir- 
tuoso Peter Donohoe, and an all- 
embracing Brahms Second Sym- 
phony. 

Except for the Dvorak, in 
which every section of the or- 
chestra got a chance to shine 
(Rattle conducting with the nar- 
rative intensity of a father telling 
a wide-eyed child the scariest 
bedtime story), the opening- 
night performances weren’t yet 
perfect, though they were mas- 
terful. The fiendishly difficult en- 
semble work of the Bart6k was a 
little ragged Thursday (it sound- 
ed quite together on the radio 
Saturday night), and Donohoe 
remained a brilliant but mono- 
chromatic hammerer. Yet tim- 
panist Everett Firth and his col- 
leagues in the complex percus- 
sion section of the slow move- 
ment’s ghostly and gossamer dis- 
appearing march (those hushed, 
brushed cymbals) created an un- 
canny evanescence, and it was 
seconded by ethereal wind play- 
ing from Elizabeth Ostling 
(flute), Thomas Martin (clar- 
inet), Mark McEwen (oboe), 
Richard Ranti (bassoon), and 
Robert Sheena (English horn). 
Rattle’s pacing, his control of ac- 
celerations and decelerations, 
was riveting. 

The Brahms had an extraordi- 
nary ebb and flow that allowed in- 
finitesimal nuances of melancholy 
and joy, often overlapping. The 
first-movement coda was like a 
village band announcing the be- 
ginning of a holiday weekend at 
the end of a heavy week. The 
strings in the Adagio non troppo 
sighed and sang with caressing 
tenderness. The final Allegro con 
spirito was plenty spirited, but 
not so fast that Brahms’s often 
buried transitional melodies 
weren’t exposed. The evening 
ended with more bravos and a 
standing ovation. 

It’s a sad impasse that this con- 
ductor, who makes the orchestra 
produce on its highest musical 
level, and this orchestra, which 
brings to life so much of what this 
conductor seems to want (and 
what the audience wants), should 
be ending sine die their rich and 
fruitful relationship of more than 
a decade and a half. Rattle of 
course would want to devote 
most of his attention to Berlin, yet 
he’s planning to return to 
Philadelphia for more engage- 
ments. It surely would be to 
everyone’s advantage for the BSO 
to do everything in its power to 
make him want to return. * 
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NEW WET KOJAK: 
SHTICKY FINGERS 


When Duke Ellington proclaimed, “It 
don’t mean a thing if it ain’t got that 
swing,” he had a particular rhythm in 
mind, one that even today would be 
immediately recognizable to most peo- 
ple as “jazz.” Each of the two NYC- 
based bands — White Hassle and New 
Wet Kojak — who played upstairs at 
the Middle East a week ago Thursday 
has its own notion of what it means to 
“swing.” And at several points in the 
evening, both White Hassle and New 
Wet Kojak swung a little. But to swing 
or not to swing really isn’t of para- 
mount concern to either band. Indeed, 
if you were looking for an Ellingtonian 
quip that captures a sense of where 
White Hassle and New Wet Kojak 
place their priorities, you could do 
much worse than “It don’t mean shit if 
it ain’t got a little shtick.” 

Fronted by Marcellus Hall of the 
band Railroad Jerk, White Hassle are a 
blues-rocking duo of just guitar, voice, 
and drums courtesy of Railroad Jerk’s 
Dave Varenka. If Railroad Jerk are a 
Stonesy version of Pavement, then 
White Hassle are sort of a backwoods 
version of the just-for-fun cover band 
Stephen Malkmus has with members 
of Silkworm (in fact, White Hassle 
even did one extra cheesy cover — 
Andy Kim’s ’70s nugget “Rock Me 
Gently”), or maybe a Blues Explosion 
with actual songs, or the Flat Duo Jets 
with a college education. Either way, 


White Hassle came across as Hall’s . 


chance to return to the Delta roots he 
never had, from the set’s opening blast 
of harmonica noize to the closing jam 
that found him doing his best Magic 
Dick impersonation against a driving 
backbeat. In between, Hall strummed 
and picked at his rickety black Dan- 
electro guitar (fleshed out on several 
tunes by the addition of a slide-gui- 
tarist who also doubled on bass) like a 
rural country boy, singing lines like “If 
the drinking don’t kill me her memory 
will” and “If you miss this train there 
will another one right behind it,” when 
chances are the only train he’s ridden 
in the past decade is the subway. 

New Wet Kojak, an offshoot of the 
Geffen-signed alterna-rockers Girls 
Against Boys, favor a somewhat more 
complex shtick than White Hassle’s 
rural-blues thang. Fronted by Scott 
McCloud and featuring fellow GVSB 
dude Johnny Temple on bass, the five- 
piece band (with a sax player, drum- 
mer, and keyb/guitar utility man) 
seemed to be aiming for something 
along the lines of art-damaged post- 
punk lounge lizards — sleazy yet cere- 
bral, noisy yet cool, aloof yet somehow 
soulful. The results sounded like an 
American version of the Fall, particu- 
larly sincé McCloud’s tendency to 
punctuate his non sequitur lines with 
“baby” roughly parallels Mark E. 
Smith’s compulsive use of the syllable 
“ah.” New Wet Kojak did latch on to 
an appealing groove every now and 
again — particularly on “Thought You 
Was,” from their homonymous 1995 
Touch and Go CD. And McCloud put 
as much attitude as he could into lines 
like “When I rise I do not rise” and 
“Yeah everyone’s in love because 
punk’s not dead.” But that didn’t quite 
make up for the lack of actual songs — 
or, for that matter, the general absence 
of swing. 


THE FIGGS 
AND WALTHAM: 
BUZZ BANDS 


Hard-edged guitar pop just doesn’t 
have the high profile it once did, un- 
less you count the testosterone- 
charged high jinks of Blink-182. Al- 
most without exception, bands who 
are too old to sing about their wee- 
nies yet too young to lay off their 


— Matt Ashare 


BLUES-ROCKING DUO: White Hassle found Marcellus Hall returning to 


the Delta roots he never had. 





overdrive pedals and crash cymbals 
find themselves in a commercial no 
man’s land. Yet at the release party 
for the Figgs’ new For EP Fans Only 
(HearBox) EP last Friday at T.T. the 
Bear’s Place, the Figgs and openers 
Waltham proved that, sales figures be 
damned, there’s still plenty of plea- 
sure to be found in singing nice har- 
monies over loud guitars. 

The ironic buzz band Waltham 
came as advertised, with perfectly 
coiffed mullets, no acknowledgment 
that hard rock ever evolved after 
1982, and utterly irrepressible stage 
behavior. Singer Frank Pino went 
shirtless about halfway through the 
set, then stepped off the stage so he 
could put his arm around girls in the 
audience while he sang to them. It’s 
not a joke, folks, and neither is 
Waltham’s music — all big choruses 
and tight vocal harmonies with just 
enough backbeat to keep it from 
going limp. David Pino, Frank’s gui- 
tarist brother and the band’s main 
songwriter, threw a bunch of sugary 
riffs and a few bombastic solos into 
the mix but always kept the focus on 
the important stuff: the singer, the 
songs, and the girls. And if anything 
explains Waltham’s unlikely indie- 
rock notoriety, it’s this time-tested in- 
sistence on pop economy and un- 
abashed sincerity. 

When the Figgs look back on the 
guitar-rock ’80s, they see the Replace- 
ments where Waltham see Journey. 
After opening with “Waiting for the 
Sun To Rise,” the first track from the 
new EP, the Figgs blasted through an 
hour and 15 minutes of songs culled 
mostly from the EP and their last full- 
length, 1998’s Couldn’t Get High (Ab- 
solute-a-Go-Go). Although pared 
down to a trio after the departure of 
guitarist Guy Lyons, the band haven’t 
lost much in the way of power or 
chemistry. Guitarist Mike Gent and 
bassist Pete Donnelly occasionally 
shared a mike, working themselves and 
the songs into a series of frenzied cli- 
maxes. The Lyons-penned tunes “Said 
Enough” and “If That’s What You 
Want” were tuneful highlights, and so 
was the closing “Bad Luck Sammie,” 
which tells the story of a poor guy 
whose “football favorites have always 
been the Patriots.” Like the Patriots, 
the Figgs have had their share of set- 
backs —~including two lost major- 
label deals. But the Figgs are still fun to 
root for. 


Even though a DJ was headlining last 
Thursday night at the Middle East, by 
five-minutes into the-set it was obvious 
that this was no typical turntable 
throwdown — there were no b-boys in 
the crowd, Bowie guitarist Reeves 
Gabrels was warming up backstage, 
and DJ Logic was halfway into a beat- 
less intro that cross-faded airplane en- 
gine roar, Arabic chanting, and Atari 
2600 explosions. 

As atypical as it seemed, this was 
business as usual for Logic, a turntable 
musician who’s spent the better part of 
the past decade on a road Jess traveled. 
Although he grew up in\the South 
Bronx, Logic’s scene has always been 
more downtown than boogie down. 
After a stint in the black rock band Eye 
& I, he became a Knitting Factory reg- 
ular, collaborating with Don Byron, 
Vernon Reid, and, eventually, Medeski 
Martin and Wood — the organ trio 
who included Logic on their 1998 
album Combustication (Blue Note) 
and a subsequent tour. Dipping into 
his fat book of contacts, Logic’s debut 
CD, DJ Logic presents Project Logic 
(Ropeadope), features cameos by 
Marc Ribot, Vernon Reid, and John 
Medeski. 

Logic’s not just a skilled DJ, he’s 
also a talented all-around musician. 
Eschewing flashy scratching displays, 
he fronts chunky hip-hop beat slinging, 
knob-twisting dub, and chaotic sound 
sculpting — sonic trademarks that’ve 
made him the man to call when jazz 
cats want to tap into the hip-hop zeit- 
geist. The results — both on the album 
and in concert — favor multi-textured 
grooves over highflying solos. 

Although he didn’t bring any of his 
album crew along to the Middle East, 
Logic invited some like-minded locals 
— guitarist Reeves Gabrels, Club D’elf 
bassist Mike Rivard, and MC Mr. Lif 
— to join his quartet (Mike Whiteman 
on keyboards, Eric Paul on drums, 
Scott Palmer on bass, Casey Benjamin 
on reeds). Logic’s Anvil-cased turnta- 
bles may have been front and center, 
but his easygoing attitude allowed the 
guests equal time in the spotlight, a 
smart move that led. to some searing 
art-metal riffage from Gabrels and a 
Mr. Lif freestyle that rhymed “Pluto” 
with “Judo,” and “Menudo” .with 


“Bledsoe.” 
— Michael Endeiman 
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Join Us Live 
at the Paradise 
February 10 
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Clinton and Crooked Fingers 
BY FRANKLIN SOULTS “It’s the singer, not the 


song/That makes the music move along.” Wrong. Actually, 
’s the band as whole. The Who seemed to know as much 


when they penned the above couplet in 
“Join Together,” but they forgot it as soon 
as drummer Keith Moon passed on, in 
1978. That crisis went a long way in trans- 
forming a band who were hanging in there 
to one who should have hung it up. 

The Who were no different from any of 
their classic rock brethren. Time and again, 
groups pretended that the loss of one 
member or another had no effect on the in- 
tegrity of their band — an untruth of vary- 
ing degrees. The same was even true for 
the first run of bands who sought to slay 
these dinosaurs. Remember the Clash 
without Mick Jones? The Replacements 
with Slim Dunlap? 

Clinton and Crooked Fingers are two 
new ventures that demonstrate how much 
this has all changed — instead of tinkering 
with the original line-up, the leaders have 
formed new bands. Clinton are led by Tjin- 
der Singh, the singer and main creative 
force behind successful British groove-rock 
experimentalists Cornershop. Crooked 
Fingers began as an outlet for Eric Bach- 
mann, who’s the main creative force be- 
hind the defunct indie-punk band Archers 
of Loaf. Together, Singh and Bachmann 
represent a positive trend of talented artists 
who’ve realized that, yes, bands matter. 
Both started their new projects while their 
other bands were still putting out excellent 
work; both were careful to keep the two 
s . That’s no longer a problem for 
Bgehmann, who has disbanded the 
Afchers. And Singh has put Cornershop 
into suspended animation while he pursues 
Clinton. 

Singh and Bachmann are musicians who 
naturally collaborate with others, and so 


NO ONE-MAN BAND: “I wanted Crooked Fingers to be about a 
bunch of musicians reacting to the songs that I write” Bachmann 


explains. 


they've chosen band names for their solo 
projects. “It would have been fair to put the 
Crooked Fingers record out under my © 
name, but I wanted it to be a band,” says 
Bachmann (who performs as Crooked Fin- 
gers this Tuesday at the Middle East) when 
I ask him about Crooked Fingers (Warm) 
over the phone. “Yes, I wrote all the stuff, 
and I’m changing the line-up all the time 
so the che will be different ‘time 


I go out and doa. it be 
kind of removed ay ee 


Of one per- 


ap | son doing everything. ‘T wanted Crooked | 


x 


Fingers to be about a bunch of musicians 
reacting to the songs that I did write.” 

If that distinction sounds abstract, . in 
practice it helps save this risky project. The 
Archers wrote punk anthems with wallop- 
ing tempos, careering guitars, unhinged 
vocals, and self-critical, scene-scouring 
lyrics. Crooked Fingers, on the other hand, 
is a new-school singer/songwriter album, 
much more in line with the pensive 
baroque melancholy of the young Leonard 
Cohen, an artist whom Bachmann greatly 
admires. Traits that served Bachmann well 
in Archers — like his croaking, plaintive 
voice and penchant for boozers, losers, and 
ugly endings — here threaten to collapse 
into maudlin affectations, especially since 
his lyrics remain almost as impressionistic 
as ever. But when the melody or the im- 
agery is taut enough, as in “Broken Man,” 
with its lovely arc of strings and gently 
picked guitar, then this brave experiment 
pierces with real precision. And whether it 
flies or falters, it never feels slick, never 
loses the casual, collective, underground 
sensibility that surely comes from Bach- 
mann’s working closely with the seven mtu- 
sicians he recruited for the recording. 

Clinton’s Disco and the Halfway to Dis- 
content (Astralwerks) is similarly a pared- 
down, tightened-up version of Singh’s pri- 
mary band. The difference is that here 
Singh moves from rock toward the imper- 
sonal realm of pure damnee music. Like 
Bachmann, however, he’s hardly surren- 
dered his core aesthetic, and the disc’s 
bright mix of ’70s disco, ’60s francophone 
pop confection, late-’90s mixology, and 
everything bright and cheesy in between is 
just as comes programmatic as Corner- 
shop ever was. 
Which is to say, its 
sloganeering is 
catchy, humanist, 
smart, and com- 
pletely ignorable if 
that’s your solipsis- 
tic thang. What's 
more, working with 
the skimpy. sounds 
of programmed 
drums and chip- 
laden keyboards, 
Singh still sets up 
the catchy trance 
groove that his Vel- 
vets-derived num- 
bers with Corner- 
shop achieved. 
Disco is a small 
album but a charm- 
ing delight. If bon- 
bons were only 
bombs, Singh 
seems to say, our 
guerrilla collective 
could meet on the 
dance floor to 
dream, scheme, 
and attack. 

Perhaps one rea- 
son Disco works so 
well is that Singh 
brings Cornershop 
co-founder Ben 
Ayers along for the ride. If nothing else, that 
SR agg a par erke sh ggreay 
» Cornershop are. And friendship, coupled 
with a sense, of freedom, is the abstract ide- 

i i begin with. As 
Bachmann puts it, “For now, this freedom is 
very nice — just to be able to do whatever 
the fuck you want.” And what else are 
frends fo bt tee tht sion rel? * 
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‘I can’t feel with Thi I’m atop. We agreed to be monogamous. 


ere are 


Neither of us had a LL | wasn’Lexpecting to get laid. Risk is 


sehilOn  _.# 
exhilerating. What’s in yoint; I'm on to ‘S it aniway. He 


e | Had 


said he was clean. | al n co earn | didn’t want 


him to think | had AIDS. were S. na ry. | used my last 


e sare 


rubber. We were good friends. | was ti love; | wanted to be more 


every time. 


intimate. We were both low r It was my first time with a guy. It 


broke. | was too drunk to remember. Safe sex makes me feel 
Don’t let one stop you from getting care. 
dirty. It's sucha hassle. 1! thought he was too young to have it. 


Being safe all the time is the best 
way to prevent HIV,but, face it, 
many of us aren't 
safe every time. 


GET TESTED. 


If you’re positive, get care. 


People are living with HIV. 


Stayin Alive 


Sidney Borum Jr. Walk-in Hours: 
Community Health Center mon-thur 3-7 and fri 1-5 
130 Boylston St., Boston, MA 02116 Free anonymous HIV testing 
(617) 457-8150 Free HIV care if you need it 
Free primary care and counseling 
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Branching ou 


Buffalo Tom go underground; 


Brad Delp does the Beatles 


This time last year, Boston’s Buffalo Tom were preparing to take an | 


indefinite leave of absence. The good but not great reception they'd 
gotten from the album they’d put out the previous year, 1998’s Smitten 


(A&M), was a factor, and then in 
the wake of the Seagrams/Poly- 
Gram merger (which essentially 
eliminated A&M by paring down its 
roster and putting the remaining 
artists under the control of Inter- 
scope), the trio were in label limbo. 
Besides, it had been a decade since 
Buffalo Tom had debuted, with a 
homonymous album on SST, and 
though the band had sustained a 
moderate level of success through- 
out the 90s, they’d reached a 
plateau somewhere just shy of the 


elusive national-hit single that can. . 


turn a regular-guy rock band like, 
say, the Goo Goo Dolls into rock 
stars. It wasn’t quite the end of the 
line, but you sensed that the end 
might be close. 

And then something strange hap- 
pened — Buffalo Tom scored the 
biggest hit of their career. The song 
was a cover that they'd recorded 
two years earlier for the Jam tribute 
album Fire & Skill: The Songs of the 
Jam (see page 26 for Mark Wood- 


lief’s review of the album). The Buf- 
falo Tom track, “Going Under- 
ground,” had been chosen as the 
disc’s single and shipped off to 
British radio stations, where it im- 
mediately went into heavy rotation. 
By the summer of ’99 it was sitting 
pretty at #6 on UK charts. 

“That’s so typical for us,” 
singer/guitarist Bill Janovitz notes 
over a beer at the Middle East. “It’s 
Spinal Tap again, the fictionalized 
story of Buffalo Tom. You step out 
of yourself and that’s what sells. 
And it was a very odd kind of suc- 
cess — it’s one thing to have a hit 
with a cover song, but this one was- 
n’t on any of our albums, so it didn’t 
help our catalogue sales. And the 
song was so atypical for us sound- 
wise as well.” 

If you’ve heard the original 
“Going Underground,” you can 
easily imagine Buffalo Tom playing 
it. The Jam’s version is a loud and 
desperate three-piece rocker, just 
the kind of thing that Buffalo Tom 
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specialize in. So the big surprise is 
that they chose to redefine the song 
instead: Janovitz’s vocal is appropri- 
ately Weller-esque, but the instru- 
mental setting is transformed into 
something softer and more sinister. 
Working with producer Wally 
Gagel, they built the track around 
drum loops layered with chorus har- 
monies (by Fuzzy’s Chris Toppin), 
acoustic strums, and only a few 
hints of electric guitar. It’s the step 
outside the usual Buffalo Tom for- 
mula that they didn’t quite make on 
Smitten. 

Janovitz admits that “Going Un- 
derground” wasn’t the band’s first 
choice, but “That’s Entertainment” 
and “English Rose” had already 
been taken. And he says that their 
first attempt was a more straightfor- 
wardly faithful version of the tune. 
“We originally recorded it at the 
Fort and played it very much like the 
Jam. We thought it was different 
enough, but it wasn’t. It came out 
like a lot of tributes, like a slightly 


<4 eid als atapetas <t S11 


weaker version of the original. 
When we did the second version, 
Wally made a drum loop and Tom 
[Maginnis] played drums over it. 


What we did was strip away a lot of | 
| the angst and put the pop forward. — 
And it’s a real classic, Brill Build- 


ing-type song with chorus, verse, 
modulation up to a key change. It 
amazes me that Weller was only 20 
when he wrote it.” 

Of course, even Weller’s diehard 
fans probably couldn’t make out all 
the words, and Janovitz was no ex- 
ception. “I didn’t realize what the 
lyrics were before we recorded it, 
but it’s a very ’80s mishmosh of is- 
sues. Some of those lines are really 
dated, like ‘Nu- 
clear textbooks 
for atomic 
crimes.’ But there 
were a lot of 
bands _ writing 
call-to-arms 
songs at that time, 
like the Alarm 
were, and ‘Going 
Underground’ is 


BY BRETT Mil 


certainly in that 


spirit. When I was growing up, I al- 
ways heard it as an English slice-of- 
life, like it was about going on the 
tube train.” 


Buffalo Tom have played “Going , 


Underground” in concert only a few 
times, toward the end of their last 
American tour and in a London gig 
while the single was hot. “It was 
funny, when we did it in London 
there was no discernible reaction — 
it was mostly just people yelling for 
songs from Birdbrain and our first 
album. It was the diehard fans that 
came out, so we didn’t wind up at- 
tracting teenage girls like we were 


starlight 


NO Chris 


ping. 
Although it would be good to re- 
port that this left-field hit has given 
Buffalo Tom a new lease on life, the 
band are:-still going on hiatus, which 


| is usually a gentle way of saying 
| they’re breaking up. But Janovitz 


isn’t certain: “Personally I have no 
intention of breaking the band up. 
There’s no reason to. We all like 
each other. But after 13 years and 
six records, we needed to step out- 
side the cycle. And I can’t say with 
100 percent certainty that everyone 
will still want to get back together 
after the next couple of years.” 
Aside from playing solo shows, 
which he has done from time to 
time over the past 
couple of years, 
Janovitz now has 
two other bands 
going. The 
Bathing Beauties 
began as a for- 
fun outlet for 
Janovitz, Fuzzy’s 
Toppin, 
producer Paul 
Kolderie, and 
former-Juliana-Hatfield/current- 
Tanya-Donelly bassist Dean Fisher. 
They originally intended just to per- 
form cover tunes in a country vein. 
But the Beauties, who played a cou- 
ple of weeks ago at the peed 
Lounge and will be playing 
tonight (February 3) at the Middle 
East at a benefit for Helium drum- 
mer Shawn Devlin, have started 
writing their own songs and record- 
ing demos, two signs that. they’ve 
begun to take the band seriously. 
Janovitz has also put together a 
full-time rock band (name yet to be 
See CELLARS, on page 22 
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“Falling Away From Me.” 
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including the single, “When The 
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BREAKING UP? “Going Underground” gave Buffalo Tom a new lease on life just as 
Chris, Bill, and Tom started to go their separate ways. 





CELLARS, from page 20 

determined) with former Letters to Cleo 
drummer Tom Polce, former Jen Trynin 
bassist Josh Lattanzi, one-time Gang Green 


| guitarist Mike Earls, and latter-day Buffalo 


Tom keyboardist Phil Aiken. They’re current- 


| ly working on songs that otherwise would 
| have been on the next Buffalo Tom album, 
and Janovitz imagines that they'll probably 


record an album’s worth of material later this 
year. He looks at it as a chance for him to try 
some things that he didn’t have a chance to 
do with Buffalo Tom. “It will allow me to go 
outside the paradigm. Buffalo Tom was a 
democracy, and some of. the so 
would have pushed us in another direction 
didn’t get agreed on. I know that sounds 
negative, but it’s just the way bands work — 
to move an inch we had to aim a yard.” 

Bassist/singer Chris Colbourn is more op- 
timistic about the band’s future. In fact, he’s 
hoping to talk Janovitz and Maginnis into 
playing some shows when Beggars Banquet 
releases a Buffalo Tom singles compilation 
late this spring. As for the feeling that they’re 
on the verge of a break-up, “Hey, I’ve felt 
that way since Birdbrain came out in 1990, 
but I’d never say never to anything. To me 
it’s still the ideal relationship to be working 
with these guys, because they bring so much 
to the table. We’ve been playing the same 
music since we were kids, and that’s what I 
think we'll continue to do.” 

Although Colbourn has a lot of material 
stockpiled, he’s saving it for the band. The 
one major outside project he has planned is 
incidental music for a production of Ten- 
nessee Williams’s Night of the Iguana to be 


produced later this year by the Peabody The- 


ater Company — thé same troupe that Fuzzy 
wrote music for last year. But he’s not itch- 
ing to do a solo album, even though his song 
“Rachael” was Buffalo Tom’s last hit. He 
has, however, been very understanding about 
the feeling in the band that it was time to 
take a break in the wake of Smitten and the 
expiration of their contract with Beggars 
Banquet. 

“That whole year surrounding Smitten 
was just too difficult because people had 
things going on in their lives, there were ba- 
bies being born [Janovitz and Maginnis both 
had children last year]. Other than that, there 
was nothing positive about it. But I see our 
co-op going on; the music business has 
never been a big part of it anyway. The other 
guys feel that you need to distance yourself 
before you get back on the high wire, and 
I’m totally in support of that. But we’re still 
really young, and we're at the point where we 
still have a long way to go.” 


BEATLE JUICE. Beatle Juice are without 
doubt the only Beatles tribute band to be 
fronted by a guy who was at one time selling 
more records than the Beatles. Formed by a 
bunch of North Shore band guys who double 
as big-time Beatles nuts, this has been 
Boston singer Brad Delp’s regular outfit for 
the past six years. And it’s a safe bet that 
Beatle Juice have now played more gigs than 
the stage-shy Boston ever did. 


Sure, it sounds weird on paper, but the 
band have become a real pleasure — and not 
even a guilty one. Although they follow the 
arrangements to the letter, they sound more 
energetic than the average tribute band — all 
these folks have been playing clubs for years 
(drummer Muzz and bassist Joe Halladay 
are long-time Fools), and they get a tangible 
kick out of the material. And if you have any 
classic-rock consciousness, you’ve got to ap- 
preciate Delp’s still-potent voice taking on 
the Fab Four. He can’t help sounding like 
himself, even when he’s doing Ringo. Oh, 
and it goes without saying that the songs are 


s that. all great. 


So far the audiences seem to be down with 
the concept. At a sold-out show at Johnny 
D’s last month, I heard many:shouts for Bea- 
tles tunes bue*hdne-for “More Than a Feel- 
ing.” “I was a little worried at first that peo- 
ple would come expecting to hear Boston 
tunes,” Delp explains over the phone. 
“Mainly because I didn’t want them to come 
away disappointed. When we first started 
playing, at Bleachers in Salem, we didn’t 
mention anybody in the band. And since 
Boston never did any videos, I don’t think 
they knew me from anyone else. They just 
liked hearing the songs, and only a couple 
people came to me and said, ‘Aren’t you in 
another band?’ 

“I consider this more a hobby than a job. I 
was singing in cover bands long before 
Boston, and the Beatles were a big part of 
that. Doing some of these songs makes me 
feel like I’m 15 again. And since Boston is 
notorious for not playing, this gives me the 
feeling of keeping my hand in, the sense of 
being a working musician. But we all get ex- 
cited about this — [keyboardist] Steve 
Baker is the kind of guy who'll call up every- 
body in the band because he just figured out 
how to get the right cello sound on ‘I Am the 
Walrus.’ ” 

With about 100 songs in their repertoire, 
Beatle Juice are roughly halfway through the 
Beatles repertoire. They've even done “Free 
As a Bird” on occasion. “The amazing thing 
is that if you look at the Beatles catalogue, 
they did most of it between 1964 and ’69. 
And that’s less time that it took Boston be- 
tween Don’t Look Back and Third Stage.” 

Meanwhile, Boston leader Tom Scholz is 
now midway through a new album and aim- 
ing for summer release. “You can ask how 
it’s going and the honest answer is I don’t 
know,” Delp admits. “I'll go in and sing a 
part, then five weeks later he’ll say, ‘I have a 
different idea of how this chorus is gonna 
go.”” 

Delp was notably absent on the last Boston 
album, but on the new one he’ll sing along- 
side latter-day replacement Fran Cosmo. 
“We have a mutual-admiration thing. And 
I’m glad to have Fran on stage, because he 
can do all the high notes on ‘More Than a 
Feeling:’ It’s easier for me to sing Beatles 
songs than Boston songs, because most of 
the Beatles songs don’t go above a B. With 
Boston I can still get most of the parts, but 
there’s times I have to pay for all the showing 
off I did when I was 24.” = 
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| Old school 


Tina Turner at 60 
BY MICHAEL FREEDBERG Tina Turner — the most 


muscular soul singer ever — turned 60 years old this 
year. And her being 60 is a major reason her new Twenty 


Four Seven (Virgin) sounds as 
direct as it does. Back in the 
1950s and early 1960s, when 
Turner learned her craft, there 
was no room in a pop song for 
irony, diffusion, skepticism, dis- 
traction. A singer had to be 
righteous, had to testify — no 
ifs, ands, or buts. The music, 
too. Melody and beat went pow! 
and pow! again, the singer pro- 
claimed, and that was that. 
Struggle there was, and loneli- 
ness and danger, but no matter 
the difficulty, you knew what 
was being said, you knew how it 
sounded, you could hold the 
truth in the palm of your hand 
and not spill even a drop. 

Such was Turner from 1960’s 
“A Fool in Love” — her very first 
hit-single moment and the most 
feral howl of a sexual-heat song 
ever recorded — to the rocketing 
Turner of “Proud Mary” to the 
tell-it verities of 1984’s “What’s 
Love Got To Do with It” and “Be 
Good to Me.” Such, too, is Turn- 
er now. Twenty Four Seven (Vir- 
gin) is 11 songs that you can and 
must believe in, songs in which 
melody, beat, and lyric say what 
needs to be said, no more, no 
less. Add that it is Turner singing 
these matters of fact and triumph 
is assured. For Turner ‘still pos- 
sesses the most ferocious contral- 
to outcry, a voice high and strong 
without drop or. flaw. She soars, 
as she always has, and she’s 
purer, freed now from both the 
production acrobatics that 1967’s 
River Deep, Mountain High im- 
posed on her and the dreamy Eu- 
ropop that falsely softened her 


last CD, Wildest Dreams. From VOCAL APPEAL: Turner still possesses the most 


flippy teasing in “All the Woman” 


ferocious contralto outcry, a voice high and strong 


and the love-for-freedom stomp without drop or flaw. 





of “Twenty Four Seven” to gentle 
pleas that nudge “Don’t Leave 
Me This Way” (not the Thelma Houston 
disco hit of the same name), Turner com- 
mands your attention, powertripping and 
sentimental, on fire and on a mission. Diva 
all the way, you would say, but you would 
be wrong: Turner never overreaches, never 
preens for the microphone. Indeed, the 
steeper the drama that she throws — disas- 
trous romance in “Go Ahead,” horny, show- 
throwing distress in “Without You” — the 
more essential her moves, the more she’s in 
command. The clearer, too, becomes the 
point she’s making. 

Twenty Four Seven is produced by Turn- 
er’s live-in music man, Erwin Bach. He 
keeps the arrangements simple — rhythmic 
repetition, melodic resolution, bridge and 
break, testifying solo, coda. The era of the 
sleight-of-hand DJ values difficult moves 
for difficulty’s sake, but that is not how 
Turner’s song scorer does things. Although 
his simplicities have their own merits, their 
first purpose is to focus your attention on 
Turner’s vocals. This is a diva tactic, a bask- 
in-the-spotlight commonplace of Mariah 
Carey, Shania Twain, and Celine Dion. But 
Turner’s work-hard soul and her “Steel 
Claw” rock-and-roll stomp never sound 
contrived or posed. The spotlight may be 
given her, but she has to work in it, has to 
make her music and not just wear it. 

The music of present-day pop songs — 
which have their origin in video gesture, 
runway fashion, and other forms of mimesis 
— envelops and folds itself atop the singer, 
imposes intricate quizzicalities on her, keeps 
her guessing and messing. The singer does 
not make her music so much as dwell in it. 


at 


The song becomes mere decoration. Turner, 
however, forges her songs, rivets them, 
gives them their shape. When she shouts 
“Some say there’s a price on love, watch 
your freedom go” as she stomps the bluesy 
mouth-harp pedals of “Twenty Four Seven,” 
she takes music so basic that it barely has 
any mass at all and gives it thickness and 
temperature, shoulder and gut. When she 
“walks around in circles like I just don’t 
care” in “Without You” and when she stifles 
and then bursts her passions in the torrid 
power ballads “All the Woman” and “Go 
Ahead,” her fluid and big-boned contralto 
doesn’t just perform the song, it makes the 
song, makes it solid. 

This is the voice that invented the cat in 
heat, that climbed the walls of pride, that 
cracked granite and made a believer out of 
Mick Jagger, the basest of skeptics. She 
may be 60, but the strength goes on, the 
steel claw, the rock-and-roll mouth, the 
woman with a city’s worth of pussyheat to 
burn for. Turner is not fun. Turner has had 
to make her own life every step of the way. 
She told Vanity Fair recently that the quali- 
ty she values most in a man is indepen- 
dence — and in a woman, too. Indepen- 
dence is not fun. It is hard. It must be 
made, every step of the way. Similarly, 
Twenty Four Seven is not a game. These 11 
songs, intimate in their quietudes as well as 
their noise, are tough and serious enough 
to bruise you, put a dent in your gut, and 
make a lasting impression. For Turner, 
being 60 is just one more step that has to 
be anviled into song shape-every inch of the 
way. s 
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VALENTINE'S Day AIN T ABOUT CANDY ANYMORE: 


Turis VaALENTINE’s Day, FNX pe ivers BLOODFLOWERS,. 


THE LONG-AWAITED NEW ALBUM FroM 1 HE CURE. 


AND BETTER YET, YOU DON'T HAVE TO BE IN LOVE TO ENJOY IT. 
STay TUNED FOR DETAILS FROM 1 HE Aurernative, FNX. 
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Buy any 2 Clash reissues and get a FREE Clash 
limited edition sampler featuring interviews, a 
rare B-side and digitally remastered songs 


Clash 


Weller’s well 


A tribute to the Jam 


BY MARK WOODLIEF It’s only fitting that one of the last 


of the original British groups signed to a major label during 
the first punk explosion in England have also become one of 


the last bands to get the tribute-album 
treatment from the ’90s alterna-rockers 
they inspired. And it comes as very little 
surprise that Fire & Skill: The Songs of 
the Jam (Ignition/Epic) surfaced in the 
UK more than six months before its Janu- 
ary 25 US release date. Because, though 
they were inspired by much American 
music (particularly Motown and Philly 
soul), the mod-punk Jam — singer/gui- 
tarist Paul Weller, bassist Bruce Foxton, 
and drummer Rick Buckler — were every 
bit as idiosyncratically British as the royal 
family they despised, and Weller’s song- 
writing eschewed punk’s universal out- 
look for a kind working-class provincial- 
ism, replete with fruit machines in tube 
stations, streets with names like Wardour 
and Carnaby, and, of course, mods, one 
of the few British music-/fashion-driven 
youth rebellions that never really caught 
on in the US. 

The Clash were the only band that mat- 
tered, calling out from London to the rest 
of the world. The Pistols were Malcolm 
McLaren’s answer to the New York Dolls, 
and they didn’t stick around long enough 
to be dissed or embraced in America. So 
who in the US could be bothered to care 
about three nattily attired blokes playing a 


still haven’t recovered from. 

So it’s personal, this tribute to the band 
that changed my young life. Populated by 
groups obscure (Heavy Stereo? Silver- 
sun?), cultish (Reef, Gene), and popular 
(Beastie Boys, Garbage, Ben Harper, 
Everything But the Girl, and Oasis’s Liam 
and Noel Gallagher), Fire & Skill repre- 
sents at least one cut from each period of 
the Jam’s six-year recorded career. The re- 
sults are mixed. Redone, the early stuff 
doesn’t come off nearly as urgent as it did 
in the Jam’s then relatively clumsy hands. 
Silversun’s solid “Art School” illustrates 
that when Green Day sound like the Who, 
it’s generally been via the Jam. But Ben 
Harper’s “The Modern World” suffers 
from anemic production, a horrendous 
vocal delivery, and a blazing guitar lead 
that’s totally out of place. 

More worthwhile are the mid-period in- 
terpretations, particularly Buffalo Tom’s 
“Going Underground.” (See “Cellars by 
Starlight,” on page 20, for more on Buff 
Tom.) Remaking the originally explosive 
anthem into a more reflective, keening 
march, singer/guitarist Bill Janovitz turns 
what was once a proudly defiant and rather 
naive anthem into a reality-bitten admission 
of defeat. Meanwhile, the Beastie Boys and 

Cibo Matto’s Miho 
Hatori have a bit of 
fun with their selec- 
tion, perhaps even at 
Weller’s expense. The 
loungy, laid-back, in- 
strumental interpreta- 
tion of “Start!” could 
easily be read as an 
ironic comment on 
Weller’s post-Jam ex- 
cursions into largely 
soulless blue-eyed soul 
with the Style Council. 

Elsewhere, Reef take 
Weller’s introspective 
and almost folky 
“That’s Entertain- 
ment” on a raucous 
trip to the garage, 
Everything But the 
Girl stay true to the 
tender tone of “Eng- 
lish Rose,” and Noel 
Gallagher sounds a lit- 
tle too full of himself 
on an overwrought 
“To Be Someone.” His 
brother Liam, paired 
up with Ocean Colour 
Scene’s Steve Crad- 
dock, treats the latter- 
day Jam tune “Carna- 
tion” more kindly and 
graciously. But 
Garbage’s heavily pro- 
duced “The Butterfly 
Collector” seems to 
owe more to Marilyn 


MOD SQUAD: the Jam were stars in their native England, but than Shirley Manson: 
like the mod movement they were a part of, they never caught on their dense and ag- 


in the US. 


kind of punk built on rewved-up R&B riffs 
and putting on their best cockney accent 
to detail the unique miseries of Thatcher 
England (“Town Called Malice”)? Like his 
great songwriting idol Ray Davies, Weller 


wrote about what he knew — British | 
working-class heroes and the stodgy °| 


forces that wielded resistance to youth. 
Great stuff for Anglophiles, but a hard sell 
for the American teenager. Nonetheless,. 
“Going Underground” somehow got 
through to me as a 15-year-old. And that’s 
where I went, abandoning AOR and*Top 
40 radio for a — radio bender that I 


} 
| 
| 


gressive approach 

—___—  eradicates the crucial 

pity ‘Weller expresses 

for the song’s despicable subject in the 

original. And both Gene and Heavy Stereo 

turn in carbon copies of “Town Called Mal- 

ice” and “The Gift,” which sound just fine 
but leave you wondering what’s the. point. 

The same could easily be said of releas- 

ing a Jam tribute disc in the US. Weller, 


‘| «who remains a big star in England, where 


he’s reinvented himself as a post-punk 
Steve,.Winwood of sorts, has never been 
able to” connect with anything more than a 
cult audiénce in America. And not even an 
endorsemenit from the Beastie Boys is = 
to change that now. 











Spring Guide to Boston Bands is on its 
You‘l ane it in the March 240i faswe of the Boston Phosnde 


onde free by filling ES ene mailing it to: 
mtrm at Boston Phoenix, 1 a ee 
poegpa information to: 


ide@ 
No phone calls, please. Info must be received before Sa akon ane peor ere 


submit only one coupon per band or service. Band info should be completed by band member or manager. 
Write your band name or service as it should be listed: 


Were you listed in the Fall 1999 Guide to Boston Bands? 
If you were under a different name, what was it? 


What type of music or service do you provide? 


ee ee ee oe 
ee ee ee oe oe ee 


—.Do you have a more detailed description of your music or service? 


(i.e. techno-funk, zydeco surf, heavy metal, Maori folk, soul, juju, goth, etc.) 


— Who handles your bookings? 


Provide a name, address, phone, fax, and email address. Website, too, if you have one. | 
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your trip a little more 
convenient... 


When you're flying out of Logan ee park with Tht and leave all your cares behind. 


PY 
2 


Logan Airport 


781-289-0002 


Thrifty features quality products of 
DaimlerChrysler and other fine cars. 


A licensee of Thrifty Rent-A-Car System, Inc. 


1-800-THRIF TY" 
www.thrifty.com 
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amen”) Parking 
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dagen 


*SnPabe 


We've got the Winter Blues! (...and rock 'n' roll, lounge or any genre) 
We won't snow you! (...great prices and generous trade-ins.) 


l. 
2. 
3. We're warm! (...and baby it's cold outside) 
4, 
5. 


We're nice! (...they don't call Albie "Snow Bunny" for nothing!) 


We 


ve got the cure for cabin fever! 


(...visit us at www.flipsideweb.com) 


We Buy, Sell, & Trade - 


I CD's, Tapes, LP's, 45's 
I New, Used, Rare, & Vintage 1410 Beacon Street, Brookline, MAI 


10% OFF your entire 
purchase with this ad 


FLIP SIDE 


617-739-8622 
www.flipsideweb.com 





Toast, lomorrow Today! 


Em Ith Annual 


15th Annual 


Anthony Spinazzola Gala. | 


Festival Of Food & Wine 


February 4, 2000 
World Trade Center Boston 





BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


Heather Reene French, 


Miss America of the 


Millenium, participated in a live BNN talk 
show last week, produced by the Veterans 
Services Dept for the City of Boston. The 25- 


year old Ms. French is 


committed to making 


the American public aware of veterans issues, 
a promise she made last April in assuming her 
year long reign. Her dad Ronnie, is a Purple 
Heart Marine veteran with service in Vietnam. 


Attorney Paul Keough, Deputy Commissioner 
of Veteran Services, hosted the live talk show 
as he does weekly on Channel 3 to raise the 
consciousness of viewers to support the cause 
of veterans and their needs. He retired from 
the U.S Navy as a captain after world wide 
service as a naval lawyer. 


“In Massachusetts we are the only state in the 
country where veterans do not have to go to 
welfare but can go to other veterans, widows, 
widowers and their families in need that 
veterans Services and a staff of veterans are 
there for them in Boston. 


BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 


i 
/ 




















CLASSIC: the Beatles and Phil Spector inspire Michael 


Penn’s MP4. 





pop 


*xx D'Angelo, VOODOO (Vir- 
gin). Enigmatic without being ec- 
centric, D’Angelo arrived on the 
R&B scene in 1995 and perma- 
nently altered the genre’s land- 
scape, offering a sexily surly alter- 
native to the neutered lovesick 
choirboys and the phallocentric 
bumpers and grinders. In fact, 
R&B in the years since has been 
defined more by the lack of D’An- 
gelo than by the presence of any- 
one else. Following’several years 
of late-night studio sessions at 
New York's Electric Lady Studios 
invoking the spirits of Hendrix, 
Mayfield, and Prince, D’Angelo 
has returned not so much as a 
savior — Voodoo is unique and 
inimitable — but as a lone soldier, 
trooping onward toward a goal 
visible only to a chosen. few. 
Voodoo is careful, studied, time- 
less — being trapped in the studio 
seems to have protected D’Ange- 
lo from falling prey to any of the 
typical R&B conventions. Even 
when Redman and Method Man 
show up on “Left & Right,” they fail 
to excite D, or his music, to any- 
thing even ing a fever 
pitch. Instead, the soulman’s 
purrs, whispers, and groans domi- 
nate an album where words are 
rendered moot in the face of luxu- 
rious grooves. Only one track 
checks in at under five minutes; 
three exceed seven. Like the best 
artists, .D’Angelo remains lost in 
the moment of his own making. 

— Jon Caramanica 


*x1/2 Michael Penn, MP4 
(DAYS SINCE A LOST TIME AC- 
CIDENT) (Epic). The Beaties and 
Phil Spector are the muses who 
dominate Michael Penn’s fourth 
album. And from the way he 
launches with the full-bore, reso- 
nant melodic pop of “Lucky One,” 
which openly struts those influ- 
ences, you know Penn isn’t out to 
hide his inspiration. Indeed, MP4 
is a familiar-sounding set that co- 
zily — and effectively — adds 
Penn’s younger brother, Chris, 
and his wife, Aimee Mann, for 
backing vocal duties on well-trod- 
den but sure-footed songs that 
were produced by Penn himself 
(with a little help from pro produc- 
er Brendan O’Brien on “Lucky 
One”). 

Still, you can’t help feeling 
cheated by the turgid turn of 
songs like “Whole Truth” and 
“Beautiful,” where rhythms lollop 
and melodies lack sparkle. And 
though this is a wordsmith’s 


(Michael Penn and Aimee 
Mann perform next Saturday, Feb- 


ruary 12, at the Somerville The- 
atre. Call 931-2000.) 


* 1/2 Enigma, THE SCREEN BE- 
HIND THE MIRROR (Virgin). The 
producer/conceptualizer behind 
Enigma, Romanian-born Michael 
Cretu, helped jump-start the Gre- 
gorian-chant craze of the early 
‘90s by combining liturgical drone 
with techno trance grooves and a 
vaguely. menacing style of art di- 
rection. He’s. been recycling. the 
formula ever since, and if you 
don’t.count the remixed .versions 
of the first two Enigma albums 
that were recycled for the project's 
third release, he hasn't come up 
with any new ideas in six years. 
He's not about to mess with his 
successful formula now. The 
offers the expected smoky 
trance beats and atmospheric stu- 
dio gloss that hypnotized buyers 
into sucking 25 million units of 
Enigma product off the shelves in 
the ’90s. This is music for 
people who wouldn’t be caught 


** 1/2 Victor Caiderone, E=VC2 
(Tommy Boy). Victor Caiderone, 
a soulful and sexy house-music 
DJ who first gained attention as a 
remixer of Madonna singles, here 
creates his first CD-length DJ 
session. Unfortunately for those 
who expect a club DJ to state his 
case through the acrobatics of ac- 
tual mixing, Calderone leaves 
aside the entire world of mixing 
surprise, preferring here to 
arrange his music rather than im- 
provise on it. Still, he does deeply 
know house’s taste. Thus the joy- 
ous onrush of house's ecstatic 
side flows and flashes in Veroni- 
ca’s “Someone To Hold,” the Hy- 
perdelics’ tribal “Are You Ready,” 


of the 1987 classic “Do It Property,” 
a collaboration between himself 
and master house DJ Peter 
Rauhoter. Still, it's disappointing to 
find a DJ with as rich and massive a 
sound as Caliderone has exhibited 
in his 12-inch singles devoting his 
first full-length DJ session to sound- 
ing more like Morales, Rauhofer, 
and Tenaglia than like himself. 

— Michael Freedberg 


*x*1/2 Goldie, INCREDIBLE 
SOUND OF DRUM ’N’ BASS (IN- 
Credible/Sony). The British label 
INCredible has hit upon a bank- 
able concept for a compilation se- 
ries: commission — English 
tastemakers to provide coffee- 
table chronicles of their respective 
musical scenes. Label 
chief/DJ/huckster Goldie has been 
tapped to trawl through his 12-inch 
collection to provide INCredible’s 
quasi-definitive history of 
drum.’n’ bass — which makes 


sense because the artist formerly.., 


known as Clifford Price was the 
brand name of this dance sub- 
genre in the period after his 1995 
debut, Timeless, brought hyper- 
breakbeats to the masses,. and 
before dozens of other studio 
recluses got into the game. In this 
two-CD survey of jungle’s fall and 
rise, Goldie’s selections are stur- 
dy, if slightly innocuous. Ostensibly 
to remind you that he’s under- 
ground and old-skool, he ignores 
obvious hits like his own smash 


BRANDED: Goldie brings his name and repackaging 
skills to Incredible Sound of Drum ’n’ Bass. 


licks from. Cari Orff's Carmina Bu- 
rana (“O Fortuna”) here and even 
gives the composer credit (or 
maybe the copyright lawyers are 
getting better at their jobs, who 
knows?). But what you get is a 

album of snooze 


lesser-known pre-’95 cuts 
(“Manslaughter’ and “Terminator’). 

The compilation gets by with a 
little help from familiar friends like 
Roni Size, Grooverider, and vari- 





ists like DJ Wally and Square- 
pusher. Ultimately, /NCredible 
Sound of Drum ’n’ Bass is less a 
study in drum ’n’ bass and more a 
demonstration of what Goldie 
does best: repackage the work of 
other artists under his own name. 

— Patrick Bryant 


*x* Krust, CODED LANGUAGE 
(Talkin’ Loud). In the video for 
“Coded Language,” a 
drum '‘n’ bass collaboration be- 
tween the crusty-afro’d Krust and 
the even crustier poetry slammer 
Saul Williams that's actually got- 
ten some airtime on BET, Krust 
plays the mad scientist and 
Williams the black Moses. The 
single, from Krust’s Coded Lan- 
guage CD, is about as un-Puffy as 
hip-hop-derived music gets, with 
Williams breaking down the con- 
nection “between the diasporic 
community and its drum-woven 
past,” reminding us of our “re- 
sponsibility to 


uplift the con- 


and Imperial Stormtrooper laser- 
fire sound effects. But with the ex- 
ception of Williams's word slinging 
and his kinetic, transatlantic dia- 
logue (which on the album 
amounts to a spellbinding eight 
minutes that reconciles poetry, 
hip-hop, and breakbeat science); 
Coded Language falters and de- 
grades into a bombastic, one- 
sided shouting match. 

— Michael Endeiman 


x* Nicholas Payton, 
NICK@NIGHT (Verve). This..is 
New Orleans—raised trumpet vir- 
tuoso Payton's slickest album. Its 
13 compositions lean more toward 
fusion .and.an update ofthe clas- 
sic “cool” sound than toward the 
gritty hard bop and street-corner 
jazz that have been his forte — 
especially-on his Grammy-winning 
1997 collaboration Doc Cheatam 
& Nicholas Payton. Nonetheless, 
“Captain Crunch (Meets the Cere- 
al Killer)” brings his hard-soloing 
aesthetic to the fore, blending airy 
melodies with turns like a trum- 
pet/sax rumble and Anthony Won- 
sey's fleet.bursts of fiery piano. 
Time and again it’s the solos that 
snap otherwise pretty but drowsy 
compositions like “Prince of the 
Night” to your attention. Other- 
wise, Payton’s concentration -on 
sweet molasses writing and mak- 
ing his horn purr too often has 
things turning limpid. In fact, the 
only signposts for his trademark 
Crescent City growl are “Interlude 
#1” and “Interlude #2,” excerpts 
from jams roughly a minute long, 
and the brass-knuckled bopper 
“Blacker Black’s Revenge.” Proof 
that too much “Exquisite Tender- 
ness,” as the CD's penultimate 
track is titled, can be dull. 
— Ted Drozdowski 
(The Nicholas Payton Quintet 
plays Scullers February 17 and 
18. Call 562-4111.) 


** Dr. John, DUKE ELEGANT 
(Blue Note). Oh goody, another 
Ellington tribute. Actually, this one 
seemed promising, since Dr. 


ant groove, the result rarely 
sounds like more than near-jazz, 
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8:00 (5) Flubber (movie). Robin Williams plays the famous 


boats are either right-handed or left-handed. We've got 
one left-handed boat in town, and that's the one they 
showed. It's Wayne Cannon's boat.” Wiseman always hits 
home. To be repeated on Saturday at 3:30:p.m. on Chan- 
nel 44. (Until 1:30 a.m.) 

9:00 (4) The 49th Annual Miss USA Pageant. Compiete- 
ly at random, we predict (sight unseen) a victory for Miss 
Arizona. And if we're wrong, nobody cares. (Until 11 p.m.) 
10:00 (44) Digital Divide: Virtual Diversity. The two-part 


3:00 (4) Basketball. Texas versus 
UMass. 

3:30 (44) Belfast, Maine. Repeated 
from Friday at 9'p.m. (Until 8 p.m.) 
8:00 (4) The Rock (movie). Ex-con 
Sean Connery leads a counter-as- 
sault on.Alcatraz to stop a bunch of 
terrorists from launching nerve gas 
at San Francisco. With Nicolas Cage 
and Ed Harris. (Until 11 p.m.) 

8:00. (44) ChryslerNabisco Mas- 
terpiece Theatre: Bramwell Five, part four. Repeated from 
last week. Ho-hum. Robert opens a high-toned practice 
and marries Mrs. Castogan. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:50 (2) Cocoon (movie). Don Ameche, Maureen Staple- 


Gwen Verdon star in Ron Howard's 1985 tale of a collec- 
tion of Florida senior citizens who discover the Fountain of 
Youth and turnin their AARP cards. To be repeated on 
“Sunday at 1 p.m. (Until 11:50 p.m.) 

wuiiptan aut conan A Hymn for Alvin Ailey. in- 
wa ee Hymn. (Until mid- 
night.) 

11:50 (2) Sidney Poitier: One Bright Light. Repeated 
from last week. A Poitier bio hosted by his in the Heat of 
the ‘Night co-star Lee Grant. Featuring interviews with 
Poitier and his friends, plus clips from The Defiant Ones, 
Lilies of the Field, and more. (Until 12:50a.m.) 
1:00 a.m. (2) Mystery: Touching Evil Two, part four. Re- 
peated from Thursday at 9 p.m. 


SUNDAY 

Noon (5) Basketball. Notre Dame versus Pitt. 

aR vOn trove). Repeated hom Saturday at &:50 
p.m. 

2:00 (38) Murder in New Hampshire (movie). The Pam 
Smart saga, starring Helen Hunt, Chad Allen, Howard 
Hessman, and Ken Howard. Teacher hires student to mur- 
der husband. Gets caught. Hey, speaking of New Hamp- 
shire: why doesn’t Massachusetts reschedule its primary 
for, say, January 21 so the candidates aren't obligated to 
start the presidential campaign on a conservative note to 
pander to the Granite State and lowa. Y'know, people who 
aren't Bible-thumping, racist, opossum-breathed, gun nuts 
need a president too. (Until 4 p.m.) 

3:00 (2) Christmas in Connecticut (movie). Not to men- 
tion February. Barbara Stanwyck hosts a nightmare Christ- 
mas in this 1945 comedy. With Dennis Morgan and Syd- 
ney Greenstreet. (Until 4:45 p.m.) 

8:00 (7) Face Off (movie). A 1997 John Woo thriller about 
an FBI agent who has plastic surgery so he can fool a bad 
guy's brother into divulging secrets. Starring John Travolta, 
Nicolas Cage, and Joan Alien. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) HoughtonMifflinToyota Masterpiece Theatre: 
Madame Bovary, part one. Frances O’Connor stars as 
Emma Bovary in this adaptation of Gustave Flaubert’s sor- 
did tale of infidelity and boredom in 1830s provincial 
France. Sense and Sensibilitys Greg Wise plays bachelor 
#2. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Missing Pieces (movie). James Coburn plays a 
rancher and widower who heads for Mexico after his son's 
death is declared a suicide. Want to bet it isn't? (Until 11 


p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Cat People. Not the Simone Simon movie that 
aired last week but a program about people and their cats. 
drew Lloyd Webber (whose cat probably hates him). (Until 
10 p.m.) 

10:00 (44) No Hair Day. The first of a set of indie films to 
air in this time slot. Three breast-cancer survivors who lost 
their hair to chemo have their portraits taken by Cambridge 
photographer (and Phoenix contributor and friend) Elsa 
Dorfman. The revealing session was filmed by Bob Burns, 
who came along as one of the women’s husbands. See 
“State of the Art,” on page 4 of Eight Days a Week. (Until 
11 p.m.) 

10:30 (2) Mystery: Touching Evil Two, part four. Repeated 
from Thursday at 9 p.m. 


MONDAY 

7:30 (7) Jeopardy. It's college-championships week. (Until 
8 p.m.) 

8:00 (5) Mary and Rhoda (movie). he ham son he 


their roles from the old MTM shows, complete with grown 


| 





children. (Until 10 p.m.) 


and intrigue in a luxury hotel during World War Il. Starring 
Mark McGann, Julia St. John, Michael Siberry, and Susan 
Hampshire. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) The American Experience: Hoover Dam. Peter 
Coyote narrates the story of how they built the gargantuan 
concrete wall that watered the Southwest and helped 
make moisture the object of regional rivairy for all time. 
(Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) JohnDeereBacardi Masterpiece Theatre: 
Madame Bovary, part one. Repeated from Sunday at 9 
p.m. 

10:00 (2) Duke Ellington's Washington. A look back at 
DC before the Harlem Renaissance — when Duke Elling- 
ton, Cab Calloway, Langston Hughes, Pearl Bailey, Ella 
Fitzgerald, and Louis Armstrong lit up the “black Broad- 
way.” Plus a look at the 1968 Washington riots that de- 
stroyed the old neighborhood. Hendrick Smith narrates. 
(Until 11. p.m.) 


TUESDAY 
8:00 (2) Secrets of Lost Empires: Pharaoh's Obelisk, In 
1994, a Nova team tried to raise a 40-ton stone monument 
in the Egyptian desert — and failed. Tonight, they try again. 
To be repeated on Thursday at 8 p.m. on Channel 44, and 
again on Thursday at midnight on Channel 2. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (44) The Odyssey of Captain Healy. As: part of 
Black History Month they've uncovered another white per- 
son who was really black — in this case, Hell-Roaring Mike 
Healy, a 19th-century US military sea captain who pre- 
tended to be Irish. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Nova: Trillion Dollar Bet. The story of two Nobel. 
Prize-winning mathematicians who made lots of money 
by applying rational science to stock trading — and pan- 
icked the world’s markets in the process. To be repeated 
on Thursday at 9 p.m. on Channel 44, and again on Thurs- 
day at 1 a.m.on Channel 2. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) The American 


BY CLIF GARBODEN 





niversary edition from Harvard's Bright Arena, and featur- 
ing Oksana Baiul, Maya Usova and Evgeny Platov, Tiffany 
and Johnnie Stiegler, and the legendary Protopopovs 
(who must be about 85 by now). (Until 9 p.m.) 

"9:00 (4) A Vision of Murder (movie). First waitress Melis- 
sa Gilbert “sees” murders before they occur in this 2000 
TV-movie; then she discovers she's the next victim. Hap- 
pens all the time. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Great Old Amusement Parks. Revisiting the 
golden days of Rye, New York's Playland, Holiday World in 
Santa Claus, Indiana, and the Santa Cruz Beach Board- 
walk. (Until 10 p.m.) 

10:00 (44) A Circus Season: Travels with Tarzan. A nice 
documentary following the family-run Tarzan Zerbini Circus 
during its 1996 season on the road. To be repeated on Fri- 
day at 1 a.m: on Channel 2. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 

1:00 a.m. (2) The American Experience: Gold Fever. Re- 
peated from Tuesday at 9 p.m. 


THURSDAY 

8:00 (44) Secrets of Lost Empires: Pharaoh's Obelisk. 
Repeated from Tuesday at 8 p.m. 

8:30 (2) Basic Black: Adultery. The topic is marital fidelity 
and the lack thereof in the African-American community. 
Psychiatrist Jessica Henderson gives the tour. (Until 9 
p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Mystery: Touching Evil Two, part five. Creegan 
(Robson Green) falls for a woman accused of kidnapping 
her baby back after she brokered it to a new home. (Until 
10 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Nova: Trillion Dollar Bet. Repeated from Tuesday 
at 9 p.m. 

Midnight (2) Secrets of Lost Empires: 
Obelisk. Repeated from Tuesday at 8 p.m. 
1:00 a.m. (2) Nova: Trillion Dollar Bet. Repeated from 
Tuesday at 9 p.m. 


The 525th line. We have seen the future of navel gazing, 
and Barbarella has nothing to worry about. A few years 
back, we stayed up to 3 a.m. and watched an early 
episode of Xena: Warrior Princess for a goof and it turned 
out to be an international phenomenon. So we figured, 
why not? Sunday afternoon at 1 o'clock on the WB 
(Channel 56), check out Cleopatra 2525, the Sam 
Raimi/Robert Tapert replacement for the defunct Her- 
cules series. Of course, the show’s title alludes to Zager 
& Evans's unlikely 1969 pop hit “In the Year 2525,” a re- 
working of which serves as the Cleopatra theme. That's 
fitting. It's a stupid song. To be blunt, Cleopatra 2525 is no 
Xena. Here's the set-up. in the year 2001, a blonde strip- 
per stage-named Cleopatra — played by Jennifer Sky 
from General Hospital — falls into a coma during her 
boob job, is inexplicably preserved for centuries, and 
wakes up in the year 2525. By this point in history, life on 
earth has become pretty grim. The surface is ruled by an 
evil flying robot-named Bailey (or possibly Bay Leaves; 
it's difficult to understand dialogue nuances over all the 
sonic blasts in the background). Humans live under- 
ground. So do the- Betrayers, who are evil robots dis- 
guised as humans. So do friendly robots and bands of 
rebel mutants. It's all a complex and confusing society 
that apparently involves no commerce, traditional family 
structure, or lunch options. But that doesn’t matter. Most- 
ly this half-hour of action focuses on Cleopatra and her 
new friends, two cartwheeling warrior princesses in mini- 
skirts, halter tops, and platiorm shows named Hel and 
Sarge — played by Gina Torres, who was a pirate queen 
in Hercules, and Victoria Pratt, who played an Amazon 
queen in Xena and who's also starred in a lot of fitness 
videos. A typical Cleopatra 2525 script goes like this: 
“Look out!” Pow! Pow! Boom! Ka-pow! “Look out!” Zap, 
zap, zap! Sort of like Tank Girl without the plot or the kan- 
garoos. You get the idea. Not a lot of character develop- 
ment. Cleopatra 2525 does address the question: what if 
the future of the human race depended on the Spice 
Girls? But we weren't really wondering about that. 


Pharaoh's 





8:00 (44) The Grand. An 18-part British series about life 
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week are for Friday February 4 through Thurs- 
day February 10. Film times often change with 
little notice, so please call the theater before 
heading out. Complete film-schedule informa- 
tion is always available on the Boston Phoenix 
Web site at http://www.bostonphoenix.com/ 


boston 


@ ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140), 214 Har- 
vard Ave. 

Please call for times. 

isn’t She Great 

Next Friday 


@ CHER! (536-2870), 50 Dalton St. 
Scream 3: noon, 1, 3, 4, 7, 7:40, 10, 10:40 
Angela's Ashes: 12:15, 3:20, 6:40, 9:40 
The Hurricane: 12:30, 3:40, 7:20, 10:20 


@ COPLEY PLACE (266-1300), 100 Hunt- 
ington Ave. 

No shows before noon on Sun. except where 
noted. 

The Green Mile: 1:10, 5, 8:40 

Next Friday: 12:10, 3:10, 6:20, 8:50 
isn’t She Great: 1, 3:50, 7:10 

Eye of the Beholder: 11:40 a.m., 2:10, 4:40, 
7:20, 9:50 

Any Given Sunday: 9:20 

Down to You: 10:50 a.m., 12:50, 2:50, 4:50, 
6:50, 9 

Supernova: 9:40 

Girl, interrupted: 12:30, 3:20, 6:10, 9:10 
The End of the Affair: 11:00 am., 1:30, 4, 
6:30, 10 

The Cider House Rules: noon, 3, 6, 9:30 
Galaxy Quest: 11:10 a.m., 1:40, 4:10, 6:40, 
10:10 

Stuart Little: 11:20 a.m., 1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 
8:30 

Toy Story 2: 10:30 a.m., 1:50, 4:20, 7 


@ MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Omni Theatre 
(723-2500), Science Park, Boston. Tickets 
$7.50, $5.50 for ages 3-11 and seniors; Tues.- 
Wed. at 7 p.m. or later, $5, $3 for ages 3-11 


@ NICKELODEON (424-1500), 606 Comm. 
Ave. 

A Map of the World: 1:40, 4:30, 7:30, 10:15 
Cradle Will Rock: 1:30, 4:20, 7, 9:50 
Magnolia: 1, 4:55, 8:55 

Snow Falling on Cedars: 1:20, 4:40, 7:20, 
10:10 

The Talented Mr. Ripley: 1:10, 4:10, 7, 10 


brookline 


@ CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500), Rie. 9 and 
Hammond St. 

Play It to the Bone: 9:25 

Girl, interrupted: 1:40, 4:20, 7, 9:35 

Any Given Sunday: 1:30, 4:45, 8 

Anna and the King: 1:15, 4:15 7:30 

Liberty Heights: 1:45, 4:30, 7:15, 9:45 

Toy Story 2: 1:50, 4:10, 7:20 


@ CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040), Cleveland 
Circle. 

Please call for times. 

Scream 3 

Eye of the Beholder 

Down to You 

Angela’s Ashes 

The Hurricane 

The Talented Mr. Ripley ~ 


@ COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500), 290 
Harvard St. 

The Emperor and the Assassin: 1:30, 4:45, 
8; Fri-Sat, 11:15 

Mr. Death: 3:15, 5:30, 10; Fri-Sun., Tues.- 
Thurs., 7:30; Sat., 1 

My Breakfast with Blassie: Fri.-Sat., mid- 
night 

WGBH’s “Culture Shock: Hollywood Cen- 
sored”: Sun., noon 

Some Like It Hot: Mon., 7:30 


@ BRATTLE (876-6837), 40 Brattle St., Har- 
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North By Northwest: Fri-Sat, 4, 7, 9:50; 


Sat., 1:15 

The Gold Rush: Sun., 1, 4:20,8 

The Navigator: Sun., 2:45, 6, 9:35 
Camille Claudel: Mon., 4:30, 8 
Damned If You Don’t: Tues., 4:30, 7:30 
“Black & White & Short”: Tues., 6, 9:15 
Dogma: Wed., 3, 7:30 

Last Night: Wed., 5:30, 9:50 

Full Contact: Thurs., 7:30 

God of Gamblers’ Return: Thurs., 5, 9:30 


@ FRESH POND MALL (661-2900), 168 
Alewife Brook Parkway 

Scream 3: 12:10, 1:30, 2:50, 4:30, 6:50, 7:30, 
10:10 

isn’t She Great: 12:20, 4:40, 9:10 

Eye of the Beholder: 12:40, 3:20, 7:20, 9:40 
Down to You: 12:30, 3, 5:10, 7:40, 9:50 

Next Friday: 12:50, 3:10, 5:20, 7:50, 10:20 
Snow Falling on Cedars: 1:20, 4:10, 7:10, 
10 

Galaxy Quest: 1:10, 3:40, 6:20, 9 

Stuart Little: noon, 2:10, 4:20, 6:30, 8:40 
The Green Mile: 1, 4:50, 8:30 

Toy Story 2: 2:30, 7 


@ HARVARD SQUARE (864-4580), 10 
Church St. 

No shows after 10:30 on Fri., Sun.-Thurs. 
Angela's Ashes: 12:15, 3:30, 6:45, 10 

The Hurricane: 12:30, 3:45, 7, 10:15 

The Talented Mr. Ripley: noon, 12:45, 3:15, 
4:30, 6:30, 8, 9:45, 11 

The End of the Affair: 1:15, 4, 7:15, 9:30 
Rocky Horror Picture Show: midnight 


@ KENDALL SQUARE CINEMA (494-9800), 
One Kendall Sq. 

No shows before 1:30 on Fri., Mon.-Thurs. 
Mr. Death: 12:30, 2:40, 5, 7:10, 9:20 
Topsy-Turvy: 11:40 a.m., 3, 6:30, 9:50 

The Third Miracle: 10 

Titus: 11:30 a.m., 2:50, 6:10, 9:30 

Girl, interrupted: 11:50 a.m., 2:25, 5:10, 
7:40, 10:15 

Magnolia: noon, 4, 8 

All About My Mother: 12:10, 2:35, 4:55, 
7:15, 9:40 

Cradle Will Rock: 12:20, 3:45, 7 

The Cider House Rules: 11:35 a.m., 2:15, 
4:50, 7:30, 10:10; No 7:30 on Wed. 

Boys Don’t Cry: 11:45 a.m., 2:10, 4:45, 7:20, 
9:55 


suburbs 


@ ARLINGTON, Capitol (781-648-4340), 204 
Mass. Ave. 

No shows before noon on Fri., Mon.-Thurs. 
Tumbleweeds: 11:30 a.m., 1:30, 3:30, 5:35, 
7:45, 9:55° >" 

Anna and the King: 11:45 a.m., 2:45, 5:45, 
8:45 

The Sixth Sense: 5:15, 7:30, 10 

Sweet and Lowdown: 11:35 a.m., 1:35, 3:35, 
5:40, 7:50, 10:05 

Bicentennial Man: 11:30 a.m., 2 

Mansfield Park: 11:40 a.m., 2:05, 4:55, 7:20, 
9:40 

Being John Malkovich: 4:45, 7:05, 9:30 
Pokémon: 11:25 a.m., 1:20, 3:15 


@ BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (978-927- 
3677), 286 Cabot St. 

The World Is Not Enough: Fri.-Sat., Mon.; 
5:15, 8; Sat., 2 

Tumbleweeds: Tues.-Thurs., 5:30, 8; Wed., 2 


@ BRAINTREE, General Cinema (781-848- 
1070), South Shore Plaza 

Semen Se 1, EM 4, 6:15, 7.6, 10; 
Fri.-Sat., 11 

Eye of the Beholder: 1:20, 4:30, 7:30; Fri.- 
Sat., 10:30; Sun.-Thurs., 10 

isn’t She Great: 1:15, 4, 7:15, 9:30 

Angela's Ashes: noon, 3:15, 6:30, 9:40 

The Hurricane: 12:15, 3:30, 6:40, 9:45 

The Talented Mr. Ripley: 12:45, 3:45, 6:50, 
9:50 

Stuart Little: 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:40 

The Green Mile: 1, 5, 9 

Toy Story 2: noon, 2:15, 4:30, 7 


@ BURLINGTON, General Cinema |-X (781- 
229-9200), Middlesex Turnpike, off Rie. 128 
Exit 32B 

Scream 3: 12:45, 1:30, 3:30, 4:15, 6:45, 7:30, 
9:30, 10:10 


zy Cox and Parker 


Eye of the Beholder: 1:15, 3:45, 7:25, 9:50 
isn't She Great: 12:40, 6:50 

Down to You: 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 9:45 

The Hurricane: 12:35, 3:45, 6:50, 10 

Girl, interrupted: 1, 4:10, 7:05, 9:55 

The Talented Mr. Ripley: 12:30, 3:35, 6:55, 
10:05 

Galaxy Quest: 12:55, 3:25, 7:15, 9:40 
Stuart Little: 12:30, 2:35, 4:45, 7, 9:15 

The Green Mile: 3, 9:15 


@ CLINTON, The Last Strand Cinema and 
Drafthouse (978-365-5500), 58 High St. 

Any Given Sunday: Fri-Sat., 7:15; Tues.- 
Thurs., 7:30 

Biceritennial Man: Sun., 6 


@ DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Sony The- 
atres (978-750-9019), 100 Independence 


Way 

Scream 3: 11:30 a.m., 12:15, 1, 1:45, 2:30, 
3:15, 4, 4:45, 5:30, 6:15, 7, 7:45, 8:30, 9:15, 
10, 10:45 

Next Friday: 12:50, 3:45, 6:45, 9:50 
isn’t She Great: 11:55 a.m., 2:25, 5, 7:20 
Eye of the Beholder: 11:35 a.m., 2:15, 4:55, 
7:35, 10:35 

Down to You: 12:05, 2:40, 5:10, 8, 10:30 
Angela's Ashes: 11:45 a.m., 3, 6:20, 10:10 
The End of the Affair: 12:45, 3:25, 6:30, 9:20 
The Hurricane: 12:20; 3:35, 6:50, 9:35, 10:20 
Girl, interrupted: 1:15, 4:10, 7:10, 10:25 
Supernova: 10:05 

Magnolia: noon, 4:15, 8:20 

Snow Falling on Cedars: 9:35 

The Talented Mr. Ripley: 12:35, 3:55, 7:30, 
10:40 

Galaxy Quest: 1:30, 4:05, 6:40, 9:40 

The Cider House Rules: 12:25, 3:10, 6:25, 
9:25 

Any Given Sunday: 6:10, 9:45 

Stuart Little: 12:30, 1:35, 2:55, 3:50, 5:20, 
7:40, 10:15 

The Green Mile: 12:10, 4:30, 9 

Toy Story 2: 11:40 a.m., 2:05, 4:40, 7:05 


@ DEDHAM, Community Theatre (781-326- 
1463), 580 High St. 


Magnolia: 12:45, 4:20, 8 
The Cider House Rules: 1:15, 4, 6:45, 9:10 


@ DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (781-326-4955), 
950 Providence St. 

Please call for times. 

Scream 3 

isn’t She Great 


@ FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema (508- 
628-4400), 22 Flutie Pass, off Worcester Rd., 
Rte 9 

No shows after 10:15 on Sun.-Thurs. 

Scream 3: 12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 3:30, 4:30, 5:30, 
6:30, 7:30, 8:30, 9:30, 10:30, 11:30 

isn’t She Great: 2:10, 4:40, 7:20, 9:50 
Angela’s Ashes: 12:20, 3:50, 7:10, 10:20 
The End of the Affair: 1:30, 4, 7:20, 10 

Play It to the Bone: 1:50 

Down to You: 1:30, 4, 6:50, 9:15 

The Hurricane: 1:10, 4:40, 8 

Supernova: 10 

Snow Falling on Cedars: 12:50, 4:10, 7:40, 
10:30 

Any Given Sunday: 1, 4:40, 8:10 

The Talented Mr. Ripley: 1:45, 5, 8:15 
Stuart Little: 12:50, 3, 5:10, 7:15, 9:30 

Anna and the King: 4:30, 7:50 

The Green Mile: 12:30, 4:20, 8:30 

Toy Story 2: 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:30 


@ HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (781-749- 
1400), 65 Main St. 

The Cider House Rules: Fri.-Sat., 7, 9:35; 
Sat.-Sun., 1:30, 4:15; Sun.-Thurs., 7:30 


@ LEXINGTON, Flick (781-861-6161), 1794 
Mass. Ave. 

Snow Falling on Cedars: 6:45; Sat.-Sun., 1, 
3:45 

Cradle Will Rock: 9:30 

The Cider House Rules: 7, 9:30, Sat.-Sun., 
1:10, 3:55 
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in Some Like It Hot, at the Coolidge Corner. 


@ MAYNARD, Fine Arts Theatre (978-897- 


8100), 19-21 Summer St. 


The Green Mile: Fri.-Sun., 7:30; Sat.-Sun., 2; 


Mon.-Thurs., 7:15 
The World Is Not Enough: Fri.-Sun., 7:30; 
Sat.-Sun., 2; Mon.-Thurs., 7:15 


Any Given Sunday: Fri.-Sun., 7:30; Sat.- 


Sun., 2; Mon.-Thurs., 7:15 


@ NATICK, Sony Theatres (781-237-5840), 


Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

Being John Malkovich: 1, 3:45, 6:30, 9:15 
Eye of the Beholder: 2, 5, 7:30, 10:15 
Girl, Interrupted: 1:45,.4:30, 7:15, 10 
Magnolia: 12:45, 4:45, 8:45 

Galaxy Quest: 1:15, 4, 6:45, 9:30 

The Cider House Rules: 1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:45 


@ NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room (978- 
462-3456), 82 State St. 

Topsy-Turvy: Fri., 7; Sat., 1:30, 4:50, 8:10; 
Sun.-Thurs., 7; Sun., 3:40 


@ NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964- 
6060), 1296 Washington St. 

No shows before noon on Fri., Mon.-Thurs. 
Magnolia: 12:30, 4:20, 8 

Topsy-Turvy: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 1, 4:10, 7:30: 
Sat.-Sun., 11:20 a.m., 2:40, 6, 9:20 

The End of the Affair: 11 a.m., 1:40, 4:10, 
7:10, 9:25 

Cradle Will Rock: 1:10, 4, 6:45, 9:25 

The Cider House Rules: 10:50 a.m., 1:20, 4, 
6:35, 9:20 

All About My Mother: 11:40 a.m., 2, 4:20, 7, 
9:15 


@ QUINCY, Quincy Cinema (773-5700), 
1585 Hancock St. 

Please call for times 

Scream 3 

Eye of the Beholder 

Down to You 

Next Friday 

Girl, Interrupted 

The Hurricane 

Stuart Little 


@ RANDOLPH, Showcase Cinema (781-963- 
5600), Rte. 139. 

Please call for times. 

Scream 3 

isn't She Great 

Eye of the Beholder 

Down to You 

Angela’s Ashes 


@ REVERE, Showcase Cinema (781-286- 
1660), Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 
Please call for times. 


Eye of the Beholder 

Play it to the Bone: Fri.-Sat. only 
Angela's Ashes 

Down to You 


The Green Mile 
Deuce Bigalow 
Toy Story 2 


@ SALEM, Museum Place Cinemas (978- | 


744-3700), Church St. at East India Sq. 
Man on the Moon: 4:15, 7:10, 9:40 
Being John Malkovich: 9:15 

The World Is Not Enough: 4, 8:45 
Supernova: 6:45; Fri.-Sun., 1:30 
Double Jeopardy: 4:45, 7 

Pokémon: Fri.-Sun., 12:45, 2:45 


|... Tarzan: Fri.-Sun.,.1:15 


@ SOMERVILLE, Sony Theatres (628-7000), 
35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 
Scream 3: 12:40, 2:20, 3:10, 4:50, 6:30, 7:30, 
9:40, 10:20 

Eye of the Beholder: 1:50, 4:10, 7:50, 10:30 
isn't She Great: 9:10 

Next Friday: 1:20, 4:20, 6:50, 9:30 

The Talented Mr. Ripley: 1, 4, 7, 10 

Down to You: 1:10, 3:30, 5:40, 8:10, 10:40 
Angela's Ashes: 12:20, 3:20, 6:20, 9:20 
The Hurricane: 12:30, 3:40, 6:40, 9:50 
Galaxy Quest: 2, 4:40, 7:20, 10:10 

Stuart Little: 1:30, 3:50, 6:10, 8:45 

The Green Mile: 1:40, 5:20, 9 

Toy Story 2: 12:50, 2:50, 5, 7:10 


@ SOMERVILLE THEATRE (625-5700), 55 
Davis Sq. 

Mansfield Park: 12:50, 3:05, 5:20, 7:35, 9:55 
Any Given Sunday: Fri., Mon., Wed.-Thurs., 
1:15, 4:30, 7:45 

Man on the Moon: 1:45, 4:30, 7:25, 10:05 
Dogma: 1:10, 4:05, 7:10, 9:50 

Being John Malkovich: 12:55, 3:10, 5:25, 
7:40, 10 


M@ STOUGHTON, Cinema Pub (781)-344- 
4566), 807 Washington St. 
Supernova: Fri.-Sat., 7, 9; Mon.-Tues., 7:15 


@ WALTHAM, Embassy Cinema (781-893- 
2500), 16 Pine St. 

Boondock Saints: 1:30, 4, 6:40, 9:10 

Girl, interrupted: 1, 3:40, 6:30, 9:15 

Galaxy Quest: 1:40, 4:30, 7, 9:20 

Boys Don't Cry: 1:20, 4:10, 6:45, 9:25 
Mansfield Park: 1:10, 3:50, 6:35, 9 

Being John Malkovich: 1:45, 4:20, 6:55, 
9:30 


@ WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater 1 & 2 (781- 
335-2777), Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 
Being John Malkovich: 7, 9:15 

Man on the Moon: 9 

Double Jeopardy: 6:45; Sat.-Sun., 4 
Pokémon: Sat.-Sun., 12:45, 3,5 


, Tarzan: Sat.-Sun., 1:15 


@ WEYMOUTH, North Weymouth 10 (781- 
337-5840), Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mail 

No shows before 3:30 on Fri., Tues.-Thurs. 
Scream 3: 12:15, 1, 3:50, 4:15, 6:55, 7:20, 
9:30, 9:50 

Eye of the Beholder: 12:50, 4:30, 7:05, 9:35 
Down to You: 12:45, 3:55, 6:50, 9:15 

The Hurricane: 1:15, 4:20, 7:50 

Snow Falling on Cedars: 9:40 

The Talented Mr. Ripley: 12:40, 3:45, 6:45, 
9:45 

Galaxy Quest: 12:20, 2:30, 4:45, 7:10, 9:30 
Stuart Little: noon, 2, 4, 6:15, 8:30 

The Green Mile: 12:05, 3:50, 7:40 

Toy Story 2: noon, 2:25, 4:40, 7 


@ WOBURN, Showcase (781-933-5138), 
Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 

Please call for times. 

Scream 3 

isn’t She Great 

Eye of the Beholder 

Angela's Ashes 


FEMMES FATALES I: Marilyn Monroe and, uh, Jack Lemmon try to knock ’em dead 


| Down to You 
End of the Afar 
| Girl, interrupted 


The Hurricane 
Galaxy Quest 
The Talented Mr. Ripley 


| The Cider House Rules 


Stuart Little 
The Green Mile 
Toy Story 2 


@ BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, 
ext. 319), Copley Sq., Baston. Unless other- 
wise.noted, all-films screen in the Rabb Lec- 
ture Hall and admission is free. 

— "A Rhapsody of Jazz”. Last Date: eflc 
Dolphy (1991), directed by Hans Hylkema, 
screens Mon., 6. 


@ HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 24 Quin- 
cy St, Cambridge. Tickets $6, $5 for seniors 
and students, free for ages 8 and under. 

— “DK/USA: Danish Filmmakers Look at 
Our America”: “Program 1” screens Fri., 7. 
“Program 2” screens Sat., 7. 

— The Humiliated (1998), directed by Jesper 
Jargil, screens Fri. and Sat., 9:30. Way Down 
East (1920), directed by D.W. Griffith, screens 
Sun., 7. Shame (1968), directed by Ingmar 
Bergman, screens Mon., 7. The Man with a 
Movie Camera (1928), directed by Dziga Ver- 
tov, screens Tues., 6:30. Topaze (1933), di- 
rected by Harry D’Abbadie D’Arrast, screens 
Wed., 8:30. 

— “Film in the Third Reich”: The Blue Light 
(1932), directed by Leni Riefenstahi, screens 
Mon., 9. Triumph of the Will (1936), directed 
by Leni Riefenstahl, screens Tues., 9. 

— “ttalian Cinema”: Germany Year Zero 
(1947), directed by Roberto Rossellini, 
screens Wed., 6:30 


@ MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, ext. 
300), 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$7, $6 for students and seniors unless other- 
wise noted. 

— “Films by Abbas Kiarostami’: Close-Up 
(1989), screens Fri., 6; Sat., noon. 

— “African Cinema 2000": Testamento 
(1998), directed by Francisco Manso, screens 
Fri. 8. Pléces d’identités (1998), directed by 
Mweze Ngangura, screens Wed., 6; Thurs., 8. 
— “Boston Fim Artists’: A Hero for Daisy 
(1999), directed by Mary Mazzio, screens 
Sat., 11 a.m. 

— “Art on Film”: Unorthodox Geometry 
(1998), The Making of Hand-E-Over 
(1998). both directed by Peter O'Neill and 
Marcin Gizycki, screen Sat., 2; Wed. 
6:30. 

— “Outstandingly Entertaining Short Films” 
screens Wed., 8. Same Old Song (1998), di- 
rected by Alain Resnais, screens Sat.; 3:45, 


@ NORTH END BRANCH LIBRARY (227- 
8135), 25 Parmenter St., Boston. Free. 

— Show Boat (1951), directed by George 
Sidney, screens Tues., 10:30 a.m.. 


@ ROXBURY COMMUNITY COLLEGE (923- 
9933), 1234 Columbus Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$5 


— Daughters of the Dust (1991), directed by 
Julie Dash, screens Fri., 7. 


@ SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY 
(268-0180), 646 East Broadway, South 


| Boston. Free. 

| — “The Sim Cinema Series”: The Belles of 
| St. Trinian’s (1954), directed by Frank Laun- 
| der, screens Thurs., 6. 
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** *xALL ABOUT MY MOTHER 
(1999). Only in the bent screen 
world of Pedro Almodévar do 
you find a movie plot like this. 
Manuela (Cecilia Roth), an ele- 
gant nurse, watches helplessly 
as her beloved teenage son 
Estéban (Eloy Azorin) is killed 


by an oncoming automobile. She | 


leaves Madrid for Barcelona to 
share the bad news with the 


father Estéban never knew — a | 
transvestite now known as Lola | 
(Toni Cantd). A histrionic gen- | 
der-bending prostitute who once | 
helps | 
Manuela, who in turn takes | 


roomed with Lola 


under her wing a young nun who 


ministers to the poor. The same | 
nun, it turns out, is pregnant by | 
the missing Lola. Meanwhile, the | 
nurse falls in with Huma (Marisa | 
Paredes), an actress who had | 


been one of Estéban’s-favorites. 


Commanding the stage as | 


Blanche du Bois in A Streetcar 


Named Desire, Huma is saddled | 


off stage with a girlfriend, Nina 


(Candela Pefia), who’s addicted | 


to heroin. Despite its whacked- 


out storyline, A/i About My | 
Mother is a love letter to women, | 
| and set in Thailand during the 
| mid 1800s, Andy Tennant’s 


actresses, and survivors of all 
shapes, sizes, and sexualities. 
In Almodévar’s 
rewrite of Streetcar, “the kind- 
ness of strangers” can truly heal, 
especially when those strangers 
are a family of women. Kendall 
Square, West Newton, suburbs. 

**1/2 ANGELA’S ASHES 
(1999). Frank 
Angela's Ashes, a memoir of 


growing up desperately poor | 


during the ’30s and ’40s in 


Limerick, is a litany of woes that | 


would be unbearable if not for 
the author's lyrical style, his flair 


kkkk 
kkk Good 
xk Middling 
* Bearable 
. A turkey 


Superb 





redemptive | 


McCourt’s | 


‘for irony and absurdity, and his 
balming bit of sentiment. These | 


are qualities that do not always 
translate well into film, however, 
and in this Alan Parker adapta- 
tion, the squalor, bitterness, and 


pain prove very photogenic — | 


cinematography passes for 
style, and McCourt’s grim child- 
hood becomes a cinematic cof- 
fee-table book of bittersweet 


anecdotes. There are some | 
powerful moments: the death of | Raiders) together. The team | 
| struggles to make the playoffs 
| and the coach’s leadership‘s ,| 


challenged, both on the sidelines - 


McCourt's infant sister while the 


family were still trying their luck | 
in the USA stings, and Frank’s | 


schoolday run-ins with severe 
masters crack with savage 


whimsy. But even the talented | 


Emily Watson as the benighted, 
indomitable Angela of the title 
makes no big impression, and 


the succession of young actors | 


who play Frank at various incar- 
nations have striking faces but 
are otherwise unmemorable. 


suburbs. 

**1/2 ANNA AND THE KING 
(1999). Based on Anna 
Leonowens’s memoirs (which 
also inspired Rodgers & 
Hammerstein's The King and /), 


sprawling screen adaptation has 
Hong Kong action star Chow 
Yun-fat as King Mongkut, the 
Siamese ruler looking to mod- 


| ernize his country without for- 


feiting its independence, and 
Jodie Foster as Anna, the dutiful 


British widow to whom he | 


entrusts the education of his 50- 
plus children. Naturally,.Anna 


and the monarch clash over | 
issues like slavery, polygamy, | 


and justice; it’s not till the politi- 
cal climate heats up that the two 


| set aside their ideological differ- 


ences and bond. Foster and 


| Chow spark an appreciable | 
| chemistry, though most of it is 


parlayed though a series of 


| painstakingly postured encoun- 
| ters. The exotic period sets are 


scrumptious to behold — in fact, 


| the whole film has a regal tex- 
| ture, but there’s little plot to 
| hang it all on. Chestnut Hill, 





Francisco Manso's Testamento 


AFRICAN CINEMA 2000 - 
THROUGH FEBRUARY 26: 
Testamento 

Fri., Feb. 4, at 8 pm 

Wed., Feb. 16, at 8 pm 

Francisco Manso directs this 
tale from Cape Verde. Claire 
Andrade Watkins will be present 
at screening. 


Piéces D'identités 
Wed., Feb. 9, at 6 pm 

Thurs., Feb. 10, at 8 pm 
Mweze Ngangura's film sports 
a zany cast of characters. 

Set in the vibrant African- 


émigré world of Europe. 


ABBAS KIAROSTAMI 
FEBRUARY 4-26 





Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 

xxx ANY GIVEN SUNDAY 
(1999). Think of Oliver Stone’s 
football fantasy as locker-room 
rendition of All About Eve, with 
Dennis Quaid as the loyal, aging 


quarterback, Jamie Foxx as his | 


cocky understudy, and Al Pacino 


| as the old-school coach holding | 
the team (the fictitious Miami | 
| Sharks, ostensibly fashioned 


after the NFL’s bad-boy Oakland 


by the flashy upstart QB and 


| from above by the franchise’s | 
brassy new owner (a wonderfully | 


bitchy Cameron Diaz). Foxx 


demonstrates a surprising range, | 


and Pacino toggles brilliantly 


| between tenacious warrior and | 
beleaguered once-was. Be sure | 


to stick around for the credits; 


| that’s when the film goes into OT 


Cheri, Harvard Square, Circle, .| and delivers the kicker. Copley | 


Place, Chestnut Hill, Somerville 
Theatre, suburbs. 


B 
***1/2 BEING JOHN MALKO- 
VICH (1999). Spike Jonze’'s 


effervescent and profound fea- | 
ture debut follows the brilliantly | 


byzantine screenplay by new- 


comer Charlie Kaufman in its | 


story of puppeteer Craig 
Schwartz (John Cusack), who's 


being bugged by wife Lotte | 
(Cameron Diaz) to get a job. | 
Craig becomes a file clerk, falls | 
for haughty co-worker Maxine | 


(Catherine Keener), and discov- 
ers a portal to John Malkovich's 
mind behind a file cabinet. He 


and Maxine scheme to sell tick- | 
ets. to John’s mind, but then | 


Lotte enters the portal and falls 
in love with Maxine, who falls in 


love with her thinking she’s | 


Malkovich — which incites Craig 


to drastic measures in one of the | 
most mind-boggling love quad- | 
rangles in the history of movies. | 


| MOVIE OF THE WEEK: The Big Tease (2000). Craig Ferguson, the British 


In the later going the film labors 
somewhat with contrivance, but 
it’s still one of the most philo- 


Continued on page 32 


Stubble Trouble in Outstandingly Entertaining Short Films 


Outstandingly Entertaining 
Short Films 

Wed., Feb. 9, at 8:00 pm 

Fri., Feb. 11, at 6:30 pm 

Includes a mix of short animation 
and live-action films. Reception 
and free prize giveaway on 
opening night, February 9th. 


Sponsored By: 


a ® 


Unorthodox Geometry and 
The Making of Hand-E-Over 
Sat., Feb. 5, at 2 pm 

Thurs., Feb. 10, at 6:30 pm 
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comedian from The Drew Carey Show, stars as a Glasgow hairdresser who wants 


sophically provocative screwball | £0 enter an international coiffing competition. Kevin Allen directs. Opens next 


Friday, February 11, at theaters to be announced. 


THE YEAR'S BEST 


YORK NEWSDAY «¢ Mike Clark, USA TODAY 








FILM! 


ORK DAIL NEWS 


hone nde n, NEV 


| (seshmcrus 
BEST PICTURE 


BEST DIRECTOR - MIKE LEIGH 
NEW YORK FILM CRITICS CIRCLE 


BEST ACTOR - JIM BROADBENT 
VENICE FILM FESTIVAL 


x 
<é ® 


LESLEY 


JIM ALLAN TIMOTHY 
BROADBENT CORDUNER SPALL MANVILLE 


Two documentaries on the work of 
Sculptor Ursula von Rydingsvard. 
Directors Peter O'Neill and Marcin 
Gizycki, as well as Ursula von 


Rydingsvard, will be present. 
Same Old Song 

Sat., Feb. 5, at 3:45 pm 

Alain Resnais brings us this French 
homage to the bittersweet musical 
dramas of Dennis Potter. 


Close-Up 

Fri., Feb. 4, at 6 pm 

Sat., Feb. 5, at 12 noon 
Fascinating mix of fiction and 
reality based on real events. “I 
think of all my films Close-Up is 
the best” (Kiarostami). 


A FILM BY 
MIKE LEIGH 


TOPsy-TURVY 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN & SO MUCH MORE 


TE AS suman AFL ER CAG? AC VLA 
ee Se nS 
cu GU GV OVE TFS CRS ML TANG "TSO CAS HE 
CCIQHES (REE SAE AF sae AA SMOG A PM ce EE USAR 


A Hero For Daisy 

Sat., Feb. 5, at 11 am 

Sat., Feb. 12, at 11 am 

Mary Mazzio's protrait of "Yale rowing 
legend Chris Ernst and her teams' 
action on Title IX. 


Films 


Sponsored By: 





FILM AT THE MFA 
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Continued from page 31 
comedies ever made. Arlington 
Capitol, Somerville Theatre, 
suburbs. 

*1/2 BICENTENNIAL MAN 
(1999). Where have you gone, 
Robin Williams? In this Chris 
Columbus adaptation of Isaac 
Asimov's 1976 short story, 
Williams plays a robot, Martin, 
who has a heart, one that is nur- 
tured and then rejected by the 
family he lives with. And so it 
goes and goes for some 200 
years, Martin spending the first 
180 behaving, if you can believe 
it, like a naive Forrest Gump. 
Finally, he wises up, some trite 
lessons are learned, and Martin 
turns into the lifeform known as 
Robin Williams, well-meaning, 
no longer very funny, and defi- 
nitely, even for children, a bore. 
Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 
***1/2 “BLACK & WHITE & 
SHORT.” The title says it all in 
this entry in the Brattle’s “Black 
& White & On the Edge” series. 
Included are Bruce Conner’s “A 
Movie” (1958), Gunvor Nelson’s 
“My Name is Oona” (1969), 
Peter Bokanowski’s “La femme 
qui se poundre,” and Jay 
Rosenbiatt’s “The Smell of 
Burning Ants.” Brattle. 

THE BLUE LIGHT (1932). Leni 


" Riefenstah! shot this romantic 


German entertainment (said to 
capture “Germanic mystical 
union with nature”) in the Alps, 
and it earned her the dubious 
distinction of being invited by 
Hitler to make films for the 
Nazis. Harvard Film Archive. 
**x*xBOYS DON’T CRY (1999). 
From the story of Brandon 
Teena — the young woman 
who, back in 1993 passed her- 
self off as a man in rural 
Nebraska for a few reckless, 
glorious years before being bru- 
tally raped and murdered — 
first-time director Kimberly 
Peirce has fashioned a harrow- 
ing yet often lyrical film. For bet- 
ter and worse, Peirce considers 
Brandon Teena a hero — a girl 
who transcended her crummy 
circumstances to make the life 
she wanted and was punished 
for it. Aided by a tremendous 
performance by Hilary Swank, 
Peirce and co-screenwriter Andy 
Bienen depict Brandon as 
Theima, Louise, and James 
Dean rolled into one — an 
American outlaw fearlessly 
crossing the gender frontier. 
Brandon's fatal mistake is to fall 
in love with Lana Tisdel (Chloé 
Sevigny), the.on-and-off girl- 
friend of one of the cons. And 
the film’s penchant for romanti- 
cizing Brandon and Lana is both 
its most audacious move and its 
biggest problem. Kendall 
Square, suburbs. 


Cc 

*x CAMILLE CLAUDEL (1989). 
Was Camille Claudel driven mad 
or was she crazy to begin with? 
You won't find out from this 
shapeless and incomprehensible 
biography of the ill-fated French 
sculptor. Cinematographer- 
turned-director Bruno Nuytten 
and his co-scenarist, Marilyn 
Goldin, have no clear vision of 
their subject or her work, and 
neither do they provide the basic 
information that would give the 
audience its bearings. You're left 
to guess what the characters’ 
relationships to one another are, 
and it’s never clear what draws 
Camille (isabelle Adjani) to 
Rodin (Gérard Depardieu), 
whether he influenced her or, as 
the movie suggests, used her to 
revive his flagging creativity. In 
sidestepping the issue of why 
Camille submerged herself in 
Rodin for 15 years, the film puts 
her in the easy role of the 
woman kept down, making non- 
sense of the independence it 
claims for her. Adjani gives an 
intense performance, though 
scene to scene you can’t tell 
what she’s playing. Brattle. 
*x*x*xTHE CIDER HOUSE 
RULES (1999). Lasse Hall- 
stré6m’s adaptation of the John 
Irving bestseller about abortion 
stars Michael Caine as Dr. 
Wilbur Larch, the patriarch of a 
pre-WW2 Maine orphanage who 
also performs illegal abortions. 
His protégé, aging orphan 
Homer Wells (Tobey Maguire), 
runs off with Wally (Paul Rudd) 
and Gandy (Charlize Theron), a 
young couple whose indiscre- 
tions led them to seek out the 
doctor's services. Homer works 
at Wally’s apple orchard, and 
when his friend heads off to war 
after Pearl Harbor, he and 
Candy are tempted by more than 
apples. Irving himself did the 
screenplay, which cuts out most 
of the novel’s pseudo- 
Dickensian excrescences while 
preserving its genuinely 
Dickensian spirit. When Larch 
says, “Good night, you kings of 
Maine, you princes of New 
England,” the lump raised in the 
throat is not resented. Copley 
Place, Kendall Square, West 
Newton, suburbs. 
*zkxxkxCLOSE-UP (1990). 


She @geecas 


Abbas Kiarostami’s thorniest 
exercise in the self-reflexive, art- 
imitates-life-and-vice-versa 
mode is also his most moving. 
Based on a true story, this pseu- 
do-documentary employs the 
actual participants in recounting 
how Hossain Sabzian, an unem- 
ployed dreamer, pretended to be 
the Iranian director Mohsen 
Makhmalbaf and ingratiated him- 
self into the trust and hospitality 
of a wealthy family, telling them 
he was going to put them in his 
next movie. As Sabzian is tried 
in court for fraud, the case is 
dramatized in spare flashbacks. 
Close-Up is both formally ele- 
gant and dramatically com- 
pelling, especially in a scene in 
which Sabzian persists in his 
imposture, eloquently relating 
his aesthetic ideals while served 
breakfast in his victims’ living 
room, even though he knows 
and they know and we know that 
the gig is up and the cops are on 
the way. Why did he do it? 
Sabzian’s explanations — the 
desire for respect, the compul- 
sion to play a role, the need to 
express inner pain — sound 
more and more like those of any 
director justifying his profession, 
and the film transcends its Six 
Degrees of Separation shaggy- 
dog status and becomes an 
investigation of art, dignity, and 
the meaning of suffering. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 
**xCRADLE WILL ROCK 
(1999). Writer/director Tim 
Robbins weaves together sever- 
al stories of Depression-era 
New York arts battles, including 
Nelson Rockefeller’s demolition 
of Diego Rivera's anti-capitalist 
mural at Rockefeller Center and 
composer Mark Blitzstein’s 
attempt to stage his pro-labor 
musical The Cradle Will Rock. 
Robbins is capable of explaining 
complex political material (Bob 
Roberts, Dead Man Walking), 
but here he reduces most of the 
characters to cartoons: fatuous 
plutocrats (including John 
Cusack’s Rockefeller), egotisti- 
cal artists (Rubén Blades’s 
Rivera, Angus MacFadyen’s 
boorish Orson Welles), and salt- 
of-the-earth saints (Hank 
Azaria’s Blitzstein, Emily 
Watson’s Olive Stanton, the 
homeless waif who starred in 
the play). Stirring as the climac- 
tic, against-all-odds staging of 
Blitzstein’s play is, it reminds us 
(as does the film) that anti- 
authoritarian art is much easier 
to defend when. the artist 
doesn’t ruin it with shrill 
polemics. Nickelodeon, Kendall 
Square, West Newton, suburbs. 


D 
***1/2 DAMNED IF YOU 
DON’T (1987). This effort from 
lesbian filmmaker Su Friedrich 
screens with her 1983 “Gently 
Down the Stream” and her 1991 
“First Comes Love.” Brattle. 
“DK/USA PROGRAM.” See our 
review, on page 6. Harvard Film 
Archive. 
* 1/2 DOGMA (1999). Basically 
a catechism with comic-book 
illustrations and foul language, 
Kevin Smith’s controversial film 
is the Miltonic tale of Loki (Matt 
Damon) and Bartleby (Ben 
Affleck), two, former avenging 
angels exiled to Earth for ques- 
tioning the vengeful will of God. 
They see an opportunity for sal- 
vation when Cardinal Glick (a 
humorless George Carlin) offers 
a plenary indulgence to anyone 
who enters a local church. What 
the fallen angels don't realize is 
that by doing so they'll unravel 
all Creation. To stop them, 
Metatron (Alan Rickman, in the 
film’s only semblance of acting), 
the Voice of God, enlists 
Bethany (Linda Fiorentino), 
Christ's last living descendant 
and an abortion-clinic worker, 
plus 13th-apostie Rufus (Chris 
Rock) and the tiresome team of 
Jay and Silent Bob (Jason 
Mewes and Kevin Smith). 
There’s much, much more, none 
of it amusing or enlightening — 
despite the sound and fury sur- 
rounding its release, Dogma 
doesn't signify anything beyond 
the truth of Smith’s repeated 
insistence that he’s not much of 
a filmmaker. Brattle, Somerville 
Theatre, suburbs. 
**xDOWN TO YOU (1999). As 
teen comedies go, Kris 
Isacsson’s debut is more mature 
than the rest of the pack it runs 
with, dealing with the fear of 
growing old rather than the 
excitement of being young. Fun- 
loving Imogen (a passionate 
Julia Stiles) and the more seri- 
ous Al (Freddie Prinze Jr.) fall in 
love at college, and in their first 
year together they’re already 
worrying about pregnancy, 
cohabitation, marriage, and spic- 
ing up their sex life. Hoping to 
regain their teenness, they 
decide to go to a party, but they 
end up sipping wine in a rich 
friend’s swanky Manhattan 
apartment, where the teensome- 
things become thirtysomethings 
| and the laughs get pushed aside 
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by soul-searching conversation. 
Instead of providing fantasy fod- 
der for romantic teenage girls, 
Down to You is more likely to 
remind those girls’ parents of 
their relationship just before they 
got married. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Circle, suburbs. 


E 

THE EMPEROR AND THE 
ASSASSIN (1999). See our 
review, on page 4. Coolidge 
Corner, suburbs. 

*x*x*xTHE END OF THE 
AFFAIR (1999). The obsessive, 
meditative, even whiny style and 
substance of Graham Greene’s 
autobiographical novel are a 
challenge for the screen, but 
filmmaker Neil Jordan warms to 
the task. It's London on the eve 
of World War II (as told in elabo- 
rate flashbacks), and writer 
Maurice (Ralph Fiennes, tight- 
lipped in his randiness and self- 
loathing) is researching govern- 
ment minister Henry (Stephen 
Rea, playing an ineffectual prig) 
for a novel, but then he falls for 
Henry's wife, Sarah (a pale 
Julianne Moore). There are two 
versions of the adulterous love 
affair: Maurice’s and, by means 
of a purloined diary, Sarah's, 
And then there’s the One — 
Graham Greene territory. Jordan 
ably suggests the immanence of 
the divine; less effective, howev- 
er, are his reliance on voiceover 
passages from the original and 
Greene's fatal melodramatic 
device of illness. Copley Place, 
Harvard Square, West Newton, 
suburbs. 

EYE OF THE BEHOLDER 
(2000). See “Trailers,” on page 
5. Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
Circle, suburbs. 


F 

FULL CONTACT (1993). In 
director Ringo-Lam’s Hong Kong 
thriller, Chow Yun Fat plays a 
bouncer left for dead who 
bounces back for vengeance 
against his betrayer (Simon 
Yam). Brattle. 


G 

**1/2 GALAXY QUEST 
(1999). Imagine aliens have got- 
ten their hands (or tentacles) on 
old Star Trek episodes. Thinking 
the shows are “historical docu- 
ments,” they construct a society 
that mimics the world of .Trek 
down to the last Tribble..When 
faced with destruction, they 
seek out Captain Kirk, having no 
idea.that the man they think is 
Kirk is an actor named William 
Shatner. That’s the pitch direc- 
tor Dean Parisot (Home Fries) 
probably gave to the studio. It’s 
a fun premise, and one that sus- 
tains the film even when the 
details needed to make this a 
great spoof are missing. Instead 
of Star Trek, the film’s about an 
old show called Galaxy Quest, 
its cast — including pompous 
Alexander Dane (Alan Rickman) 
and former bombshell Gwen 
DeMarco (Sigourney Weaver) — 
are now firmly entrenched in the 
convention circuit. When naive 
and endangered aliens land on 
earth, the egomaniacal James 
Nesmith (Tim Allen), unable to 
put his past as Commander 
Peter Quincy Taggart behind 
him, persuades his fellow actors 
to pretend to be the parts they 
played on the show. Too often, 
unfortunately, the adventures of 
Nesmith and crew/cast settle 
into lame space-adventure fare. 
What saves the film is the inclu- 
sion of the show’s Trekkie- 
esque fans. Initially mocked, 
they’re heroes by the end — 
and the movie becomes a cele- 
bration rather than a condemna- 
tion of fandom. Copley Place, 
Fresh Pond, suburbs. 

* xx GERMANY YEAR ZERO 
(1947). Roberto Rossellini shot 
his film amid the rubble of Berlin 
1946, and the bombed-out 
architecture reflects the ruina- 
tion of the characters. An impov- 
erished, starving German family 
is squashed into a shared apart- 
ment. The deathly sick father, a 
veteran of World War |, mourns 
his failure to oppose Hitler. The 
oldest son, who had fought in 
Africa and Russia, now hides 
from the Berlin police. The old- 
est daughter goes out each 
night to hustle Americans. That 
leaves the 15-year-old boy, 
Edmund, the ‘film’s protagonist, 
to fend for himself; and he runs 
about the city involved in the 
black market and falling victim 
to his ex-teacher, a pedophile 
Nazi. This Rossellini film is grim 
and depressing from beginning 
to end, concluding in a deeply 
disturbing Bressonian way with- 
out even Bresson’s last-minute 
spoonful of Catholicism. But it’s 
shot in a bold, energetic, impro- 
visatory manner and aided by 
an extraordinary score by Renzo 
Rossellini. A warning: the 
German dubbed into Italian can 
be. a bit disconcerting: “Avanti!” 
says one Berliner. Harvard Film 
Archive. . 

*1/2 GIRL, INTERRUPTED 
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FEMMES FATALES Ill: Bette Midler plays author Jacqueline Susann — who hopes her Valley of the Dolls 
knocks ‘em dead — and Nathan Lane is her publicist husband in Andrew Bergman’s Isn’t She Great. 


(1999). Susanna Kaysen’s book 
is a stark account of a privileged 
‘60s teenager whose life is inter- 
rupted by mental illness and a 
protracted stay at McLean 
Hospital. Kaysen’s descriptions 
of the precarious nature of fun- 
damental mental functions are 
unsettling, but James Mangold’s 
adaptation proves a listless 
showcase of Hollywood clichés 
about crazy people, the '60s, 
and women. Winona Ryder does 
bring a beautiful blank slate to 
the title character, who takes an 
overdose of aspirin and earns a 
ticket to Claymore (the coy 
stand-in for McLean), where she 
gets scared straight by her con- 
tact with really crazy people, in 
particular sociopath Lisa (a pos- 
turing Angelina Jolie). But then, 
guided by nurse Whoopi 
Goldberg at her most self-righ- 
teous and shrink Vanessa 
Redgrave at her starchiest, 
Susanna learns the error of her 
self-indulgent, borderline-per- 
sonality-disorder ways and 
returns, chastened and uninter- 
rupted, into society. Copley 
Place, Kendall Square, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 

*x*GOD OF GAMBLERS 
RETURNS (1994). Chow Yun- 
fat returns to the role of Ko Chun 
(in an atypically lackadaisical 
performance by the man of cool) 
in this fourth installment in the 
Gamblers series. After his preg- 
nant wife is murdered and his 
unborn son aborted by the head 
of a Taiwanese gang, the God of 
Gamblers spends a year in 
anonymity trying to put his life 
back together before enacting 
revenge in a life-or-death cli- 
mactic card game with the man 
who ordered his family killed. 
During this time, Chun rescues a 
boy from an exploding boat, gets 
involved with the sister of a petty 
gambler, and is chased out of 
China by an entire police force. 
It might sound exciting, but after 
a blazing opening, this film 
drags itself into the ground, end- 
ing with a plot twist that will have 
even the most addicted gambler 
leaving the casino. Brattle. 
*x*x*x*xTHE GOLD RUSH 
(1925). The greatest of Charlie 
Chaplin’s silent features finds 
the Tramp in the thick of the 
1893 Klondike gold rush, where 
he battles inhuman blizzards, 
eats a shoe, and falls in love. It’s 
a perfect fusion of the comic and 
the tragic, not to mention the just 
plain funny. Brattle. 

*x*x1/2 THE GREEN MILE 
(1999). Frank Darabont’s adap- 
tation of the Stephen King serial 
novel is, like the Green Mile 
(death row), so long. Old Paul 
Edgecomb (Dabbs_ Greer) 
breaks down while watching Top 
Hat on TV in a rest home. We 
flash back to a Louisiana prison 
during the Depression, where 
young Paul (a perfunctory Tom 
Hanks), the head screw on the 
Green Mile,. begins to have 
doubts when John Coffey 
(Michael Clarke Duncan), a sim- 
ple-minded, seven-foot-tall black 


giant convicted of killing two little 
girls, moves onto the Mile. Not 
only does John seem innocent, 
he can perform miracles. Which 
leaves Paul and the movie won- 
dering how to deal with not just 
John’s death sentence but the 
whole problem of good, evil, and 
human suffering. Overiong and 
potholed, The Green Mile is still 
worth the journey. Copley Place, 
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Fresh Pond, suburbs. 
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*x*x*xA HERO FOR DAISY 
(1999). The deserving superhero 
of Mary Mazzio’s rousing, inspir- 
ing documentary is Yale crew 
legend Chris Ernst, a live wire of 
willfulness, audacity, and non- 
conformity who in 1976 led a for- 
ever-famous protest at her Ivy 
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League school over the lack of 
locker-room facilities for the 
women’s crew team. The whole 
crew team stripped, exclaiming, 
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the embarrassed college built a 
locker room for its female crew, 
and all across America, Title IX 
began to be enforced, precipitat- 
ing a wonderful explosion of 
female athletics. Ernst became a 
two-time Olympian; today she’s 
a plumber. But she’s as colorful- 
ly unyielding as ever: she does 
showers but leaves toilet 
unpluggings to her (male?) 
underlings. Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

**xTHE HUMILIATED (1998). 
Jesper Jargil was one of the cin- 
ematographers for Lars von 
Trier's The /diots, and he made 
his own documentary during the 
shooting of that film. Alas, he’s 
much too respectful and unchal- 
lenging — it would have been far 
better to satirize Trier, who is 
wrapped up his most outra- 
geous, self-indulgent, infantile 
project. A year and a half after 
its debut at Cannes, The /diots, 
with its oft-naked silly cast, has 
yet to play in the USA, which 
tells you something about the 
quality of Trier’s follow-up to 
Breaking the Waves. Harvard 
Film Archive. 

**xTHE HURRICANE (1999). 
Denzel Washington, one of the 
most ill-used talents in 
Hollywood, puts in a smoldering, 
sinewy performance as Rubin 
“Hurricane” Carter, the black 
boxer who was framed on a 
murder charge in New Jersey in 
the 1960s and sentenced to life 
in prison — he fought a racist 
system of justice to get a new 
trial, became a '70s cause 
célébre inspiring a hit song by 
Bob Dylan, and was finally vindi- 
cated and set free after serving 
18 years. But crusty. old 
Canadian liberal Norman 
Jewison has airbrushed Carter 
of his foibles and turned him into 
that hoary racial stereotype, the 
saintly martyred black man. 
What’s more, the first third of 
The Hurricane suggests that the 
film was written on a stack of file 
cards that got dropped and put 
back in the wrong order. The 
sole unifying device is a villain- 
ous detective played by Dan 
Hedaya who, Javert-like, has a 
thing about Carter. The narrative 
recovers somewhat when it set- 
tles into the courtroom drama, 
but then the focus shifts from 
Carter to Lesra (Vicellous Reon 
Shannon), a young African- 
American who, inspired by 
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Carter's autobiography, contacts 
him in prison. The outcome of 
the case, especially for those 
unfamiliar with it, is engrossing 
and occasionally rousing. But it's 
sobering to look back at the wit, 
passion, and dignity of 
Jewison’s own In the Heat of the 
Night and consider what's hap- 
pened to him since that film was 
made, in 1967, the year Rubin 
Carter was convicted. Cheri, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs. 


) 
ISN’T SHE GREAT (2000). See 
“Trailers,” on page 5. Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, Alliston, sub- 
urbs. 


L 

** *&LAST NIGHT (1999). In his 
debut as a feature director, Don 
McKellar shows more the sly- 
ness of his screenplay for 32 
Short Films About Glenn Gould 
than the sentimentality of his 
script for The Red Violin. The 
result.is a dry, black comedy 
about annihilation that seduces 
with its loopy insouciance and 
then overwheims with its emo- 
tional commitment. The lives 
and imminent deaths of a hand- 
ful of Torontonians intersect as 
the world fumbles through its 
last six hours to the end, from 
inexplicable’ causes, at midnight. 
Chief among these is Patrick 
(McKellar, who could pass as 
Tom Hanks’s forlorn brother), 
whose solitude is disturbed by 
Sandra (Sandra Oh), a young 
woman whose agenda includes 
a bottle of bad wine and a mys- 
tery briefcase. What follows is 
expected but somehow utterly 
surprising. Like the dorky piano 
player whose desperate debut 
piano recital on doomsday 

Continued on page 34 
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seems a joke until he actually 
plays in the minutes before mid- 
night and brings tears to the 
audience’s eyes, Last Night 
starts with a giggle and ends 
with a bang. Brattle. 
**xLIBERTY HEIGHTS (1999). 
Barry Levinson returns for the 
fourth time to the Baltimore of 
his youth and of his two best 
movies, Diner and Tin Man. 
We're in the '50s again, follow- 
ing the Kurtzman family: patri- 
arch Nate (Joe Mantegna), who 
makes a dicy living from his bur- 
lesque house and numbers 
racket; nonconformist son Ben 
(Ben Foster),,who acts out by 


‘ dressing up as Hitler on 


Halloween; and other son Van 
(Adrien Brody), who crashes 
parties in the white-shoe, 
WASPy part of town. Romance 
here is only an excuse for an 
overwrought lesson in tolerance 
and ethnic pride; such liberal 
platitudes and a relentless 
soundtrack of period pop tunes 
are all that hold together 
Levinson’s exercise in self-con- 
scious nostalgia. Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 


M 

* * x MAGNOLIA (1999). 
Bolstered by surprise critical and 
box-office success of Boogie 
Nights, maverick filmmaker Paul 
Thomas: Anderson returns with a 
movie even more brilliant and, at 
over three hours, far too long. 
Most films would be satisfied 
with just one abusive father 
dying of cancer seeking reconcil- 
iation with an estranged child; 
this one’s got two. There’s Earl 
Partridge (Jason Robards), a TV 
executive on his death bed 
attended by his neurotic trophy 
wife, Linda (Julianne Moore), 
and by his compassionate male 
nurse, Phil (Philip Seymour 
Hoffman). Earl’s last wish is to 
get back in touch with his 
estranged son, Frank (Tom 
Cruise). Sick bad dad #2 is Larry 
Gator (Philip Baker Hall), a kid- 
die-quiz-show host who’s trying 
to get back together with his 
estranged junkie daughter, 
Claudia (Melora Walters). Then 
there’s the two abused child 
prodigies, Donnie (William H. 
Macy), who’s traded in his ’60s 
quiz-show fame for a job at an 
electronics outlet, and Stanley 
(Jeremy Blackman), who can’t 
get love from his not-dying-of- 
cancer father. If an hour of 
weeping and other excesses had 
been deleted, Magnolia could 
well have been the best film of 
the year. It’s still worth watching 
for its imaginative exuberance, 
unabashed passion, brash confi- 
dence, and apocalyptic finale, 
which blooms not a moment too 
soon. Nickelodeon, Kendall 
Square, West Newton, suburbs. 
*x%**xMAN ON THE MOON 
(1999). Milos Forman’s Man on 
the Moon, the late comic Andy 
Kaufman's last laugh at the rest 
of us, is an alternately smug and 
hilarious bio-pic that provides lit- 
tle insight into the motivation of 
its source. Surprisingly conven- 
tional and superficial, this film 
consists almost entirely of 
Carrey showcasing his uncannily 
dead-on impression of 
Kaufman's bits (“channeling” is 
the quasi-religious term the film- 
makers are prompting, with an 
eye to an Oscar). Everyone else 
— audiences, loved ones, David 
Letterman — is just a reaction 
shot, failing to comprehend, get- 
ting offended, getting the joke, 
realizing that the joke’is on 
them. Kaufman's life in Moon is 
a weird sadomasochistic dance 
ending in adoration. But classic 
Kaufman moments, such as the 
Mighty Mouse routine and the 
farewell concert at Carnegie 
Hall, are frighteningly well re- 
created, and there’s pleasure in 
the outstanding performance of 
Paul Giamatti as Bob Zmuda, 
Kaufman’s collaborator/alter 
ego/enabler. Somerville Theatre, 
suburbs. 

* * x MANSFIELD PARK 
(1999). Patricia Rozema’s spirit- 
ed but flawed, adaptation of 
Jane Austen's lightly regarded 
novel offers glimpses into work- 
ing-class squalor, marital infideli- 
ty, and the heart of darkness of 
the slave trade, plus a subtext of 
patriarchal tyranny. Heroine 
Fanny Price (Frances O'Connor) 
is taken up by her rich aunt and 
uncle, Lady (Lindsay Duncan, 
who also plays Fanny’s mother) 
and Sir Thomas Bertram (a chill- 
ing Harold Pinter) and falls for 
her sensitive cousin Edmund 
(Jonny Lee Miller) at the title 
estate, even as she’s being 
courted by cad Henry Crawford 
(Alessandro Nivola). Rozema’s 
specifying of the horrors of Sir 
Thomas’s West Indian estate 
and their parallel with the treat- 
ment of women at Mansfield 
Park is insightful (if heavyhand- 
ed); but the way she makes her 
heroine a ‘90s PC mouthpiece is 
not acceptable, and neither is 
her confuting the, meek but 











unyielding point of view of Fanny 
with the irony of the author. 
Such misjudgments undermine 
what is otherwise an ingenious 
and economical adaptation of a 
sprawling and ambiguous novel. 
Arlington. Capitol, Somerville 
Theatre, suburbs. 

**&*x*xMAN WITH A MOVIE 
CAMERA (1929). Dziga Vertov's 
dizzying cut-cut-cut paean to 
moviemaking as part of the 
excitement of a cultural-political- 
aesthetic revolution. The cam- 
eraman heads out early to shoot, 
as the post-Leninist-era city 
wakes up. This is Moscow, the 
modernist/constructivist Marxist 
capital, and the cameraman 
climbs about it like limber Buster 
Keaton, poking his curious lens 
everywhere. Then came Stalin. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

A MAP OF THE WORLD (2000). 
See “Trailers,” on page 5. 
Nickelodeon. 

***xMR. DEATH: THE RISE 
AND FALL OF FRED A. 
LEUCHTER, JR. (1999). The 
story of execution expert Fred A. 
Leuchter Jr. should have been 
right up Errol Morris’s death- 
obsessed alley, but in the end 
it’s a bit of a letdown. A small- 
time engineer from Malden, the 
bespectacled, owlish Leuchter 
earned some fame and fortune 
as a designer of execution 
equipment for the death industry. 
But in 1988, neo-Nazi Ernst 
ZOndel, on trial in Canada for 
claiming that the Holocaust 
didn’t happen, needed an “exe- 
cution expert” to prove that 
Auschwitz was not a death 
camp, and Leuchter bit, going to 
Auschwitz, taking illegal sam- 
ples, and producing the Scientifi- 


cally worthless The Leuchter | 


Report, which has nonetheless 
sold millions of copies and is 
widely available on the Internet, 
an invaluable source for 
Holocaust revisionists. The best 
moments in Mr. Death come 
when Leuchter simply talks 
about himself to the camera, but 
Morris never presses him to 
explain what motivated him to 
the folly that cost him his wife, 
his house, and his work. Kendall 
Square, Coolidge Corner, sub- 
urbs. 

*x*x*1/2 MY BREAKFAST 
WITH BLASSIE (1983). An 
essential piece in the Andy 
Kaufman puzzle is this seeming- 
ly improvised takeoff on My 
Dinner with Andre in which Andy 
with a neck brace meets 
wrestling legend Freddie Blassie 
for breakfast in an LA I-Hop. 
Who knows what Kaufman is 
really thinking? Here he seems 
to be leading Blassie on to crude 
stories and outlandish behavior 
(the wrestler rubbing the stom- 
ach of their waitress). And 
Blass? seems unaware that he’s 
part of Andy’s ironic joke. 
Meanwhile, the anti-comedian 
razzes a table of boorish auto- 
graph hounds, and there is an 
hilariously anarchic cameo by 
Kaufman’s Mr. Hyde, Bob 
Zmuda. Weekend midnights at 
the Coolidge Corner. 


N 
xx *& x THE NAVIGATOR 
(1924). Buster Keaton plays an 
incompetent rich boy who finds 
himself alone with a beautiful girl 
on a dead, deserted ocean liner 
drifting nowhere. This is one of 
the great Keaton films, bursting 
with brilliant sight gags — the 
sequence in which the couple 
seek but just miss each other is 
both hilarious comedy and a 


metaphysical poem. Like most of - 
Keaton’s work, The Navigator | 


finds its pathos and pratfalls 
rooted in the eternal conflict 
between an_ imperturbable 
Buster and the diabolical indiffer- 
ence of the universe. Brattle. 

* 1/2 NEXT FRIDAY (1999). 
This sequel to Friday finds rap- 
per Ice Cube again doing the 
scriptwriting duties and starring 
as Craig Jones, the unemployed 
South Central homeboy who, to 
save his skin from the bad-ass 
he whomped in Friday, hightails 
it to his nouveau riche (can you 
say lotto?) uncle’s posh subur- 
ban crib. But it turns out the 
burbs are even dicier than the 
hood. Next door there’s a posse 
of gun-wielding low-riders plus 
their buxom sister and an irate 
bull terrier. Meanwhile Craig’s 
cousin (Mike Epps) is on the run 
from his pregnant ex-girlfriend 
and her round, Terminator- 
esque sidekick, and Uncle’s las- 
civious playmate has a tongue- 
flicking thing for Craig. Throw in 
a chihuahua who defecates in 
immense proportions, a used 
condom in a hot tub, and some 
unmentionable bathroom humor 
and you've got a pretty silly 
mess that also squeezes the 
race card for cheap laughs. 
Cheri, Fresh Pond, Allston, sub- 
urbs. ~ 

*x*x*x*xNORTH BY NORTH- 
WEST (1959). One of Alfred 
Hitchcock’s last first-rate 
thrillers, a gloriously entertain- 
ing, wittily sustained variation on 








his old theme of the innocent 
(Cary Grant) trapped in interna- 
tional intrigue. The featured 
players include Eva Marie Saint, 
Jessie Royce Landis, Martin 
Landau and Mount Rushmore. 
Ernest Lehman wrote the script, 
which contains one of the most 
famous lines in any suspense 
film: “That's funny — that 
duster’s dustin’ where there ain't 
no crops.” The title is both an 
allusion to Hamlet (“I am but 
mad north-northwest: when the 
wind is southerly, | know a hawk 
from a handsaw”) and a geo- 
graphical summary of the direc- 
tion the action moves, from mid- 
town Manhattan out into danger- 
ous America. Brattle. 


o 
“OUTSTANDINGLY ENTER- 
TAINING SHORT FILMS.” See 
“Trailers,” on page 5. Museum of 
Fine Arts. 


P 

**xPIECES D’IDENTITES 
(1998). The premise of 
Congolese director Mweze 
Ngangura’s tale seems uncom- 
plicated: Mani Kongo, king of the 
Bakongo, sets out to find his 
long-lost daughter, Mwana, who 
is supposedly studying to be a 
doctor in Belgium. Mani Kongo 
takes along his royal beaded 
headpiece, necklace, and cane, 
which mark his country and tribe 
— they’re his “pieces of identity.” 
But upon entering Belgium, he 
finds this identity continually 
challenged by the many who 
view his African fetishes as exot- 
ic fashion or valuable art, thus 
prompting him to question and 
defend his royal title. Part fairy- 
tale romance, part comedy 
drama, part suspense thriller, 
the film comes to a wacky climax 
in the middle of an airport. 
Piéces d'identités also has an 
uncharacteristically (for African 
cinema) happy ending, suggest- 
ing a new hope for the new mil- 
lennium. Museum of Fine Arts. 
**1/2 PLAY IT TO THE BONE 
(1999). In Bull Durham and 
White Men Can’t Jump, 
writer/director Ron Shelton 
deconstructed bush-league ath- 
letics with intrepid wit, but in this 
boxing parody, as in his golf 
movie, Tin Cup, he swings wild- 
ly. Woody Harrelson and Antonio 
Banderas play aging, never-was 
boxers and best friends who get 
a last-chance opportunity for a 
title shot; the hitch is, they have 
to face each other first, filling a 
bizarre, last-second undercard 
vacancy — which means they 
have to make it from LA to 
Vegas by nightfall, taking along 
a shared former lover (a miscast 
Lolita Davidovich). The premise 
is titillating, and when the 
fisticuffs between the charismat- 
ic Harrelson and Banderas final- 
ly do go off, there are flashes of 
Shelton’s old brilliance, but Play 
It to the Bone morphs into a 
turgid road movie as the trio 
career through the desert, beat- 
ing their chests, reliving the past, 
and contemplating their futures. 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*%*1/2 POKEMON: THE FIRST 
MOVIE (1999). The cute, cuddly 
creatures from the Nintendo 
game get the big-screen treat- 
ment as kid trio Ash, Misty, and 
Brock are invited to a mysterious 
island to partake in a Pokémon- 
trainer contest. The island is 
controlled by a maniacal Uber- 
Poke — cloned and genetically 
enhanced from a telepathic cat 
— who wants to take over the 
world and destroy mankind in 
the process. The animation is 
crisp, and the plot moves along 
at a deft Saturday-morning pace. 
But the main feature is preceded 
by the less engaging “Pokémon 
Vacation,” a series of googly 
vignettes laced with insipid 
Pokémon banter and trippy 
imagery. Oh, and Warner Bros. 
and Nintendo shamelessly com- 
mandeer the programming 
seams for some hardcore ad 
placement. Arlington Capitol, 
suburbs. 


Ss 
**x1/2 SAME OLD SONG 
(1999). Throughout this Alain 
Resnais film, characters lip- 
synch to snatches from French 
popular songs by Edith Piaf, 
Jacques Dutronc, Sylvie Vartan, 
and others, so that we get both a 
personal reaction to a given situ- 
ation (since the actors. remain in 
character while lip-synching) and 
a stereotypical reaction — the 
comment of culture itself, as 
embodied in song. The situa- 
tions in question arise out of a 
happily aimless plot about a 
downtrodden real-estate agent 
(André Dussollier) who falls in 
love witha history student 
(Agnés Jaoui) while her sister 
(Sabine Azéma) shops for a new 
apartment. If you love the 
French, or are French, you'll 
probably have a better time with 
this movie than otherwise. 
Viewers in the right mood will be 
rewarded by a long party 





sequence near the end in which 
all the characters and themes 
mingle entertainingly and in 
which this loose, open fiim 
achieves not closure but a witty 
semblance of sociological 


Fine Arts. 

SCREAM 3 (1999). Wes Craven 
joyfully murders all the cute vio- 
lin players from Music of the 
Heart — well, no, probably not, 
but this waning franchise sequel 
does star, perhaps briefly, 
Parker Posey, David Arquette, 
Patrick Dempsey, 
Campbell, and Courteney Cox. 
Cheri, Fresh Pond, Circle, sub- 
urbs. 

**&*& SHAME (1968). Ingmar 
Bergman’s story of artists 
caught in the midst of war is too 
self-conscious to measure up to 
Persona or Hour of the Wolf, but 
it’s still an outstanding film. Liv 
Ullmann and Max von Sydow 
are married musicians who've 
fled to an island to escape a civil 
war raging on the mainiand. 
Despite the couple’s attempts to 
remain neutral in the conflict, the 
chaos threatens to destroy their 
bucolic lifestyle, their dreams of 
a family, and their -relationship. 
Von Sydow creates a terrifying 
portrait of a civilized man whom 
war transforms into an all-too- 
human monster; at his side, 
Ulimann radiates strength but is 
not immune to temptation when 
Gunnar Bjérnstrand appears. 
The film aroused strong emo- 
tions at its release among 
Bergman’s countrymen, who 
interpreted it as a parable criti- 
cizing Sweden’s noncommittal 
stance during two world wars. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

**1/2 THE SIXTH SENSE 
(1999). The first hour of writer- 
director M. Night Shyamalan’s 
psychological thriller is creepy, 
engaging, and unpleasant, as 
eight-year-old child of divorced 
parents Cole (Haley Joel 
Osment) gets driven crazy by 
dead people and winds up visit- 
ing renowned child psychologist 
Dr. Malcolm Crowe (a different 
sort of role for Bruce Willis). Are 
these ghosts real or just a fig- 
ment of Cole’s tortured imagina- 
tion? Either way, Shyamalan 
would have had a tough time 
concluding his film — and the 
choice he makes sends the 
movie into more typical horror- 
film territory, taking something 
away from the realistically chill- 
ing first half. The surprise end- 
ing, though, is quite the 
humdinger. Arlington Capitol, 
suburbs. 

***1/2 SNOW FALLING ON 
CEDARS (1999). On the surface 
a courtroom drama set in the 
Pacific Northwest shortly after 
World War 11, Scott Hicks’s 
adaptation of the David 
Guterson bestseller is also an 
ambitious, mostly successful 
attempt to prevail over main- 
stream movie conventions and 
expectations. Set in 1950 on an 
island off the Washington coast, 
the story begins when fisherman 
Carl Heine (Eric Thal) is found 
murdered and Japanese- 
American Kazuo Miyamoto (Rick 
Yune) is arrested for the crime. 
He's defended by the doddering 
but shrewd barrister Nels 
Gudmundsson (Max von Sydow 
in one of the finest perfor- 
mances of the year). Watching 
the proceedings is Ishmael 
(Ethan Hawke), an embittered 
veteran (he lost an arm) who 
runs the local paper; and it turns 
out that he and Kazuo’s wife, 
Hatsue, were childhood sweet- 
hearts. Hicks plunges beneath 
the surface of the story with 
multi-layered montages, inter- 
weaving points of view, and 
fluid, interlocking flashbacks; the 
central montage involving a let- 
ter read at three different times 
melds a grotesque beach land- 
ing in the Pacific, innocent love 
between children, and racist 
rage into an overwhelming five 
minutes, that accomplishes 
everything Terrence Malick 
attempted in The Thin Red Line. 
Cedars aspires to shed a light 
on the reality behind glossy con- 
ventions and clichés, on how 
people hate and love and 
remember. Nickelodeon, Fresh 
Pond, suburbs. 

****x SOME LIKE IT HOT 
(1959). If Billy Wilder's anar- 
chic, early-cross-dressing sex 
farce isn’t the funniest film ever 
made, you can’t blame it for not 
trying. Tony Curtis and Jack 
Lemmon play the unlucky pair 
of musicians who witness the 
St. Valentine’s Day Massacre 
and disguise themselves as 
women to escape with an all- 
girl band. Some sort of alchemy 
takes place with Lemmon and 
Curtis; they really do seem to 
surrender to their “female” 
sides, especially Lemmon, who 
sees nothing wrong with his 
plan to marry an aging playboy 
(the peerless Joe E. Brown). 
Curtis, who’d been written off 
by.the late ‘50s as a screen 
idol, shows 4 crack comic ‘tim- 


. Museum of | 


Neve. 





ing, and his Cary Grant imper- 
sonation is a total joy. As the 
band’s warm-hearted singer, 
Sugar Kane, Marilyn Monroe 
wriggles ‘and teases and 
delights. And the rest of the 
cast (who include George Raft, 
Pat O’Brien, and Nehemiah 
Persoff) are perfection. 
Coolidge Corner. 

* 1/2 STUART LITTLE (1999). 
Rob Minkoff's adaptation of the 
E.B. White children’s classic 
trades Stuart the mouse’s natty 
togs for cutesy sneakers, sends 


| the rodent’s interspecies love 


interest:— a sweet songbird 
named Margalo — migrating 
right out of the’ script, and, worst 
of all sanitizes White's light 
absurdist touch: Mrs. Little 
(Geena Davis) doesn’t give birth 
to her two-inch son but adopts 
him. Minus the genetic puzzier, 
the tale hemorrhages much of 
the original's charm and irrever- 


ence, instead chirping along as ° 


a treacly but innocuous allegory 
about fitting in and finding the 
meaning of family.-As for the 
mouse himself, this Stuart — 
computer-generated and voiced 
by Michael J. Fox — lacks the 
waggish, indomitable edge of his 
literary counterpart. He even 
shrinks from his furball foe, 
Snowbell the cat (Nathan Lane), 
who mews one line too many 
about feline flatulence. Such 
details, of course, are a modern 
affront to White’s arch world of 
mice and men. Copley Place, 
Fresh Pond, suburbs. 

*1/2 SUPERNOVA (1999). 
Relying on gimmicks borrowed 
from its obvious influences 
(2001, Alien, The Terminator), 
Thomas Lee’s latest offering to 
the genre dispenses with imagi- 
native storylines and character 
development to make room for 
big special effects and gratu- 
itous sex scenes. From the 
moment co-pilot Nick Vanzant 
(James Spader) boards the res- 
cue vessel Nightingale, the film 
plunges into comfortable formu- 
la: crew answers distress signal, 
suspicious stranger comes 
aboard, crew members turn 
against one another, etc. etc. 
The title’s phenomenon never 
actually makes an appearance, 
but it does threaten to consume 
Earth and obliterate life as we 
know it. Let’s hope that won't 
provide an excuse for a sequel. 
Copley Place, suburbs. 

*1/2 SWEET AND LOWDOWN 
(1999). After demonstrating in 
Celebrity how out of touch he 
was with contemporary tabloid 
culture, Woody Allen retreats to 
the 1930s in his 28th feature film 
— which turns out to be one of 
his most negligible efforts. Allen 
recycles one of the conceits of 
Zelig in fashioning a mockumen- 
tary portrait of Emmet Ray, a fic- 
tional jazz guitarist who made 
beautiful music and mistreated 
everyone around. him. Sean 
Penn gives his all as the irasci- 
ble scuzz, and he’s ably sup- 
ported by mute laundress 
Samantha Morton and chattily 
pretentious writer Uma Thurman 
as the contrary women he beds. 
But the familiar whiff of late- 
Woody self-justification wafts 
over the entire affair, with 
Emmet claiming that a true artist 
can’t worry about who gets hurt 
along his way. Arlington Capitol, 
suburbs. 


T 

**x*x*xTHE TALENTED MR. 
RIPLEY (1999). Anthony 
Minghella’s masterpiece, an 
adaptation of Patricia High- 
smith’s creepy favorite, is fash- 
ioned the old, classical way. 
Tom Ripley (Matt Damon, in 
Princeton sportscoat and horn- 
rims) shows up in Italy after 
accepting $1000 from shipping 
magnate Herbert Greenleaf 
(James Rebhorn) to bring back 
Herbert's prodigal son, Dickie 
(Jude Law), who’s fled his lega- 
cy to be a jazz musician.’ Tom 
introduces himself to Dickie and 
Dickie’s “fiancée,” Marge 
(Gwyneth Paltrow), as an old 
Princeton classmate, but in truth 
he’s a blank page who borrows 
Dickie’s clothes and absorbs: his 
mannerisms. That abyss of self- 
hood and the need to fill it with 
identity is what drives Ripley, 
despite its canny guises of 
homoeroticism and homicide. In 
every aspect of this rendition of 
Highsmith’s most disturbing 
novel, from Gabriel Yared’s icily 
complex and insinuating score 
to the wry tragedy of Cate 
Blanchett and Jack Davenport in 
throwaway roles, Mr. Ripley is 
the consummation of many tal- 
ents into one triumphant, sub- 
versive illusion. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Circle, sub- 
urbs. 

* *x xX TESTAMENTO (1998). 
Filmed amid the heartstopping 
vistas of Cape Verde, 
Portuguese director Francisco 
Manso’s directorial debut is a 
charming and often comic tale 
of a wealthy and enigmatic 
businessman whose secret 





loves and lusty escapades are 
revealed only after his death. In 
his. will; Mr. 
leaves his sizable estate to his 


illegitimate daughter — who | 


knew him. only as “that pervert 


who follows me around.” | 


Listening to his taped memoirs, 


she becomes obsessed with 


uncovering details of her | 


father's life, particularly the 
lovers he left behind. Adapted 


from a novel by native author 


Germano Almeida, starring a 
number of acclaimed Brazilian 
actors, and with a soundtrack 


world-renowned 
Verdean musician Tito Paris 
and diva Cesaria Evora, this 


lush, enchanting film is an | 


impressive addition to the bur- 
geoning canon of Portuguese 
cinema. Museum of Fine Arts. 

**1/2 THE THIRD MIRACLE 
(1999). Father Frank Shore (Ed 
Harris), troubled priest, and 
Roxane (Anne Heche), troubled 
daughter of a dead woman 
poised for sainthood, crackle 
with unstated lust from their first 
scene together, when she looks 
into his eyes and says, “Is this 
where I’m supposed to say you 
don't look like a priest?” Had 
director Agnieszka Holland 
brought some of that pizzazz to 
the rest of the movie, The Third 
Miracle might well have been 
miraculous. When a statue of 
the Virgin weeps blood in 
Chicago, a deceased local 
woman is prayed to as the 
source of the miracle. Frank is 
called in to debunk her claim, 
but the woman’s credentials 
prove irreproachable. And then 
he falls for her apostate daugh- 


ter Roxane. Faith demands that | 


Frank plead Helen’s case for 
sainthood, but love insists he 
ditch it all for Roxane. Although 
Holland has some tricks up her 
sleeve — that third miracle, for 
example — this is a case where 
the flesh is willing but the spirit 
is weak. Kendall Square, sub- 
urbs. 

*xTITUS (1999). Julie 
Taymor's treatment of Shake- 
speare’s earliest tragedy, Titus 
Andronicus, is two hours and 40 
minutes long, but it’s such an 
extravagant camp spectacle that 
it’s never boring. As Saturninus, 
Rome’s newly elected leader, 
Alan Cumming makes his initial 
appearance in a red and black 
leather suit, his hairstyle midway 
between early punk and Louise 
Brooks; and Jessica Lange, 
playing the vengeful Tamora, the 
captured queen of the Goths, 
sports a range of drag-show 
specials. There are smoky red 
explosions and watery orgies 
and a Fellini-esque bit where an 
alleged emissary from the court 
conveys his message via a trav- 
eling carnival sideshow. You 
can’t say Taymor’s over-the-top 
approach wrecks the play 
(which, despite contemporary 
efforts to bring it into the canon 
of Shakespeare’s masterpieces, 
remains clumsy and fatuous), 
but her catch-all late-RSC style 
doesn’t rescue it either; and as 
Titus, Anthony Hopkins gives 
one of those self-conscious per- 
formances that seems less con- 
cerned with the character than 
with the gorgeous sound of his 
impeccably trained voice. 
Kendall Square. 

TOPAZE (1933). See our 
review, on page 5. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

xxx TOPSY-TURVY (1999). 
Yes, this Mike Leigh film is the 
story of Gilbert & Sullivan’s The 
Mikado, but you don’t have to 
be a G&S fan to enjoy it. In fact, 
if you have any cherished 
notions about the pair, or about 
the elegant splendor of the 
Victorian Era, this is not the 
Merchant Ivory picturebox for 
you. Leigh’s warts-and-all por- 
traiture reveals William S. 
Gilbert (Jim Broadbent) and 
Arthur Sullivan (Allan Corduner) 
to have been a pair of thor- 
oughly neurotic, frustrated, 
combative men who nonethe- 
less forged a long and success- 
ful partnership based on charis- 
ma and talent. What's more, 
this is that rare backstage 


drama that really illustrates | 


from start to finish the work 
behind putting on a show, work 
arduous and painstaking 
enough to make acting look like 
an honorable profession and 
the actors look like working- 
class heroes. The artists strive 
for perfection and order in their 
creation but at the end of the 
evening are left with only the 
randomness and dissatisfac- 
tions of real life. Yet their song 
lingers, in Topsy-Turvy'’s haunt- 
ing final scene, a testament to 
the performers’ Sisyphean, 
heroic labor. Kendall Square, 
West Newton, suburbs. 

***x1/2 TOY STORY 2 (1999). 
The folks at Pixar have taken 
Toy Story and by confronting 
questions of self-worth — can 
the monetary value of a toy kept 


pristine in its box equal the joy ) 
that toy would'give to’a child 


Napumoceno 





who plays with it? — made it 
better. This time Woody (voiced 
by Tom Hanks) has been stolen 
by a greedy toy. collector who 
plans to sell him to a museum in 
Japan, and Buzz (Tim Allen) 
leads a team of our old favorites, 
including Mr. Potatohead and 
Slinky Dog, to rescue him. This 
brings the toys out of Andy’s 
room and into the real world, 
giving the Pixar people a chance 
to flex their mouses — grown- 
ups have faces this time and 
Buzz gets to take on an air- 
plane. There’s plenty of slapstick 
for the little ones to laugh at, but 
there are also jokes, like the wild 
Barbie beach party and the 
inspired Star Wars references, 
purely for adult entertainment. 
Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
Chestnut Hill, 


TRIUMPH OF THE WILL 
(1935). The quintessential aes- 
thetics-versus-ideology argu- 
ment centers on _ Leni 
Riefenstahi's film of the staged 
1934 Nirnberg Nazi rallies, an 
effort that has been both praised 
and condemned, often by the 
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same critics. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

**1/2 TUMBLEWEEDS (1999). 
British stage actress Janet 
McTeer oozes more Southern- 
fried'sizzle than a hush puppy in 
director Gavin O'Connor's take 
on Alice Doesn't Live Here 
Anymore — the Tony winner is 
magnetic as Mary Lou, a-single 
mom whose taste in men leans 
toward hot-tempered losers in 
tanktops. After yet another rela- 
tionship ends in a climax of shat- 
tered dishware, she and her pre- 
scient daughter (the promising 
Kimberly Brown) peel off into the 
night, settling finally in sunny 
San Diego, where life begins to 
brighten for the two — until Mary 
Lou sidles up to her next beer- 
swilling beau (the versatile 


O'Connor). The mother-daughter 


bond is the real love affair here: 
McTeer and Brown limn a heart- 
felt, offbeat alliance that defies 
the fickleness of mere romance. 
But Mary Lou’s compulsion to hit 
the interstate every time a mar- 
riage sours is melodramatic, 
and, like most habits, pre- 


dictable. Arlington Capitol, sub- 
urbs. 


U 
UNORTHODOX GEOMETRY 
(1998) and HAND-E-OVER 
(1998). These two short films by 
Peter O'Neill and Marcin Gizycki 


| focus on the artist Ursula von 


Rydingsvard as she has a New 
York gallery show and is com- 
missioned to do.two outdoor 


| pieces, one of which, Hand-E- 


Over, gets installed at the 
Museum of the Rhode Island 
Schoo! of Design. The artist and 
the directors will be present at 
the screening. Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


w 

WAY DOWN EAST (1920). This 
is D.W. Griffith's silent classic 
about the New England country 
girl (Lillian Gish, of course) 
who’s seduced and abandoned 
by a city slicker (Lowell 
Sherman). The rare archival 
print will be accompanied by 
pianist Yakov Gubanov. Harvard 
Film Archive. 
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Newbury Comics Celebrates 
Bob Marley's 55th Birthday! 


legend - 
Best of Bob Mariey 
$13.88 CD 


ACE 
98.99 CD 


ww. newbury.com 
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Songs of Freedom 
$44.99 4CDS 


Babylon By Bus 
$12.88 CD 
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U-SAVE MOVERS 


Unmatched 
Super . 
Affordable 
Very eo. 
Effective 
“The next move is yours” 


617-625-8510 


NEW ENGLAND RECORD 


& COMPACT DISC EXPO 


Sunday, Feb. 13 10am-S5pm 
Featuring All Types of Music 
Approx 100 Dealers Tables w/CDs, Records, 

Cass, Imports & Posters 
For More Info call The Randolph Music Center 


(781) 986-4538 


Admission still only $4 ($1 off with this coupon) 


ALL NEW! 
ALL HOT! 
ONE NIGHT 
STAND! 


Owned & Operated by 
Women Seeking Casual Sex! 


You won’t meet your wife with us but you will 
have one DAMN GOOD TIME! 


1-473-468-0474 


18+ LD Rates 





TALK TO MEN 
NATIONWIDE 


617-494-5555 
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will pay you $75.00 CASH for about 2 hours of 
your time if you qualify for our focus group! If you 
are a smoker at least 21 years old and are interested in 
participating in this study, contact us during the hours: 
5PM - 9PM Mon - Fri and 12PM - 4 PM Sat. Call: 800- 
220-3730 ext. 4500 and ask for Cindy. We are con- 
veniently located in downtown Boston — free refresh- 
ments & parking provided for qualified participants. 


SMOKERS WANTED! 


The Addictive Behaviors Research Program at Boston 
University is recruiting daily smokers who are interest- 
ed in participating in a study on the association between 
smoking and alcohol use. Participants must be between 
the ages of 21-35, smoke cigarettes daily, and drink beer 
at least twice a week. The study is a single session that 
lasts approximately 4 hours. Participants will be com- 
pensated for their time and effort in the sum of $50. For 

further information about the study please call 


617-353-0962 


ALL NEW ACTION 
The Ultimate Graphic Partyline! 

"1-473-473-2063 

For Local Dates: 
1-473-473-6063 

Live Personals! 
1-473-473-2081 

Adults Only 


SS 3° VIDEO PLUS 


#2 Sesebdina Plote shed: MA 02146 
61 Sosomeane 59 * Fax 617-566-8020 
mrvideo 1 @gateway.net 


* DISNEY’S TARZAN 
VHS $19.99 — DVD $29.99 
* THE SIMPSONS GO HOLLYWOOD 
VOLUMES I, Il, & Ill * VHS $9.99 EACH 














$1 OFF ANY VIDEO PURCHASE WITH THIS AD. 


Most extensive Foreign, Alt. Lifestyle, and Animated Sections in Boston! 


BOSTON COLLOQUIUM FOR 
PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 





Philosophy of Science 
Moderator: Alfred I. Tauber, Boston University 


Morning Session, 10 a.m.-noon 
1.B. Cohen, Harvard University: “From Context to Construction: 
Changing Alliances in the History of Science” 
Arthur Fine, Northwestern University: 
“Philosophical Attachments to Science” 


Afternoon Session, 2-5 p.m. 
Gerald Holton, Harvard University: 
“What Happened to Clio-Urania?” 
Hilary Putnam, Harvard University: To Be Announced 
Patrick Suppes, Stanford University: “Philosophy, Physics, and 
Psychology: A Twentieth-Century Tale of Entanglement” 


Monday, February 14, 2000 
Terrace Lounge 
George Sherman Union 
775 Commonwealth Avenue 
This lecture is free and open to the public. 
It is accessible by wheelchair. 
For more information, arn call (617) 353-2604. 


Sponsored by the 


HOT LIVE 
SEXY CHAT 


Always 30 girls online 


1-800-495-6900 


from 50 cents per minute 
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VOLUNTEERS PAID 
FOR DENTAL STUDY 


To join, volunteers must be: 25-40 years of age, 

with or without gingivitis, able to participate in 
2 year study (total of 6 visits). 

QUALIFYING VOLUNTEERS RECEIVE: 
$50-$300 DEPENDING ON NUMBER OF VISITS. 
Free evaluation of the gums, 
Free tooth polishing during the study and 
Comprehensive periodontal tooth cleaning at-end of study. 


Call 617-262-5200 ext. 270 


GET 
CONNECTED 


Boston’s Best 


550-FREE (37 


Ladies Call FREE 
(617) 621-6000 
Men Call FREE 
Pri 7) 621-0610 
Men Call FREE 
(817) 621-7910 


Callers must be over 18. PTM Telecommunications 24 hour customer service (800) 711-0046 





Women, Irregular Periods? 
Brigham & Women’s Hospital in Boston seeks women ages 18- 
40 who have fewer than periods per year and who are not on 
oral contraceptives to participate in a research study. The study 
involve$ 2-4 visits to our research center; each lasting one to 
five hours. You will be asked to participate in a variety of pro- 
cedures to investigate the relationship between ovarian hor- 
mones and insulin. We will take a medical history, sample your 
blood, and perform a physical exam. You will receive payment 
of up to $500, and may be eligible for a free 8-week personal- 
ized and medically supervised weight loss program after com- 
pleting the study. For more information, call (617) 732-8578 or 
1-800-847-6060, or email pcos @rics.bwh.harvard.edu. 


Receive up to $1464 


Healthy men and women 18-45 are needed to 
participate in a drug free research study on sleep 
and the effects of light. 

* Spend up to 11 or 12 days (including 10 or 11 nights) living in a 
private laboratory suite while we monitor sleep and hormone levels. 

* All meals are provided. 

* Engage in leisure activities for much of the time. 

* A medical evaluation is included. 


For more information, call 


617-732-8093 


LIGHT @gcrc.bwh.harvard.edu 


MRS. SAMANTHA 
PSYCHIC AND TAROT CARD READER 


( 
\P 


610-678- 2089 





Earn up to $1,500 
A Harvard Medical Oa, research group is 
studying the effects of alcohol and other drugs on brain 
and behavior. You may qualify for this study if you: 
¢ are 21-35 years old 
© use alcohol or cocaine occasionally 
¢ are willing to give blood samples 
e can come to the laboratory up to six different 
times 
for a 5-hour study 
For more information call 
1-888-999-5655 
You can earn up to $1,500 for some studies. 
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Sign up for RCN Internet service today and we'll put a BlackBerry™ Handheld unit in your pocket. It lets you send and 
receive e-mail anywhere, anytime, using the same account and address as you do with your: computer. 
All for just $44.95 a month” with unlimited Internet access and airtime. So call us. From wherever. 
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The live wire of communications: | 
www.rcn.com 1.800.RING:RCN _ 


* $99.00 setup fee plus shipping and handling, © 1999 RCN Telecom Services. inc. All nights reserved Blackberry. the BlackBerry logo. RIM and the RIM logo are trademarks of Research in Moon Limited 





